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FOREWORD 


When publishing this grammar of the Cuna language for 
the Ethnographical Museum of Gothenburg, I wish to express 
thanks to the aforesaid Institution and to its Curator, Dr. 
K. G. Izikowitz, for the honor of being entrusted with this 
work and for the use of all available materials. As I point 
out in the Introduction, as well as in several places in the 
body of the work, the nucleus on which I base the state¬ 
ments made in this grammar t consists of the private notes 
of Dr. Izikowitz, which deserve all credit for accuracy, as 
borne out by records taken of the language. 

Another warm acknowledgement is due to Dr. Henry 
Wassen, Assistant Curator, who during my absence in Ire¬ 
land and elsewhere has taken care of the manuscript and 
proofs, and rendered me great services in reading part of 
the latter, including a laborious checking of page references. 

A special grant from Humanistiska Fonden in vStockholm 
for the printing of this work is herewith thankfully acknow¬ 
ledged. 

i Nils M. Holmer 
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PREFACE 


BY 

KARL GUSTAV IZIKOWITZ 

When Baron Erland Nordenskiold returned from his 
expedition to the Isthmus of Panama in 1927, he had secured 
a large number of documents from the Cuna Indians, written 
in pictography as well as in Latin characters. As it was 
evident that these contained particularly valuable information 
about the habits and ideology of these Indians, Erland 
Nordenskiold invited a member of the tribe, Ruben Perez 
Kantule, to Gothenburg, in order to be assisted in the 
translation of the texts. For their proper redaction, I was 
asked by Nordenskiold to check the notation by the pho- 
netical method; in this some assistance was given in the 
beginning by Professor Georg Munthe af Morgenstierne. 
The texts were read by Perez, and I took notes of plionetieal 
details. 

With my interest thus stimulated toward further research 
into the language, I started to make a study of vocables, 
phrases, and points of grammar with a view to being able 
by and by to write a grammatical sketch of the Cuna 
language and to compile a glossary. The texts, it is true, 
were translated by the Indians themselves into Spanish, but 
as I suspected the interpretation to be rather free, I counted 
on obtaining a translation accurate enough to enable any 
student of the text materiel to put it into effective use. 
According to Nordenskiold’s plan, the material was going to 
be prepared by the fall of 1932. His death in July of the 
same year meant, however, the discontinuance of this plan. 
Up to that time, Nordenskiold had succeded in preparing a 
limited part of the material, which in its entirety was 
subsequently taken care of by Henry Wassen and edited as 
a posthumous work. 1 Owing to the circumstance that I 

1 The titles of published works see under Nordenskiold and Wass£n. 
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myself was at that time on a journey to Indo-China, I was 
unfortunately prevented from correcting the phonetic details, 
which thus were left much in their original form. 

From then on, I was too pressed for time to carry out my 
scheme of making an analysis of the Cuna language. It 
was therefore quite natural that Mr. Holmer’s offer to 
do this was accepted with gratitude. He made a start 
as a student of comparative linguistics in the field of Indo- 
European languages with Celtic as a speciality, but has for 
some years devoted himself to the study of the American 
Indian languages. I could thus hardly have found a more 
appropriate solution of the problem than getting Mr. Holmer 
to take over the work. Not being a linguist by profession 
myself I fear that my intended Cuna grammar would have 
been far less clear; it now gives me great satisfaction to 
know* that my work has finally been fruitful. My sincere 
thanks are due Mr. Holmer for the service rendered to 
myself and to Amerindian linguistics and ethnography in 
general. 

The present grammar has a twofold importance. Not only 
for the linguist, but also for the ethnographist, it is highly 
important to have the relation between different structural 
types in the languages elucidated. As Mr. Holmer shows, 
the fundamental relationship between the so-called Chibcha 
languages is not indisputable, which to the ethnographist 
is a point of great significance. Few scholars have devoted 
their time to the study of the structure and grammar of 
the Indian languages of vSouth America, which are further¬ 
more too often dealt with by amateurs. 

The importance of a rational Cuna grammar also stands 
out with a view to future investigation into the ethnography 
and history of this remarkable people. The abundance of 
texts obtained from the Cunas gives promise of a future 
increased acquisition, and the comprehension of these texts 
will gradually gain in accuracy. As the Cuna Indians occupy 
a central position among the natives of Central America, and 
probably are descended from the tribes who at one time 
represented an advanced civilization, and considering on the 
other hand the question lately brought up as to Central 
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America’s being a cradle of advanced civilization in both 
American continents, every bit of information about these 
Indians has a particular interest to the students of ethno¬ 
graphy. It is to be hoped that the linguistic material 
proceeding from future expeditions to the Cunas will be 
prepared scientifically by Mr. Holmer, and likewise that the 
material already published will by and by be worked out 
in such a way as to make it available to students. 

Along with my notes of Cuna words and grammar, I also 
took phonographic records of native speech and songs, in 
order to have the intonation of the language preserved to 
posterity. The songs are now r being prepared for publication, 
as I hope, in a not too distant future. It is my hope also 
that a vocabulary of the Cuna language w'ill be published 
in such a form that it will be useful not only to the linguist, 
but even for the ethnographer as an encyclopedia of Cuna 
culture. 
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CRITICAL AND COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 

OF THE 

CUNA LANGUAGE 

BY 

NILS M. HOLMER 


INTRODUCTION 

The present description of the language of the Cuna 
Indians, San Bias coast, Panama, owes its existence to a 
suggestion made in the late part of 1944 by my friend Dr. 
K. G. Izikowitz, curator of the Gothenburg Ethnographical 
Museum, that I should take over and critically prepare his 
grammatical notes with a view to their ultimate publication. 
These materials were gathered from interviews with the 
Cuna Indian Ruben Perez Kantule, who visited Sweden in 
1931. The notes were handed over to me in April, 1945, 
and for two months, appropriately accommodated with a 
spare room within easy reach of the Museum library, I 
went through them carefully, taking notes of every important 
grammatical statement and leaving the remaining part, 
arranged alphabetically after the card-index method, as an 
extensive vocabulary in the Museum archives. 

Two circumstances have rendered the data collected by 
Dr. Izikowdtz especially valuable: the accuracy and con¬ 
sistency of the phonetical notation (along with comments) 
and the unprejudiced treatment of the material, which was 
the inevitable consequence of the fact that the author (as 
he has told me) had no previous knowledge of the grammat¬ 
ical structure of the language; this circumstance precluded 
any attempt to make “improvements” in the data obtained. 
I have no doubts that the interlocutor in these interviews, 
as he most conscientiously and exactly as he heard them 
uttered, wrote down the capriciously intricate forms (as 
they must have appeared), supplied by his informant, little 
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suspected that the same forms, on a thorough looking into 
the internal structure of the language, would prove to be 
strictly subject to phonetical and grammatical laws. In 
the notes brought before me, I found nothing except native 
word forms as pronounced by Perez, with the explanations 
and comments given by the same person, doubtful forms 
and explanations being always so marked on the slips. As 
I undertook the critical examination and elaboration of 
these slips, I came to the conviction that they represented 
valuable linguistic information and that furthermore they 
made several things clear to me which during my earlier 
studies of the Cuna language (from previously existing 
works) had been confused. But for the access to these 
notes, I should never have ventured on the task of writing 
a Cuna grammar without first-hand knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage, a procedure which usually leads to fatal mistakes. 

There can be no doubt about the perfection and extension 
of Perez' knowledge of the Cuna language. A native Indian, 
born in the island of Ustup, he was later educated in Pan¬ 
ama City. He is said to have spoken good Spanish, slightly 
colored by his Cuna idiom, which was his native tongue. 1 
During his visit to this country, records were made of Ruben 
Perez’ voice, chiefly songs, but also a piece of conversation. 
The latter was, however, too imperfect to serve as a basis 
for a phonetic transcription, as I had originally hoped. Still 
the recordings of Perez’ voice have been most valuable as 
the only means in my possession to verify the statements 
obtained at second hand by giving me a first-hand impres¬ 
sion of the language. 

Nevertheless, the basis for my examination of the Cuna 
language has been the notes to which reference has already 
been made, and it is on them that the present investigation 
chiefly depends. To fill out the gaps, I have been able to 
use the entire collection of notes and manuscripts in the 
Museum archives, of which the said Ruben Perez Kantule 
has furnished the largest part. The bulk of these have 
been published by Erland Nordenskiold and Henry Wassen 

1 cf. Wasson, in Journal de la soci^te dcs americanistes de Paris, vol. 24* 
fasc. 2, pp. 235—243. 
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in An Historical and Ethnological Survey of the Cuna Indians 
(CES id) and in some other volumes (v. the Bibliography), 
where a few first-hand notes by the latter author are found as 
well — in their entirety an appreciable thesaurus of Cuna 
words and phrases. The access to this material, published 
and unpublished, as well as the use of the impressive collec¬ 
tion of works in (especially) South American linguistics, 
accumulated in the Museum library, has highly facilitated 
the work. 

The extension of the Museum’s Cuna material has led me 
to think that we, thanks to these collections, in many ways, 
are better informed of the Cuna language than of several 
other Central and South American languages, of which 
authoritative printed monographs are in existence. Still 
there are some gaps in our knowledge, especially in regard 
to certain grammatical functions, a fact which constantly 
must be kept in mind, as to some extent it may have affected 
the representation of various points of grammar in the follow'- 
ing description. According to my opinion, these gaps 
could only be filled through a thorough study of the language 
in the field. 

The general scarcity of monograph material in American 
linguistics in this country has been a serious handicap. As 
the study of the Amerindian languages is new here, no great 
collections of works relating to this subject generally exist 
in the three or four main public libraries, and the lack of 
centralization has proved inconvenient. I should like to 
use this occasion to express my acknowledgement to Dr. 
Erik Gren, librarian and assistant professor at Uppsala, 
Sweden, who from the beginning has undertaken to guide 
me through the maze of bibliographical data which it has 
been necessary to gather for the production of this as well 
as previous works in the field of American Indian languages. 

Proceeding to the plan of this Cuna grammar, I shall 
first mention its arrangement, which is mainly the same as 
in an unpublished compilation (in reality a kind of compara¬ 
tive Amerindian grammar), which I started some years ago. 
According to this arrangement, I shall first treat on the 
phonetics of the Cuna language, then proceed with the word 
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structure, where I shall find occasion to deal extensively 
with the historical aspect of the language and with its rela¬ 
tionship to other American languages. Then will follow 
the grammatical sketch, or chapters on flection and grammat¬ 
ical forms, arranged according to the European classifica¬ 
tion (into nouns, adjectives, numerals, etc.), with interspersed 
points of syntax, which latter plays a considerably smaller 
part in the American than in the European languages. In 
a final chapter I shall deal with the position of the Cuna 
language among the neighboring languages of Central and 
South America. 

A vocabulary will unfortunately be missing here. This 
chiefly depends on the heterogeneity of the material at hand, 
of which only a comparatively small part appears in precise 
notation. On the other hand, a larger lexicographical 
compilation, sufficiently exact to be of value for the under¬ 
standing of the preserved Cuna literature, might be produced 
by and by, by drawing from the various available sources, 
but such a work would require more time and would in any 
case render the present description larger than convenient. 
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Phonetic System 

Description of the Sounds 

To represent exactly the sounds of the Cuna language, 
from a phonological viewpoint, the following characters 
(for the phonetic values, see below) are sufficient: a, ch , e , %, 
k , /, m, ft, o, p , r, s, /, ft, zt’, y. As will be seen, the phonolog¬ 
ical distinction between ch and s, l and r is not absolutely 
certain on all points. By ch and kw, we express compound 
sounds which are single phonemes; these characters then are 
digraphs used for the sake of typographical convenience. 
Apart from the immediately following paragraphs, where 
Dr. Izikowitz' own phonetic characters will be reproduced, 
no foreign types or diacritics will be used in the body of the 
description, as being needless for the understanding of the 
forms. Such grammatical forms, however, as are drawn 
from other sources and quoted in order to illustrate some 
particular point will naturally be given in the spelling in 
which they occur, yet without diacritical marks. 

By the sixteen characters enumerated in the preceding 
paragraph, the following single or compound sounds (vowels, 
diphthongs or consonants) of the Cuna language, are ex¬ 
pressed. 


i. Vowel Sounds 

The Cuna language possesses five distinct vowel sounds, 
which we represent by a, e , i , o and «. They may occur 
long or short, and further geminated and slurred, for which 
see further on. In Dr. Izikowitz’ notes, the long sound is 
usually marked by the macron, and the short sound by the 
breve, which are mostly placed beneath the respective vowel 
symbols. The other quantitative varieties are variously 
expressed. The qualitative value of these vowels (except 
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when slurred) is roughly the same as in Spanish. I hear 
a as a clear front sound, while o is often very open (as in 
English ‘fall'). In Dr. Izikowitz' notes the w-sound, whether 
long or short, is sometimes marked as a front variety (#), 
which is described as the sound of u in Norwegian. The 
Cuna Indians, when pronouncing this sound, protrude the 
lips visibly, which has the said effect on the u vowel. It 
is however possible that this peculiarity is more noticeable 
to the eye than to the ear; in any case it did not come through 
in the phonographic records, for instance in ulukka ‘bird'. 1 
The statement is however not without interest as it makes 
clear the indubitable differentiation between the sounds 
of o and u in Cuna, whereas in a great number of Indian 
languages (e. g., Nahuatl) these are merged in one inter¬ 
mediate sound; in Chibcha and various neighboring lan¬ 
guages the same distinction is however upheld. Of other 
deviations from the current Spanish vowel sounds may be 
noted the open sound of (long) e, which in a couple of in¬ 
stances has been represented by a, e. g., a-bie ‘haul', sqni- 
kuagua ‘very small'. This sound I could hear in for instance 
purpalele ‘soul’ and ueepa ‘hot' (where the stressed es had 
a very broad and relaxed sound). 

When the vowels are short or slurred (for the special 
cases, see further below), they are apt to be modified. Thus 
we find instead of a short t, a variant of i which is represented 
by * (or e) instead of a short i, described as intermediate 
between i and e , as in hi mikur ‘master tiger’; I believe to 
have distinguished this sound in the first syllable of the 
word kinkitule ‘bowman’ in one of the recorded songs. In 
the same way we doubtless have an intermediate sound 
between (short) o and u, which accounts for a certain ortho¬ 
graphic instability in word-final position (see below). Pho- 
nologically, however, (stressed) short i and e , as well as u 
and o, are distinct as well as the corresponding long sounds. 
Short a (as in ampa ‘still’, tarpa ‘inside’) often sounds like 
English short «, or else (as in ammu ‘aunt’) like English 
short a (though more relaxed). 

Quantitatively, we may strictly distinguish four degrees 

1 In purpa ‘soul’ I heard like a labialized 3 ( pjrba). 
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in the vowels: superlength, length, brevity and superbrevity. 
The superlong vowels, which are characteristical especially 
of certain stressel monosyllables, appear to have the quan¬ 
tity of two vowels of normal length. 1 Phonologically these 
constitute two syllables. Phonetically the superlong (or 
expanded) vowels are actuated as a long vowel followed by 
a superbreve, as indicated in the notes by n uu or n u^ 'pigeon*, 
etc.; for several reasons we shall replace it by the simpler 
writing nuu which suggests the dissyllabic nature of this 
phonetic complex. The normally long and short vowels, of 
which we shall mention already now that the former, with 
few exceptions, belong to all open syllables, the latter to all 
others (inclusive of such where a geminated consonant follows; 
see p. io), evidently correspond to the same types as in 
Spanish mano and mando respectively. Hence it is hardly 
necessary to mark these two degrees of vowel length in the 
fixed orthography. It should only be pointed out that the 
nature of a following consonant may to some extent affect 
the vowel length, as in the case of r; cf. the writings narmake 
‘write’, palmese (= palmese) ‘push’, \brmo ‘Guillermo’, 
cirri ‘iguana’, kdordxkit ‘yellow’. The latter writing is com¬ 
mon enough, but as I can see no reason whatsoever for the 
gemination in this and similar words, I suppose that it is a 
phonetic variant of the normal vowel length, and am there¬ 
fore inclined to prefer the standardized writing kortikkit 
(which also is found in the notes); but here, indeed, is a case 
where our knowledge of Cuna phonology is lacunary. 

As for the superbreves, which I have already [p. 5) referred 
to as “slurred” vowels, these are similarly dependent on 

1 cf. Garay (p. 54): “la lengua cuna tiene, a diferencia del Castellano 
y de casi todas las lenguas romdnicas, verdaderas sflabas largas y breves; 
tambi6n se caracteriza por sus consonantes dobles y sencillas. Donde- 
quiera que aparece la voz yanua (niuas o senoritas; correctly yagua?), la 
primera silaba es indefectiblemente musicada por un sonido de doble valor 
que he interpretado grdficamente escribiendo yahanua. Nada semejante 
ocurre, por ejemplo, con yala (montana), donde la a es corta (i. e., of 
normal length), ho mismo ocurre con la u que precede a mola (camisa) . . . 
he transcrito uhu para expresar gr&ficamente la u larga de los indios.” 
Cf. Gassd, speaking of the verbal stem tii- ‘be'; ‘ser ti, con acento marcadf- 
simo' (p. 107). 
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position within the word unit, the standard rule being that 
any single vowel ending a unit of more than one syllable 
is shorter than a normal short vowel (and consequently 
than the final vowels in Spanish words such as como , vaya, 
etc.). In most cases they are either not marked in the notes, 
or provided with the curve indicating brevity (e. g., pecke 
‘various', sikl ‘toward'), but occasionally we find clear 
indication of the reduced vowel sound, as when 9 appears 
for a or e (e. g., dkltta ‘put out' (= akkitta), ftkko ‘hook' 
(= akke), or * (see p. 6) for t, or when 0 is written for u (as 
in purro for pnrru ‘ashes', etc.). Thus we find suit ‘not’ 
written sub (mle), sftte, etc., forms which may explain such 
writings as chule (= suli), pede (= peti ‘thou’), met with in 
the grammars by Gasso and Berengueras. As in the cases 
mentioned above (p. 6), we must not, however, impart 
phonological significance to these reduced forms, which may 
consequently be represented by plain vowel symbols. 

The case is different in a number of words, chiefly such as 
contain a consonant group due to syncope (see p. 33) or in 
reduplication, in which the final vowel is marked long in the 
notes, e. g. } kudgiia ‘nut’. I11 such words as merba a (— 
merpaa) ‘many’, p y inbaa ‘far’, and others with suffix -paa 
(see p. 58), we find alternative spellings with a long and a 
geminated vowel, which leads us to think that the gemina¬ 
tion is more original, and that the single vowel length 
represents a reduction due to the length of the word unit, just 
as we have stated above for the final short vowels in words 
of more than one syllable. 1 But here again the limitation 
of the material at hand leaves us in doubt. 

2. Diphthongs 

By diphthongs, in contradistinction to the geminated 
vowels of which we have treated in the preceding paragraphs, 

1 It ivS a general rule in Cuna that a geminated vowel is reduced to a 
single long vowel in cases where shortening is apt to take place. In pccche 
‘various’, for instance, where the geminated e must be original (since ch 
can not be supposed to have produced a long vowel), we often find the 
variant pcche, evidently due to the shortening effect of the compound 
consonant ch. 
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we mean monosyllabic complexes of different vowels. In 
Cuna we practically have such diphthongs only whose last 
component is i, that is to say the following four: ai, ei, oi 
and ui. 1 The diphthongal nature of these complexes is 
clearly indicated in the notes, either by a macron embracing 
both vowels (e. g. t taileali ‘being seen, appearing', kaiya 
'mouth', or by an arc over or beneath the vowels. The 
normalized spelling without diacritical marks, however, 
appears to be quite sufficient, as the notes do not give evi¬ 
dence of a differentiation as to monosyllabic or dissyllabic 
pronunciation. All we can say in the circumstances is that 
the vowel combinations ai , ei , oi, ui, whatever the origin, 
have the same inherent tendency to develop into diphthongs 
in Cuna as they have in Spanish. All other vowel complexes 
(ae, oe, ua , ue, etc.) are to be considered as dissyllabic (and 
noil-diphthongal) by nature. 2 

3. Consonants 

The Cuna consonant system, in its complete simplicity, 
was first made clear to me by Dr. Izikowitz’ notes, 
which on this very point proved to be of the greatest im¬ 
portance. Without a knowledge of the all-pervading prin- 

1 The combination au certainly occurs in the various notes, but since 
I lack every indication of its monosyllabic character, I prefer to exclude 
it from the number of diphthongs. 

* The question of the diphthongs in Cuna might furnish matter for a 
short treatise. We can, however, not enter upon this problem in detail 
since it is of little practical importance and for the reason that our notes 
do not give the necessary basic facts. All that may be said as to 
diphthongal and dissyllabic pronunciation of the vowel complexes classed 
as diphthongs above amounts to the following. The quantity of the 
separate component vowels follows in main the rules given on page 10 for 
the simple vowels. Hence the i is longer in tolla (name of a small bird) 
than in paUti ‘other’. This holds good whatever the origin of the diphthong, 
as in tdlsha (= toisa) ‘entered’, from *tok-sa (see p. 43). So far, however, 
we have to deal with true diphthongs that the component vowels are 
always apt to mingle and thereby lose their distinctive traits. Cf. the 
different spellings in our notes: toisha , il-iSa (from uksa), taiia (from taksa), 
pioisa (from pioksa), taileali (from tak-la-), all developed by vocalization of 
the palatal (A). It is clear that in such circumstances it is useless to attempt 
a differentiation between diphthongal and dissyllabic pronunciation, a 
distinction which with all probability is never observed by Cuna speakers. 
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ciples of this plain and regular system, few of the changes 
and alternations in the phonology as well as in the grammar 
of the language can be correctly understood. Its simplicity 
is seen from the fact that all of its sounds may be expressed 
by the eleven consonant symbols (including two semivowels), 
given on page 5, which number roughly covers the total 
number of plain consonantic (and semivocalic) phonemes. The 
Cuna consonant system, which (probably to some extent 
owing to the imperfection of the descriptions at hand) 
cannot be shown to have any strict analogies with those 
of the neighboring languages generally referred to the Chib- 
cha group, reveals much affinity with that of Uto-Aztecan, 
as Shoshone and Nahuatl, if we look apart from the role 
played by the so-called saltillo in the latter. Thus the only 
stop consonants in use are the voiceless k, p, t (with a ten¬ 
dency toward sonorization; cf. below). The spirants (s, ch) 
are in the same way voiceless, while the only fully voiced 
sounds consist of the liquids (/, r), the nasals (m, n), and the 
semivowels (w, y). As in Nahuatl, no word can properly 
begin with l (or r), but unlike that latter idiom Cuna possesses 
an r-sound, which has a phonological function (see further 
on). 

All of these consonants (except perhaps the semivowels) 
may occur either short or long, the latter in intervocalic 
position only. This distinction is thus far a particular trait 
of Cuna phonology as it has not to my knowledge been found 
in, or stated for, any of the related languages (or, generally, 
the languages of the Chibcha group). 1 For analogies in 
Uto-Aztecan, see pp. 38 sqq. 

By the quantity of the medial consonant, two Cuna words 
may be distinguished, as take ‘come’ and takke ‘see’, or 
make ‘paint’ and -makke ‘make’. The phonetic values of 
the consonants largely depend on their being short or long, 

1 This does, however, not mean that all these languages lack such a 
distinction, for even the previous grammatical works on Cuna make the 
least possible mention of this detail, which makes its appearance in such 
spellings as tak-ke 'see', tum-rna 'great', etc. More elucidating is a 
statement by Garay (p. 54): "en cuanto a las consonantes, inna, por 
ejemplo, con doble n, signifies chicha; ina, con n sencilla, signifies medidna, 
remedio.” Cf. also the footnote on p. 7, above. 
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or else on their position within the syllable, of which we 
may distinguish three principal cases: initial of syllable, 
(with no preceding vowel), final of syllable (with no follow¬ 
ing vowel), and intervocalic. The phonetic variants arising 
in this way are not phonological; thus dakke ‘see', which 
may arise after a preceding vowel, is phonologically identical 
with takke and will therefore be so spelled. 

We shall now proceed to a description of the phonetic 
values of the separate consonant sounds and of their variants, 
according to the above classification. 

k, p , t. — The stop sounds are, according to Dr. Izi¬ 
kowitz' statement, entirely unaspirated, whether short or 
long, and voiceless in absolutely initial position. In general 
they are said to be semivoiced, or sounds between an Eng¬ 
lish voiced and voiceless stop, being as such marked by a 
caret sign in the notes, as in kobet ‘drinking 1 , Jcepe 'begin', 
dadalele 'sun', etc. The inconsistency in writing alternately 
k and g, etc., depends on the caret signs being in most cases 
applied to forms previously spelled with either the voiced 
or the voiceless consonant by Perez and others, and does 
not as a rule, indicate different degrees of sonority. The 
voiceless pronunciation is most marked in the long sounds, 
which are never represented by g, b, or d, in any of the 
sources from which our material is drawn. The long (or 
geminated) sounds, which are marked either k 9 p, t or kk 9 pp, 
tty are analyzed by Dr. Izikowitz in the following way. They 
are double (geminated) sounds consisting of an implosive 
part (occasionally represented ky p y for which see next 
paragraph) immediately followed by a semivoiced, unaspi¬ 
rated, explosive k t p t t. The effect of this articulation is 
naturally a single long sound, as I notice in Dr. Izikowitz' 
oral rendering of these sounds, as well as in the mentioned 
records of Perez' speech, the length, or gemination, occur¬ 
ring in the silent, implosive part of the stop, which is broken 
by the explosion. 

In syllable-ending position, k f p t t are implosive stops, i. e. t 
they lack the final explosive element. If no other sound 
follows, the occlusion performed by the tongue or lips is 
loosened only gradually at the end of the sound, so that 
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the air current rather escapes through the nasal cavity than 
through the mouth, while no explosion takes place. If another 
consonant of the stop class follows, the occlusion is more or 
less complete, while the new occlusion, forming part of the 
second stop, is being established, so that both occlusions 
are almost simultaneously converted into the same explosion 
before a following vocalic element (e. g., kaptakket ‘dream'). 
In either case, the implosive consonant is considerably 
reduced as to its audibility, and further liable to suppression 
or modification (see p. 43). Before other consonants than 
stops, the implosive character is less marked, but there are 
various indirect signs of such an articulation, such as the 
passing of p , t to w, n before a following nasal (e. g. t t&nnade 
‘evening’ (from tat-nate , lit. ‘sun gone’ or ‘on its way’), kom- 
naina ‘was drinking’, komnamnla ‘we are going to drink’, 
omnamala ‘we are going to bathe’, where m evidently marks 
the nasal offglide of the implosive p , cf. above; Dr. Izikowitz' 
oral rendering rather gives me the impression of an unvoiced 
m)\ this development recalls the isolated form, imid ‘eye', 
quoted in Prince’s Cuna vocabulary (Amer. Anthr., vol. 15), 
which might represent a similar modification of a previous 
form with implosive p. Otherwise, whenever the original 
stop sound is preserved, there is no indication of an implosive 
articulation in the notes (cf. ubnarnaUi, marivigt ‘lightning’, 
ibianis ‘tear’, etc.). 

In syllable-initial position, except at the beginning of a 
word not in context (cf. above), the partial sonorization is 
apt to set in. Dr. Izikowitz mentions it in words such as 
apkae (apgae) ‘ward off’, i. e., after an implosive. Between 
voiced elements, and particularly in intervocalic position, 
the sonorization is fairly general, and the characters g, b, d 
are almost regularly used. Probably due to Spanish influ¬ 
ence, 1 these sounds are even liable to become fricatives, as 
appears from the frequent spellings mariviet (see above), 
sivu ‘white’, yavi (llavi) ‘gate, door’ (associated with Spanish 

1 The same, however, is true of many languages belonging to the Uto- 
Aztecan branch, such as Shoshone, where Spanish b, or v, are common 
developments of original p (cf. A. L,. Kroeber, in Amer. Anthr., vol. 11, 
or L,owie, in Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. 2). 
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Have). But while most modern writers (as for instance 
Berengueras) find it sufficient to represent the plain stops 
by b , d , g, and geminated sounds by k, p, t (e. g., tage ‘come’, 
take ‘see’), it must not be thought that both series are 
analogous to the corresponding series of consonants in Span¬ 
ish. The geminated stops resemble Spanish c, p, t in being 
voiceless, but are otherwise quite distinct. Hence Spanish 
loanwords with intervocalic voiceless stops are usually 
rendered by the plain stop in Cuna (cf. paduuiuis ‘duckling’, 
i. e., patuwiwis , from Spanish pato). 

kw. — This, as stated above (p. 5), is a phonological 
unit, being a back A-sound with a labialized offglide rather 
than a k followed by a w. Although the sound is little differ¬ 
ent from the initial sound in English quick , or Spanish cui- 
dado , internal grammatical evidence clearly shows that we 
have to do with a single phoneme. A Cuna word does not 
regularly begin with a double consonant (for further details, 
see pp. 21 sqq.), yet there are innumerable words beginning 
with kw-. When original kw happens to stand as syllable- 
final, through syncope of a final vowel, it is reduced to k 
and further to i, in perfect analogy with the plain A-sound, 
e. g. t kwakwa ( kwa-kwa) ‘nut’, but sap pi kwak ‘the nut of 
the tree’, pukkwa ‘to be (in number)’, but put, id., in inflected 
forms before a consonant; had w been a semivow r el here, 
syncopation would not have been possible (cf. p. 22). The 
labio-velar kw loses its labial element in front of 0 (no Cuna 
word begins with kwo -; hence the future of nakkwe ‘rise’ 
is nakkoe , not *nakkwoe, and with this may be compared 
the future nikkuoe, from nikkua- ‘come into possession of', 
where u is an independent vowel. Finally, vowels are often 
long before kw (cf. kuagud ‘nut’, purrlkwa ‘small’, in the 
notes), as is the rule before any single consonant; such words 
as dkwa ‘stone’ are thus to be understood as having a gemi¬ 
nated kw (in the normalized phonetic spelling, kkw: akkwa ), 
as is also born out by the derivation of the word (see p. 45). 

Tike k , p , t, the labio-velar kw is frequently reduced to the 
Spanish sound of gu (as in guardar, agua ), and this is so 
frequent among certain speakers that Gasso does not 
seriously undertake to keep the sound of single kw apart 
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from that of w, at least in intervocalic position, writing both 
as hu (e. g., chtpu-hua ‘blancura*, p. 32). In the material 
proceeding from Perez* dictation, the two sounds are usually 
carefully distinguished, although cases occur where ambiguity 
is possible (cf. especially the examples on p. 56). 

s, ch. — By these two symbols we represent closely 
related sounds which to a certain extent might be considered 
as phonetic variants. They usually interchange according 
to the same principles as k and kk, that is to say, ch is the 
geminated form of s. But ch has a limited independent 
function also, as there are a few words (in Dr. Izikowitz* notes 
perhaps just one) beginning with this sound. Thus we find 
6 { 6 iti ( = chichitti) beside si/iti (— sichitti) for ‘black* (the 
former being upon the whole more general). I y ike k and 
kk, t and tt, etc., s and ch have the same place of formation 
{see below); hence we find arbitrary mutability in spelling, 
as in sursuttnakua, surchunnakua ‘absolutely nothing*, shuli 
and chide ‘not*, pittsae and pinchae ‘think’ (the four last 
forms from Gasso and Berengueras). Furthermore, both s 
and ch may be found indiscriminately used for s, 2 or ch in 
Spanish loanwords, e. g., sisakope-pina ‘for the sake of drink¬ 
ing chicha’ (Gasso, p. 22), arroche make ‘rice harvest' (Gasso 
p. 33). Here the same principle holds as for the use of k , 
p, t in loanwords (see above p. 13), that is to say, the 
geminated form is usually not represented; cf. sosi ‘Georgie* 
(notice that in chiari ‘Charlie’, ch, being initial, does not 
represent the geminated sound). 

The phonetic value of s and ch is, according to a statement 
by Dr. Izikowitz, that of Slavonic (Serbian) s, whence it is 
usually written with this symbol in his notes. 1 I believe, 
however, that this sound is a more complex one. Occasion¬ 
ally we find ? (an s with a cedilla) used, as in §0 ‘fire* (other¬ 
wise written £ 6 ), with an accompanying note, implying that 
this symbol is used for the sound of the Anglo-Saxon (or 
Old Norse) letter thorn (j>) t or a similar sound. With this 

1 As in the Slavonic languages, the particular sound of ^ is more 
perceptible before a back vowel than before i (cf. Russian CH.ia ‘force’ and 
cecmpbl ‘sisters’); hence we often find §a, £0, £u in the Cuna notes, more 
seldom £i. 
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latter statement we might compare Gasso's far less exactly 
made description of the sound of g (which he uses in similar 
words), viz., as that of (ancient or modern?) Greek £. But 
it is plain from all this that the Cuna spirants are not ordinary 
s-sounds. I should venture to assume that Cuna s is not a 
palatalized dental (or alveolar) sound, but a palatalized 
interdental, or perhaps more exactly, an produced by 
pressing the tip of the tongue against the lower incisors. 
This is a sound which occurs in Choco, and presumably the 
same as the Chibcha z (usually described as a kind of ts) 
or the northern Peruvian ts (e. g., Tsintsaysuyu). When not 
geminated (i. e., when represented by s), and particularly in 
intervocalic position, it shows the same tendency toward 
sonorization as do the stops (see p. 12), whence we often find 
it spelled j by earlier writers (cf. Prince's articles in Amer. 
Anthr., vols. 14, 15). 

The geminated form ( ch ) is described by Dr. Izikowitz in 
the same way as the geminated stops (see p. n): it begins 
with an implosive element (represented by /) and ends with 
an explosion followed by a sibilant element (written i), as 
in uiUuli (= wichuli) ‘(I) do not know’. It is to be noticed 
that the ^-element (properly a palatalized interdental stop) 
is a secondarily evolved (and probably never very prominent) 
element, which helps to set off the final explosion (notice 
that wichuli is the same as wis-suli, from which it is 
contracted). 1 In syllable-final position, ch is reduced to a 
sharp s, cf. kwichi 'stand' and kwiskue 'arise' (often represent¬ 
ed by $). 

As for ch in initial position (chichitti 'black'), it is naturally 
not a long or geminated sound, as is the medial ch in the 
same word. It is probably a more energetically formed s, 
perhaps due to assimilation with the following ch (which is 
long and pronounced as described above). Regarding the 
few other words (perhaps only arbitrarily) written with 
initial ch, I have no remarks. Thus we find chulup (also 
tsulupa ; both probably ultimately proceeding from Perez) 
for 'eagle* (cf. Maya chuleb 'little bird’). It may be said, 


1 In the same way we have uche (utie) 'to the machango’ « us(u) se). 
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in general, that the forms with initial ch increase as we go 
back to the older sources for our knowledge of the Cuna 
language; thus we find the majority of words, which in Dr. 
Izikowitz’ notes have initial s, written with ch in the 
vocabulary compiled by Prince (Amer. Ant hr., vol. n). It 
is evidently in all these cases merely due to an attempt to 
represent the Cuna palatalized spirant. 

/, r. — It is a general characteristic of the American 
Indian languages that the sounds of / and r are not distin¬ 
guished. Some languages have the /-sound only, a few only 
the r-sound, a much larger number use various intermediate 
sounds, while certain languages (as Chibcha) lack both l and 
r. It seems at first hand that Cuna is no exception: the 
distinction between l and r (testified by most authors) is 
mainly of the same nature as that between the plain and 
geminated stops or between s and ch (see above). These 
sounds are further permutable in syllable-final position ( e. g., 
lilba and lirba-tup ‘cotton thread’), where we have a clear-cut 
definition of their nature, owing to Dr. Izikowitz’ direct 
observation of Perez’ sounds. According to this we have (in 
the particular case just referred to) a short, abruptly 
pronounced /-sound, reminding of a one-flap r-sound, or, in 
short, a sound intermediate between / and r. In the notes 
this sounds is often represented by l or r (according to the 
same principle as we find for d and t, see p. n), e. g., 
igaro^antul ‘jaguar’, but sometimes also by r (kuarkuat 
‘papaw’). I hear a strongly trilled r in purpa ‘soul’, tarpa 
‘inside’, in the recordings of Perez’ voice. The /-sound is 
doubtless used in the same positions, for instance in cases 
of recent syncope (-mal — -mala , plural suffix, pel — pela 
‘all’); I have noticed it in kal (— kala ) ‘to, for’. 

Prom this form we may proceed to the geminated liquid, 
corresponding to it, which is written rr or r in the notes 
(e. g., tnlekufirrna ‘newly born child', seredi ‘viejo’). Dr. 
Izikowitz maintains that this is a strongly trilled r, as 
is fully confirmed by the records I have heard. It is 
evidently a sound differing from at least the Spanish Ameri¬ 
can rr (in the same way as the other Cuna geminates differ 
from the corresponding Spanish sounds; cf. above), as the 
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latter is at least sometimes rendered by / in Cuna, e. g. t 
sigali ‘cigarette’, from Spanish cigarrillo . 1 The rr clearly 
represents the geminated form of /; cf. tulekudrrna, above, 
and kualul&sat ‘recently born’, and sele ‘father’, sergan 
‘ancestors’, serreti ‘old’. There appears to be no short r 
in Cuna (except in syllable-final position and before a stop; 
cf. napri ‘good’, p. 43), but an original short liquid, when 
geminated, acquires a more energetic articulation, in the 
same way as has been said of ch in relation to s (p. 15); per¬ 
haps a compound sound (r + jr?), but in any case a sound 
different from the plain Spanish rr 2 

The plain liquid in Cuna is represented by the /-sound, 
which occurs in intervocalic position only. As far as I have 
noticed, no diacritic sign is ever used in Dr. Izikowitz’ notes 
to indicate any abnormal quality in its pronunciation, 
whence I take it to be nearly identical with the Spanish /. 
This is also my own impression of Perez' recorded sounds 
(as in tide ‘man’, mala, plural suffix). 

The real difficulty in regard to the question of the Cuna 
liquids arises in those not unfrequent words in which a 
geminated l (represented by ll) has been noted. Usually, 
every plain phoneme in Cuna has but one geminated form, 
whence it would appear a priori that ll and rr are graphic 
variants only. This impression is to some extent corrobo¬ 
rated by the existence of such word pairs as murru ‘point’ 
and mullu ‘mountain crest’, pirri and pllli ( piU -) ‘the top or 
upper part of anything’, kurra - ‘grind’ and kitlla- ‘tear, rub’, 
which might well be explained as synonyms. The author 
of the notes in which the above forms occur asserts, however, 
that ll and rr are clearly different, and that the accepted 
notation would indeed be a curious misrepresentation of 
facts, had they been mere variants of the same sound. 

He at the same time suggests that rr may bear the same 


1 Cuna sugal, from Spanish azucar, has final r, l, the only form of the 
liquid in syllable-final position; so also in sirucl ( sirivel) from ciruela, 
‘plum’. 

2 Notice Uiat the Cuna geminated liquid {rr) is more often represented 
by r than by rr in earlier works on Cuna; cf. Berengueras kuarugua ‘niiio 
de cuna’, ari 'iguana’ (in our notes drri and ari)- 
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relation to ll as does the peculiar emphasized sound (repre¬ 
sented by rrr, e . g., purrriquat ‘very small', for which see 
further on, p. 49) does to rr (e. g., purriguat ‘small'), 
an explanation which I hold to be at least reasonable. For 
other possible functions of the geminated /-sound, see p. 48). 
Granting the plausibility of the author’s statement as to 
the different nature of geminated / and r, as his notes 
in every respect reveal great accuracy of phonetic observation, 
I have decided to keep this distinction, representing gemi¬ 
nated / by ll (evidently pronounced as in Nahuatl calli 
‘house’) and geminated r by rr, by which distinction I profess 
to have rendered Perez' own pronunciation. 1 

m, n. — The nasals are sounded as in Spanish. Beside 
the labial and dental nasal, we must reckon with a palatal 
sound, arising before a following k, g and represented by 
Dr. Izikowitz by means of a special symbol (*/) in many 
cases. Since this sound occurs regularly in the same cases 
as in Spanish, it is unnecessary to encumber the phonetic 
writing with a foreign character, and we shall simply write 
n, e. g., kinki ‘bow’ (kitjki). Otherwise the nasals have a 
a slightly different value in syllable-final position, as appears 
from the not unfrequent use of m, n here. On asking Dr. 
Izikowitz about the significance of the diacritic mark, he 
said that the nasal should not be fused with, but pronounced 
distinctly from, the following sound. His oral rendering of 
komnamula ‘(we) are going to drink' (cf. p. 12) strikes me as 
characterized by an abruptly pronounced and (at least 
partly) voiceless m, and I am inclined to think that the 
same may to some extent be true of n in such w’ords as 
tintapilj ‘tongue', Mndikit ‘strong’, sunmake ‘speak', etc., al¬ 
though I am told that in some cases the consonant may have 
been marked merely to indicate shortness of the preceding 
vowel. 2 Here I must, however, remark that the macron 
is often used alternately with sound-modifying diacritics, 
as in r (see p. 16) or k (e. g., uksa ‘gave’, uksi ‘armadillo’, 

1 The long /-sound is likewise noted by Gassd and Berengueras, who 
represent it /./ or /-/, e. g., kual.lu “luz." 

2 This for instance, must be the sole function of d in the loanword 
Peredi ‘Freddie’. 
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where we should expect an implosive k, usually written fc). 
Evidently, m and n are meant to express some slight pho¬ 
netic shade, probably due to the syllable-final position, but 
of no phonological importance. I have noticed no similar 
modification of the palatal nasal in the notes. In inter¬ 
vocalic position, the symbols m and n simply denote the 
long consonant sound, as in tuma(ti) 'great', suna(ti) 'true', etc. 

w, y. — By these characters we represent the semivowels 
in English 'was' and 'yes' respectively, of which the former 
is significantly absent in Spanish. Found in most Amerin¬ 
dian languages, either with or without initial aspiration, it 
has ever been represented by gu or hu by Spanish and Span¬ 
ish-American authors. This holds good for Cuna as well, 
where the earlier writers mostly used gu, while hu (e. g., 
Gasso) or u ( e . g., Berengueras) later appears. To what 
extent gu (through Spanish influence) or hu (perhaps only 
a Spanish mode of writing) are actually heard in the speech 
of the Indians, I am unable to say, as there is hardly an 
example of them in the notes that I am concerned with. 
Perez, and those following his example, merely write u, a 
most ambiguous character, the use of which makes impos¬ 
sible the distinction of so differently pronounced words as 
ua 'fish' and wa 'smoke'. The clumsy and inconsistent 
use of uu, u- or u to express the difference in sound has 
altogether failed of its purpose. In the notes with which I 
am working, the semivowels are usually written u ($) and 
i (f), whereby a clear distinction is obtained (cf. for instance 
ua 'fish' and na 'smoke', etc.). The semivowels do not 
occur in syllable-final position (cf. pp. 27, 28), neither have 
I found them marked as long in the notes. Such cases as 
mftya (reduplicated maia-maia-) 'sting, prick, hurt' (being 
a reduction of maiya, cf. p . 44, and tnakya) might be inter¬ 
preted as tnayya (since the preceding vowel is marked short), 
but it is far more likely that m/iya owes its short vowel to 
phonetic environment. 

4. Syllabification and Accent 
Most phonetic facts in Cuna depend on the syllabification 
of the spoken units. We distinguish between open and 
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closed syllables, or such as are terminated respectively by a 
vowel or a consonant (barring the semivowels). As we have 
seen above ( p . 7), the vowels (unless they make up a diph¬ 
thong, in which case their quantity plays no part whatsoever) 
are long in open syllables, otherwise short. Exceptions 
from this rule occur. First of all, every final vowel of a 
unit of more than one syllable has a short (or even slurred, 
cf. nciUlf ‘near’) pronunciation (see p. 8), unless it was 
originally superlong (cf. above, p. 8). This may happen 
within a word unit also, as is evidenced by such writings 
as oburhsa ‘killed’ ( = opurkisa ), nnkfonsa (= nakkwisa) 
‘rose, won’, ab d gan ‘body’ (= apakan), and it is the rule 
when the second part of the word is more or less an inde¬ 
pendent unit, as in saylagia ‘(head of) hair' (2d and 3d a 
evidently short), kikipurrua ‘south wind’ (second i and 
final a short). This pronunciation clearly represents the 
beginning of vowel syncope (see further pp. 33 sqq.), as 
appears from the coexistence of syncopated forms such as 
kikpurrua , etc. Unfortunately the system we have adopted 
for the phonetic representation of the Cuna language affords 
no means of expressing the short (or reduced) vow r el sound 
in medial position, but it must be remembered that these 
forms are, phonologically, transitional forms, marking the 
first hesitating attempt toward complete suppression. Fur¬ 
thermore, it would always be possible to express the shortness 
of the vowel by w r riting the phonetical units separately 
(saila kia , kiki purwa, etc.). 1 When we have to do with a 
real suffix ( i . e. t an element without an independent function), 
the preceding vowel is long if the suffix begins with a single, 
lion-geminated consonant, as in sipnguat ‘white’ (= sipu - 
kwat ), Icuturrge ‘dark’, etc. (but tutdukutduti ‘spotted’, = 
kiittu kuttutii , with suffix -tti). 

Other cases are of much less importance and largely depend 


1 This writing frequently occurs in the notes and texts written by, or 
proceeding from, Pdrez. A better way would be to use the hyphen. As 
the separate components are in most cases easily distinguishable, I have 
not considered it necessary to set them off, so much the more as the 
irregularity in the use of the macron in similar cases would make 
consistency impossible. 
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on the nature of the surrounding consonants. As we have 
seen already (p. 7), a following r seems to have a lengthen¬ 
ing effect on any vowel (as r is always to be considered as 
the product of gemination or otherwise a modification of l, 
this lengthening is clearly not phonological). In the same 
way components of wis- 'know’ (cf. uiisuli, on p. 15) are 
often marked with a long vowel but evidently, and for the 
same reason, without any phonological significance. 

It is clear from the analogy of vowel shortening in open 
syllables that the geminated consonants, which likewise 
shorten a preceding vowel (see p. 7), must be considered as 
belonging to either of the syllables whose vowels they sepa¬ 
rate, or, in other words, that the first, so-called implosive 
part (see p. 11) belongs to the preceding, the latter, or ex¬ 
plosive, part to the following syllable. This is further borne 
out by the geminates (see p. 44), inasmuch as the implosive 
part corresponds to a lost syllable-ending consonant. 

No Cuna word can either begin or end with a double or 
geminated consonant. Hence we consider the combination 
kw, which is often initial, as a special phoneme (see p. 
13); as for initial cA-, see p. 15). A remarkable exception 
to this rule is furnished by prua , an alternative form of 
purwa 'wind’. Of this word I have, however, hardly other 
examples than those where it enters in compounds, e. g., 
sdgilpru'a 'east wind’, quigi-prua 'south wind’, yala-priia 
'mountain wind', yola-prii’a 'north wind’. Hence we may 
consider this form as due to syncope (see p. 35), although 
of an unusual kind (cf. also napri 'good’, from *napr , with 
a vocalic r). That non-syncopated forms exist, we have 
seen already; cf. kikipurwa 'south wind’, p. 20. 

In certain words we get an apparent intial consonant 
cluster by the devocalization of u. Examples of this are: 
8 %U£%igua (suichutkwa ) 1 'sharp, pointed’, Yarsuisui 'Pointed 
Mountain’, 8 %itti 'long’ (also suitti), su&rra 'wood’. These 
forms doubtless have a secondary origin. Phonologically 
they are to be understood as suitti , suichui- (suisui), suarra, 
etc. Together with the above-mentioned prua , they all 
show examples of words in the making, at the same time 

1 probably originally pentasyllable suichuikkwa . 
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as they demonstrate the impossibility of applying a strict 
phonological system to a living language. 

Neither can a Cuna word (or syllable) end with a double 
or geminated consonant. When a geminated consonant, 
through syncope, would become syllable-ending, it is reduced 
to the corresponding single consonant, as in ngbdbe '(do 
you) want more?’ from nappi and ape. From this we may 
understand that the first syllable in maik tailrgoe 'it will 
appear' (this is further reduced to mai tailekoe; cf. p. 44) or 
the last in mork r iuk (notice that h does not denote a geminate 
here) do not contain the semivowels y and w, nor even ordi¬ 
nary diphthongs, for this would imply that at one time the 
syllable had been doubly closed. In the first case the i has 
evolved secondarily in connection with the change of the 
A-sound into an implosive (see loc. cit.), in the latter an appar¬ 
ent diphthong arises from the concurrence of the final 
vowel in ka ('plant, leaf’) and the initial vowel of uk (from 
ukka 'skin, bark’). These may be real diphthongs in the 
actual pronunciation, though, as we may say, still in the 
making. 1 Since a syllable cannot be doubly closed, synco¬ 
pation does not take place in such words as pirka ‘year’, 
purpa 'soul’, pirya 'whirlpool', purua 'wind’ (cf., however, 
prua, above), unless, of course, a strong reduction in the 
sounds is allowed to take place, as in the word for 'seven' 
(see pp. 35, 36). 

A syllable ends in the same way whether the initial sound 
of a following words or stress unit (cf. below) begins with a 
vowel or a consonant. Hence there are no such phenomena 
as the French liaison . This is at least the rule. In the preced¬ 
ing paragraph we saw that when the final vowel of nappi 
'more' was syncopated in the compound nap-ape 'want 
more’, the geminate was reduced to a single (implosive) sound 
as it would before a consonant. The implosive is not forth¬ 
coming in the above-mentioned example (cf. the phonetic 
representation in the preceding paragraph), but there are 
other examples in the notes where an implosive k f p or t 
is marked before a following vowel (e. g., kepepinsaali 'be- 

1 cf. English, where, as it has been said, “pa (= papa) will” in natural 
speech sounds quite like “Powell.” 
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ginning to remember’). This then at the same time marks 
the syllabic division in the compound (kep-e-pin-sa-a-li). 
This fact probably depends on the nature of initial vowels 
in Cuna (for which see p. 29); it is probably common to 
many other of the related languages (for an example in 
Kagaba, see p. 73). 

Notice that what is said above applies to stress units, 
not to parts of words. Hence a prefix usually does not 
follow this rule, e. g., mak-ittoka ‘hear’ (see p . 77), pal-atnia - 
‘find out’ (see p. 78), which are syllabified ma-kit-to-ka-, 
pa-la-mi-a. 

Concerning the Cuna stress system, we may safely say 
that it depends altogether on the nature of the syllables. 
That this is so, and that no free accentuation (as in Siouan 
and Algonkin) exists, appears with sufficient clarity from 
the notes, where often two or three accents are marked in 
the same word (or on the vowels of consecutive syllables). 
The accent thus bears evenly on all long vowels or short 
vowels followed by a double or geminated consonant, or, 
in general, on long syllables. There is no accent on short 
vowels in open syllables, that is to say, those which are 
liable to be shortened and slurred (see p. 20); these are at the 
same time subject to syncopation. Hence most final vowels 
are unstressed; those which are long (or geminated, see pp. 
6, 7) are, however, often marked with an accent. Medial 
short vowels (see above, p . 20) are of course also unstressed. 
Furthermore, final closed syllables are never marked with 
an accent and consequently unstressed, e. g. } kuilet ‘dancing’, 
kobei ‘drinking’, sip a gnat ‘white’, etc. As in other cases 
where syllabification is concerned, the separate units of 
compound words, which we may call stress units, are treated 
as separate words. Finally it appears that even a vowel 
in the penult is reduced and loses stress when followed imme¬ 
diately by another vowel in the ultima (which latter is 
subject to syncope); in this rule (as in the preceding ones) 
suffixes and enclitics are treated as part of the stress unit. 
Thus we occasionally find the suffix - kua- (-kue) ‘become’ 
or the conjunction - kua ‘when’ written with a short vowel 
(- kua - kue , -kua). When the final vowel is syncopated, the 
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original penult, which by the syncopation becomes ultima, 
is never marked long (thus -ku = -kua ‘when’). In the same 
way tnani ‘silver’ (< mania), achu 'dog’ (< achua ), 1 etc., 
have a short and unstressed final vowel; also cf. futures in 
- ooe , -one (see p. 135), ue for uee ‘is hot', etc. Even when 
such a vowel group is followed by a consonant, the same 
reduction of the penultimate vowel seems to take place, 
as in achweryala (a plant-name), evidently achuer-yala (as 
ch cannot occur in syllable-final position). 


1 cf. achua-pipihua 'perrito’ (Gass6, p. 31). 
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Historical Aspect of the Cuna Language 

1. Development of Sounds 

At our present stage of advancement in comparative Amer¬ 
indian linguistics a historical treatment of Cuna can be 
merely tentative. The Chibcha group, within which the 
Cuna language has been ranged, rather constitutes a loose 
conglomeration of languages, mutually disagreeing as to 
grammar and vocabulary in proportion as the distance 
between them grows. In these circumstances we may 
without hesitation adopt a more general principle for the 
historical study of Cuna, applying a wider basis of compar¬ 
ison, which will thereby include the neighboring languages 
of South and Central America in general. At the same 
time this is an attempt to co-ordinate phenomena belonging 
to various linguistic zones in order to demonstrate the great 
analogies revealed in the structure and grammar of the 
American Indian languages, by a comparative study based 
on scientifically wholesome principles. 

A. Origin and Function of the Vowels 

The Cuna system of five vowels (see p . 5) is typical of a 
large number of American Indian languages (among which 
are such important representatives as Maya and Chibcha). 
Of these vowels, however, the £-sound can be reduced to a 
diphthongic origin (at) in so many cases that it becomes 
doubtful whether it anywhere existed as a primitive vowel. 
On the other hand, 0 and u are interchangeable in many 
languages (notably Nahuatl and Arawak), so that some 
doubt must attach to their original differentiation. This 
latter circumstance does not hold good for Cuna, but the 
fundamentality of the vowels e and 0 is nevertheless ren- 
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dered questionable by the number of cases in which they 
may be shown to be later products of contraction (see further 
below). 

That Cuna a in most cases corresponds to an Amerindian 
a-sound appears from the comparison of such common 
words as Cuna tata ‘grandfather’ (cf. Nahuatl tdtli, Maya 
tata ‘father’) and nana ‘mother’ (cf. Nahuatl nantli , Maya 
na , naa, id.). In the same way it is possible to determine 
the origin of the other fundamental vowels, which appear 
to be unchanged in Cuna (for original i, cf. the initial in 
interrogative words such as Cuna i-pi , i-ki ‘what?’ Kagaba 
hi ‘what?’ Nahuatl i-c ‘where? w'hen?’ Quechua i-ma ‘what?’ 
etc.; for original u , we might perhaps compare Cuna pur-ka- 
‘die’ with Nahuatl polihui ‘perish’, Maya bul-ul ‘sink’, from 
a root, *pul~, common in many American languages). As 
for e and o, whatever the origin, we may assume as a general 
rule that they are mutually corresponded in most languages 
in which they have a phonological function (cf. Cuna kepe 
‘first, at once’ and Maya ceb ‘quick’, Cuna olo-le ‘round’ 
and Nahuatl olol-tic, id.). 

Apart from the five fundamental vowels, we must rekon 
with an additional vowel sound, which does not survive in 
Cuna but may be traced by comparative examination, 
namely the reduced vowel, which we may conveniently 
represent by p. This vowel occurs in several American 
languages in different shades and though it is naturally 
possible that these may have a different origin, the opposite 
is still more likely. Of the languages with which we are 
most concerned, we find the reduced vowel reflected in 
Chibcha and in Arawak, in the former (as I think we can 
say without much hesitation) in the vowel sound generally 
written y and described as a sound between i and e, and in 
the latter in cases where the symbols o, ii, have been used, 
the very instability in their representation making it likely 
that the original sound was p . 1 

In the languages that do not possess this phoneme (as 

1 In Shoshonean and other Uto-Aztecau languages where this sound is 
common and often represented by ii, ii it is described by A. L. Kroeber 
(Arner. Anthr., vol. n) as "indistinct with imperfect rounding of the lips.” 
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far as it existed at an earlier stage) the same has naturally 
become changed and merged in one of the normal vowels. 
Assuming the primordial existence of d in the Amerindian 
languages, we might trace the evolution of this vowel 
by a simple application of a statistical method, from the 
relative frequency of the vowels in the respective languages. 
It sometimes seems to have merged in a front vowel, some¬ 
times in a back vowel ( o, u, as in Nahuatl and Quechua, 
where these vowels are in prevailing number). According 
to this method, we might infer that the hypothetical 9 merged 
in the vowel a in Cuna, the doubtless most frequent vowel 
sound of that language. But this deduction is confirmed 
by concrete examples: to Chibcha yba ‘blood’, answers Cuna 
ape , to Chibcha quyhyca ‘mouth’, Cuna kakka, to Chibcha 
quyne 'bone’ corresponds Cuna kola (Chibcha lacks the l- 
sound, which becomes n), etc. We may even extend our 
field of comparison by quoting the following correspondence: 
Chibcha quyby-suca ‘sleep’, Cuna kapa-, id., Nahuatl i-copi 
‘close the eyes, i-cop-tica ‘is asleep’, to which may further 
be added the Algonkian stem kdp- ‘cover’ (cf. Ojibway 
nin-gibaan ‘I stop it’, Narragansett ricupsa ‘I am deaf’, 
lit. ‘my (ears) are covered’, etc.) and Siouan *kdp-, in Dakota 
i£ta kpa ‘blind’, lit. ‘eyes covered’). 1 

The origin of Cuna e and o, at least in a great number of 
cases, may be determined in the same way. In Chibcha the 
possessive prefix a- is contracted with a following i to e (e. g., 
epcua ‘his thing’, < *a-ipcua ) and with a following u to o 
(e. g., opcua ‘his eye’, < *a-upcua ), which shows that in 
this language *ai is contracted to e , and *au to v. In Kagaba, 
which is closely related to Cuna, the vowels e and o are 
clearly the result of a contraction, as they occur much more 
seldom than, and often in alternation with, the diphthongs 
ei and an (Preuss writes ei and an). Thus the Kagaba verb 
has alternative forms in - a and -ei, as Cuna has in -a and -e 

1 In some of the related Central American languages the obscure vowel 
is suppressed, cf. Talamanca dialects gli ‘tree’ (Walter Lehmann I, p. 168), 
Kagaba kali, id.', Chiriqui s-kli ‘(our) leg, foot’ (ibid., p. 164), Kagaba kala 
‘leg’, Cuna kala ‘bone’; Bribri kpOkele 'for sleeping’ (ibid., p. 275), Cuna 
kapa - ‘sleep’, etc. 
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(see p. 131), Kagaba ei clearly occupying an intermediate 
position between the original form in *-ai and the Cuna 
contracted form in -e . 1 For the development of Cuna 0 we 
shall quote the following analogies: Kagaba kau ‘hand’, 
Cuna ko ‘finger', Kagaba kaula - ‘scream, sing (of birds)’, 
etc., Cuna kola - ‘call’. 

But the evolution of e, 0 from original diphthongs may be 
concluded from internal evidence as well, as from the analogy 
of the verbs st(i)- ‘sit’, sika- ‘sit down', on one hand, and 
mat ‘be (in a lying position)’, meka- ‘lie down’, on the other, 
for there can be no doubt as to the last form’s representing a 
primitive *mai-ka-. Furthermore, the diphthong ai does not 
exist in Cuna except as a secondary product (cf. p. 43); the 
combination ay (i. e. t with a final consonant) remains, how¬ 
ever, as in aya ‘friend’, and the diphthong ai is tolerated 
in stressed monosyllables (thus ai ‘friend’, syncopated from 
aya ). 2 The rule thus is that original ai is contracted to e 
before a consonant and in all unstressed syllables, but remains 
in other cases. As for original aw, its rare occurrence (or 
non-existence) in Cuna prompts us to assume that it has 
merged into another sound. An indication as to the evolu¬ 
tion here is furnished by the future forms of the Cuna verbs 
(see p. 68), where internal evidence as well as comparison 
with the related Kagaba renders it highly probable that aw 
is changed to ow and eventually further contracted to 0 . 
In view of this regular sound-shift it is more than likely 
that also the diphthong au evolves into the single vowel 0 
(cf. Kagaba kau , Cuna ko ‘hand, finger’, above). 

Nevertheless, Cuna e and 0 may not in every case represent 
primitive diphthongs. Thus, for instance, the causative 
prefix 0- (see pp. 121, 122) is corresponded by u- in Kagaba 
(cf. Kagaba nttmu < Spanish mono ‘monkey’), which seems 
to preclude an original diphthong in this case, while it points 
to a primitive o-sound. In the same way the prefix vowel 
e - (see p. 119), which has no correlative in Kagaba, where 

1 Tlie diphthong ai is more seldom found in Kagaba, and evidently as 
an older form of ei. 

* A different evolution of original ay in long stress units is not, however, 
unlikely; cf. the passive gerund in -leali (see the footnote on p. 174). 
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on the other hand i- (or hi-) seems more common, might be 
inferred, though with much less certainty, to represent an 
original *e; the latter sound is merged into i in Kagaba (cf. 
the vocalism in Kagaba guxvu , Cuna knebo 'egg 1 , from Span¬ 
ish guebo , huevo). The question of the origin of e and o 
in Cuna is, however, still far from its solution. 

Initial vowels in the Amerindian languages often differ 
from corresponding sounds in English and Spanish. Owing 
to the rather general absence of the aspirate (h) as a phono¬ 
logical unit, the firm initial articulation which distinguishes 
for instance English 'old' from 'hold* can be dispensed with. 
As a matter of fact, every Cuna vowel may or may not be 
aspirated and probably often is, judging by the frequent 
writing of an initial or medial h in part of our sources (e. g., 
hiahualacana 'the rivers’, hoebie 'fainting', yahe ‘maiden’, for 
iawalakana , oepie , yae, respectively). This spelling is easily 
explained when met with in works by American or German 
authors, as in these languages initial unaspirated vowels are 
distinctly set off so that the indifferent articulation heard 
from the natives might suggest an initial h- sound. In the 
case of Spanish authors it has been maintained that h is 
merely graphical since the Spanish language lacks the aspi¬ 
rate; this, however, is not quite accurate, for h is heard in 
Spanish dialects, and it can furthermore be said with cer¬ 
tainty that Spanish authors, just as often as others, use the 
h to express real or accessory aspiration, as in Chibcha or 
Quechua. The non-functional aspiration is notably found in 
Kagaba (according to Preuss), as evidenced by the forms 
hovexu , hubexu , huvPxu , hubia, all rendering Spanish oveja 
(see Preuss, p. 346). 

The question of the original vowel quantity in the American 
languages cannot be settled by facts in Cuna, where the 
distinction between long and short vowels altogether depends 
on the syllable (see above, p. 20). We find another specimen 
of quantitative distinction in Nahuatl (according to Carochi), 
in which language shortness or length of the vowels is without 
rapport to the syllable structure. Hence we cannot co¬ 
ordinate the Cuna and Aztecan vowel quantity and compare, 
for instance, the short vowel in Cuna tumma ‘great’ with 
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the short vowel in Nahuatl tomahuac ‘big’, for in the former 
language the geminated m, which is absent in the Aztecan 
word, is the distinctive element, whereas in the latter it is 
the short vowel that upholds the phonological distinction. 
If both words, therefore, are originally related (as I think 
is plausible), it must be under the condition that the gemi¬ 
nated m may be explained as a Cuna innovation (cf. p. 49). 
On the other hand, the Cuna word temala (temar) 'sea', 1 
which has a long e and a single m, fairly covers the Nahuatl 
verbal stem tema - 'bathe' (cf. temalli ‘pus, humor', orig. 
'liquidity'), with short e and tn. The true relation between 
the Cuna and Nahuatl vowel quantity is illustrated with 
sufficient clarity by the treatment of Spanish loanwords in 
either language. In Nahuatl, the Castilian vowels are 
rendered by short vowels ( e . g., Caxtiltecd ‘Spaniards', 
cahuayo 'horse', Petolo 'Pedro', alachina 'China', etc.), 
whereas in Cuna they become long or short according to the 
nature of the syllable (< t . g., sisa 'chicha', kapi (cabi) 'coffee', 
kw$po 'egg', etc.). 

Another problem is that of the superlong (or geminated) 
vowels (see p. 7). Such vow r els are common in other South 
and Central American languages, as in Arawak (e. g., It hi 
'he', toho 'she, it’, naha 'they', yaha 'here', taha 'afar', etc.) 
and Maya (e. g., naa 'mother', haa 'water', nii 'nose', naal§ 
'far', Tozzer). As for the origin of these we may suppose 
that it has something to do with word stress. As most of 
the fully stressed words, w’hich convey a concrete meaning, 
are originally dissyllabic (or longer), whereas grammatical 
formatives (including prefixes and suffixes) are mostly 
unstressed monosyllables, a tendency prevails to make all 
concrete words longer in form than the auxiliary words. 
Thus many primitive monosyllables with a concrete sense 
have a longer vowel sound than a monosyllablic particle, 
which is often used in unstressed position. In Cuna this is 
practically without exception; cf. such words as soo 'fire' 
(Berengueras, p. 54), naa 'gourd rattle', muu (mnhu) 'grand- 


* Some authors derive this word from ti-mala ‘waters', which is of course 
an absurdity. 
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mother, old woman', suu ‘vertigo', saa (so) ‘excrement', 
nuu ‘pigeon' (see p. 7), koo (ko) ‘finger', kuu (ku) ‘louse'; as 
we see, many of these may also appear with a single vowel, 
according to an interchange which is in many respects parallel 
to the one between syncopated and non-syncopated forms 
(see p. 33). Also derivations from such monosyllables may 
keep the expanded vowel, e. g., yaakwa ‘maiden' (from the 
base yaa- t cf. below), ntuukwa ‘sea' (cf. muu, id), nitskwa 
(and nits) ‘star' (prob. from nit ‘moon'). 

In the footnote on page 7, this phenomenon was described 
principally as referring to vowel length. But as we have 
already indicated (see p. 7), we have in reality to do with 
a dissyllabic pronunciation. We may arrive at this conclu¬ 
sion by studying the evolution of the word for ‘maiden' 
(yaakwa), quoted just above. As in most words of relation¬ 
ship (cf. Maya naa , na t Cuna natta ‘mother'), we have here 
a primitive monosyllabic stem, ya, which may appear 
reduplicated. 1 Following the custom of the concrete mono¬ 
syllables (see p. 30), the root is expanded and actually 
becomes yaa , which form is extended to the compound 
yaakwa (see above) and to the reduplicated form yaa-ya. 
Of the latter we have no direct trace in Cuna, but its syn¬ 
copated form, yaay , survives in yahe (yae ) ‘virgin, maiden'. 
Had this form counted phonologically as a monosyllable, we 
should have obtained a Cuna form yaai or yai, according to 
the rule stated on p. 28. Since, according to the same rule, 
at is regularly reduced to e in an unstressed syllable, it 
follows that the assumed base is phonologically a dissyllabic 
form (ya-ay). The non-expanded reduplicated form (yaya) 
survives (in its syncopated variant) in the suffixed form -yai 
(where the vowel expansion appropriate to short stress units 
is rendered unnecessary) and further in the suffix - ye , 2 where 
final -ai is regularly contracted to - e , owing to loss of stress. 
We thus have three different stages of the same word, due 
to different degrees of stress, namely yae (fully stressed unit 


1 cf. Quechua ya-ya ‘father, parent’, and Cuna a-ya ‘friend’. Primitive 
stems of this kind often show a notable divergence of meaning. 

* This suffix, as well as -yai, forms part of feminine proper names. 
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in independent position), -yai (half-stressed unit in com¬ 
pound) and -ye (reduced form in compound); in the same 
way we find the independent form nae ‘to go’ beside the 
suffixed form -ttai (see p. 152). Alternations of this kind, 
due to change of stress, constantly recur throughout the 
Cuna grammar. 

We have, however, a more direct support of the view that 
the geminated vowels, at least in some languages, really 
form dissyllabic units. If any doubt attaches to the phonet- 
ical value of such writings as muhu , yahe , in Cuna, we need 
hardly be uncertain of the meaning of -$ihi (= Cuna - sit 
‘sit’), etc., in Kagaba, which is spelled strictly phonetically 
(although not phonologically) by Preuss. 1 The aspirate could 
not possibly enter here unless the final i began a syllable 
(cf. p. 29). Further proof of this is derived from Lehmann’s 
statement (Walter Lehmann I, p. 483) as to Miskito: “Nicht 
selten schleicht sich zwischen zwei Vokalen ein x • • • ein, 
was dialektisch verschieden stark ausgespracht ist; so hort 
man pine “weiss” neben piinF, pihine , etc.; the 

quoted forms show that quite the same phonetical variation 
exists as we find in Cuna and Kagaba. 

To conclude this discussion, let us again return to the 
Nahuatl quantity system. As we saw ( p . 30), it could not 
be considered as congruent with the Cuna system. Just as 
the Cuna expanded vowels suggest vowel length to vSpanish 
authors, we may suppose that the vowels heard and repre¬ 
sented as long by Carochi were in reality considerably longer 
than a normal vowel in Spanish, or in other words of much 
the same nature as the Cuna geminates. Leaving the fact 
that the Aztecan long vowels are not limited to or prevail in 
stressed monosyllables we might perhaps venture to say that 
their present occurrence indicates a monosyllabic root. If so, 
a real correspondence exists between the vowels in Nahuatl 
nd-n-tli and Maya naa ‘mother’, or in Nahuatl a-tl and 
Maya haa ‘water’. 


1 From what we know of Cuna and Kagaba phonology, we may safely 
say that these forms are mere graphical variants of (approximately) the 
same phonetic entity. 
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B. Vowel Syncope 

The Amerindian languages, owing to their agglutinative 
character, are characterized by long word units (cf., for 
instance, Algonkin and Quechua). Along with this peculiar¬ 
ity follows an opposite tendency, found in language in gener¬ 
al, namely that of reducing long stress units to shorter ones. 
This may be noticed in Aymara, where the word structure 
is strictly of the same type as in Quechua. In the earlier 
descriptions of Aymara, we find agglutinated forms longer 
even by syllables than the corresponding forms in Quechua. 
Yet in the spoken language the long word units are consider¬ 
ably shortened by the suppression of final and medial vowels, 
in perfect analogy with what we have seen in Cuna (cf. pp. 
20 sqq.), which gives the language, w r hen written as it is 
spoken, a very different aspect. The reduction of long 
stress units is a living process and can never be considered 
as quite accomplished. We shall speak of syncope as the 
more or less regular total suppression of vowels in specified 
grammatical functions. The rules are never strictly applied, 
older non-syncopated forms being constantly found in alter¬ 
nation with the younger forms. This, of course, depends on the 
tempo of speech as well as on the force of grammatical analogy. 

The leading principles in relation to syncope is that length¬ 
ening of the word or stress unit tends to reduce the the 
quantity, or weight, of the separate syllables. As we have 
seen, final vowels are especially susceptible to reduction, and 
furthermore such medial vowels as end a component unit. 
There exists a close agreement between the principles which 
guide the vowel syncope in Nahuatl o-nen ‘he lived' (from 
nemi ‘live') and in Cuna e-nan ‘his mother', e-pun ‘his sister’ 
(from nana t puna ‘mother, sister’). By addition of flectional 
elements the final vowel of verb stems is syncopated in 
Cuna, as in uk-sa (uisa) ‘gave’ (from ukka- 'give’), tak-sa 
(taisa) ‘saw’ (from takka- ‘see’). The special rules, as far as 
they can be established, will be found in the grammatical 
sketch under the separate headings to which they belong. 
Here we shall only point out that syncopation does not take 
place to such an extent that distinctive elements are cut 
short or the meaning of the word is obscured. 
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A word may for several reasons become stereotyped in 
its syncopated form. Because of the frequency of such 
combinations as nondn ‘my mother*, notd ‘my father* in 
Nahuatl, we find the shorter stems nan-tli , ta-tli 'mother, 
father’, instead of the original reduplications nana, tala. 
In Cuna ai ‘friend’ has gradually ousted the original aya , 
perhaps from the frequent use of an-at, pe-ai ‘my, your 
friend’. On the other hand, non-syncopated forms may 
become general at the expense of the regular syncopated 
forms, of which we often find examples in the texts, e. g., 
otne-ki ‘for a wife’, nukku-kine 'in the lap or center*, beside 
the more frequent combinations nek se ‘to the house, home’ 
(neka ‘house’), kas-kine ‘in the hammock’ ( kachi ‘hammock’), 
which have survived as syntactical units. 

As we have already mentioned (p. 20), syncope affects 
in the first place those vowels which have a minimum of 
stress and have on that account reduced sound quality. 
We sometimes find traces of intermediate stages of reduc¬ 
tion before the syncope is accomplished, as in abogan ‘body’ 
(= apkan), tdgula ‘clear, bright’, tagulegenay ‘is shining 
bright' (cf. taila- ‘be visible'), sagila ‘head’ (= saila ), 1 ina 
kopukua (-gua) ‘when they drink chicha’ (= kopkua), etc. 
In these examples the reduction of the geminate in syllable- 
final position (see p. 22) has already taken place, as in tdgula 
(non-syncopated *takka-la , cf. takka - ‘see’), sagila (non- 
syncopated *sakkala, cf. Kagaba sankala). It appears that 
these vowels are inserted merely to make possible the 
pronunciation of the consonant group without letting the 
first consonant pass into an implosive. 

In the special case in which a word has become dissyllabic 
by vowel expansion (see pp. 30 sqq.), the syncopated form 
is naturally obtained by returning to the original mono¬ 
syllabic form. The regular alternation between syncopated 
and non-syncopated forms as a grammatical function in 
the language may to some extent account for the creation 
of dissyllabic forms, as the original monosyllables could 

1 Gasso writes sagila; the form sagila which I find in the notes proceeding 
from P£rez instead of the current saila, appears to me to depend on 
false reconstruction (cf. further p. 43). 
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quite naturally be understood to be syncopated forms of a 
longer unit. Thus starting from an original e so ‘his fire* 
or so ki ‘by fire', an independent form soo ‘fire' might easily 
be formed by analogy of dissyllabic nouns. 

The vowel affected by syncope is the last one of every 
unit. In compound nouns, for instance, we generally find 
syncopation of the last vowel in one or either component 
(as far as they are liable to syncopation), as in ur-mol ‘sail' 
(ulu ‘ship' and mola ‘cloth’), Yan-tup , place-name (from 
yannu ‘peccary’ and tuppu ‘island’); so also in Kagaba, 
e. g. t kal-kai ‘tree leaf’ (from kali ‘tree' and kai ‘leaf’ [see 
Preuss, p. 352). Occasionally disturbances occur. The 
word purwa ‘wind’ cannot be syncopated in the regular 
way according to the rule on page 22); nevertheless, the fre¬ 
quency of the word in compounds has made shortening 
desirable, whence it has been convenient to suppress the 
first vowel when it occurs medially in a stress unit, as in the 
following compounds: Olo-prua-gili-sop (woman's name), 
dbati-prua-igala ‘maize tempest time' [see further the 
examples on p. 21). This development is, however, quite 
irregular, as the semivowel (w) has at the same been vocalized 
in order to facilitate the pronunciation. 

The syncopation may be more or less thoroughgoing, 
owing to the tempo of speech as well as the length of the 
stress unit. As a rule syncopation does not take place in 
consecutive syllables. This rule may be applied to words 
of the type pirka , purwa , etc. (see p. 22), for the medial 
consonant group here itself depends on a previous syncope 
of a middle vowel (of which no trace is found). For the 
same reason mani ‘silver’ (which is the syncopated form of 
mania) does not admit of any further syncope (although 
olo ‘gold’ alternates with or), neither does achu ‘dog’ (syn¬ 
copated from achua) appear in any shorter form (although 
usu ‘machango’ has beside it the syncopated form us). There 
are, however, examples of consecutive syncopation, whereby 
a word gradually grows shorter. An example of this is the 
numeral ‘seven’, the most primitive form of which is found 
in Chibcha cuhub-cua. The basis of this form, kup -, 1 would 

1 For the meaning of the apostrophe (’) in reconstructed forms, see p. 45). 
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correspond to Cuna *kupp to which a suffix, beginning 
with k- has been added. A middle vowel has been syn¬ 
copated, and the result becomes a stem *kukk~. After 
addition of a further suffix - le to the final vowel of the last 
suffix (-a-?), the latter is again syncopated, and a form kukle 
(written kukile and kugle) is eventually obtained. Even 
if we assume that Cuna kukle represents an original stem 
*kukp- (answering to Chibcha cuhub-), which might have 
become *kupk- by metathesis, we still must reckon with at 
least two consecutive syncopations, provided that every 
agglutinative syllable begins with a consonant and ends 
with a vowel. The verbal stem ukka - ‘give* seems to proceed 
from an earlier *utka -, the syncopated form of utaka - (cf. 
Gasso, p. 129, who quotes utage ‘give me’, with the preterit 
utkisa). This latter form (utkisa) could not be syncopated 
according to the rule on page 22 until contracted to *ukkisa 
(see p. 44); at that stage a second syncope may set in, leading 
to the actual preterit form uksa ( uisa ). 

C. Vovel Assimilation and Ablaut 

In dissyllabic concrete words (especially verb stems) 
the vowels of both syllables are often found to be identical. 
This, which is common in many primitive languages, depends 
on original assimilation of the vowels. In this way may 
be explained the Maya verbal stems cimi- ‘die’, lubu - ‘fall’, 
tepe - ‘break’, ohomo- ‘afflict’, naca- ‘rise’ or the following in 
Arawak: siki - ‘give, put’, titni- ‘swim’, kere- ‘tie’, loko-do- 
‘partake’. 1 In Cuna certain preterit forms point to the 
same original structure, e. g. t pili-sa ‘turned’, ulu-sa ‘was 
angry’, pichi-sa ‘broke’, o-puchu-sa ‘sent’ or ‘peeled’ (Gasso, 
opuchussa ‘mande’, Berengueras, obuchusa ‘pelar coco’), 
and we may further notice the common stems keke - ‘not 
be able’ (reduplicated) and kepe- ‘first, begin' (cf. Arawak 
kebe, kibi ‘very’, originally ‘quick’). In the assimilated 
forms the second vowel has no semasiological function, but 
forms part of a primitive integrated unit. It is mainly after 
these primitive dissyllables with assimilated vowels that 

1 The assimilation is extended to loanwords, cf. Arawak koporo ‘brass’, 
from Dutch koper ‘copper’, Cuna mili ‘thousand’, from Spanish mil. 
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the forms with expanded (or geminated) vowels [see pp. 30 
sqq.) have been modeled. 

Of the various types of ablaut found (although sparingly) 
in the Amerindian languages, Cuna furnishes few examples. 
Thus nothing corresponding to the Bribri vowel alternation 
in ueb 'man' and ulb 'monkey' (Walter Lehmann I, p. 283) 1 
seems to exist in Cuna. There is, however, indirect proot of 
ablaut in Cuna, namely in the verbal stem takka - 'see'. This 
verb, of which we find the alternative stems ta - and takka - 
(cf. further p. 46), appears to be connected with the Kagaba 
verb tu-, tunka - 'see'. Since, however, Kagaba u cannot 
regularly correspond to Cuna a, there seems to be a case 
of primitive vowel change here. Probably Cuna a represents 
the development of an original 9 (see p. 27), a supposition 
which would be strongly corroborated if we were allowed 
to identify the Cuna stem with the verb a-dek -, a-dik -, a-dulc - 
'see' in Arawak. 2 The obscure vowel (9), as a reduced form, 
could probably alternate with any of the normal vowels, 
owing to loss of stress in special context. In that case we 
should have to consider the Kagaba vowel u as original, 
and the Cuna 9 as an alternative reduced form. 

D. Origin of the Consonants 

Two main problems have to be dealt with here: the origin 
of the separate consonants and the modifications which 
they undergo in contact with other sounds, with special 
regard to the question of the geminates. The consonants 
as a rule are more susceptible to the influence of surrounding 
sounds than the vowels, or to the general position within 
the word unit. Many of the problems arising in this con¬ 
nection can be studied only in comparison with the related 
languages, the knowledge of which is thus important for the 
understanding of many facts in Cuna. As in the preceding 


1 That these words are formally related becomes likely by the coexistence 
of muysca ‘man' and muysco ‘monkey’ in Chibcha. 

* This form, however, is comparatively rare in the Arawak languages. 
It is not found in the southwestern group, and appears to be absent even 
in Goajiro, which geographically adjoins Kagaba and Cuna (cf. however 
p. 211). 
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chapter, where we have dealt with the origin of the vowels, 
we shall extend the comparison of the Cuna consonants and 
their combinations to cover a large number of more or less 
closely related languages, still reminding the reader of the 
fact that comparative Amerindian linguistics is as yet at 
an experimental stage. 

We may deal with the separate consonants according 
to the various classes under which they have been described 
in the Phonology (see pp. n sqq.), beginning with the 
stop sounds. Of these there may originally have existed 
three types in all Amerindian languages, as we still find in 
many of the Pacific coast languages and also in Quechua 
and Aymara, namely plain, aspirated, and glottalized stops 
(usually represented by k, k‘, and k\ respectively). Origi¬ 
nally these three types existed in all series of stops (palatals, 
dentals, labials, etc.), as well as in many other types of con¬ 
sonants, but in most.of the existing languages the various 
series are more or less incomplete. In Cuna, as we have seen, 
nothing exists of this system. As in Uto-Aztecan, 1 the 
consonant system is strongly reduced, so that we find but 
a single consonant in each series. There seems to be no 
trace of a different system in Cuna, but in the related Ka- 
gaba the matter appears (in spite of much confusion in the 
orthography used by Preuss) to be somewhat different. Thus 
Kagaba seems to distinguish between k (as in kai ‘leaf, cf. 
Chibcha quye, id.) and g (as in gaj, ga ‘excrement’, cf. Chib- 
cha gye, id.). In Chibcha we apparently find a double 
distinction in the palatals (k t g) and a triple distinction in 
the labials ( b , p , /), whether this latter covers the original 
distinction or not, but there is only a single dental series. 
Distinction between two or three labials seems relatively 
common in the languages of these parts, cf. Arawak, with 
b and p (the latter frequently alternating with /), or Maya 
with b , p , and p (pp) t while the dental series is usually least 
developed. In Cuna the plain, aspirated, and glottalized 
stops have eventually merged in a single series. 

Of the ^-sounds we further find three subtypes, namely 

1 Not however generally, for Pipil distinguishes between k and g and 
(seldom) between / and d. 
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true palatals, velars, and labialized velars (represented by 
k, q , and kw, or k w , A*, respectively). Each of these originally 
constituted a triple series, consisting of plain, aspirated, and 
globalized sounds, as we still find more or less regularly 
in some of the Pacific coast languages of North America. 
But these series are seldom complete, and mostly a distinc¬ 
tion is made between palatal and velar (as in Quechua) or 
between palatal and labialized (as in Nahuatl) only. Of 
these two distinct types of languages, Cuna belongs to the 
second type, making a distinction between k and kw (see 
p. 13), of which the former apparently corresponds to the 
true palatals and the velars, and the latter to the triple 
series of labiovelars, so that two distinct phonemes in Cuna 
would correspond to no less than nine original ones. To 
the same type belongs Kagaba and the related languages 
of Central America, furthermone Chibcha, Nahuatl (and 
related languages) and perhaps Arawak. On the whole the 
labiovelars belong to the Caribbean coast area, but are nota¬ 
bly absent in Maya (cf. Maya nac-, Cuna nakkiv- ‘rise*). 

The dental and labial stops, all coincide in respectively t 
and p in Cuna. Of the latter there seems to exist a triple 
series in Chibcha (b, p , /), of which the last (/) at least appears 
to be fundamentally different from the other two. Thus to 
Chibcha ip-caa ‘thing’ answers Cuna ipi ‘thing’, to Chibcha 
yba ‘blood’, Cuna, ape , apa-, id., Chibcha fi-cua ‘how much?’ 
Cuna pi-kwa, id., to Chibcha fa-gua ‘star’, Bribri ba-kiio, id., 
Cuna ipe-lele ‘sun’, ipa, ipe ‘day’. The original form of 
any consonant sound is usually best preserved in initial 
position. 

To proceed to the spirants (in Cuna s and ch), we notice 
that a great number of originally different sounds must have 
coincided in one fundamental sound in Cuna. P'irst of all, 
as appears from Nahuatl and Maya, the Amerindian lan¬ 
guages probably originally possessed the following four series 
of spirants and affricates: s, £ (= Nahuatl x), c (= Nahuatl 
tz), and c (= Nahuatl ch), some of which at least could appear 
either plain, aspirated or glottalized (cf. Maya tz and 0 , i. e., 
tz*, ch and ch, i. e., ch*). In the southern Central American 
languages, as well as in South America, these sounds are 
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considerably simplified. In Chibcha we find the following four: 
s, z, x and ch , whose exact relation to the original Amerindian 
sounds (as seen in Nahuatl and Maya) is not quite evident. 
As for Cuna, there can hardly be any doubt about the fact 
that all of the above spirants and affricates are merged into 
the s-sound and its geminated variant ch. Also in Kagaba 
there appears to be little distinction between the original 
sounds, although six different spirants and affricates are 
noted by Preuss; the non-phonological use of all these sound 
symbols makes it extremely difficult to perceive the essential 
facts here, and the same holds good to all parts for Arawak, 
where, however, still fewer sounds are distinguishable. 

Of liquids, or various types of /- and r-sounds, Cuna 
probably at first only possessed one, namely /, which accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances appeared as // or rr when geminated 
(cf. p. 23). Compared with the North American languages, 
the South American languages are on the whole wanting 
in liquid sounds. The various forms of affricates (represented 
by tl in Nahuatl) are rare in South America, and although 
we must suppose that these sounds have played an important 
part at one time, it is difficult to follow the evolution in 
those languages where these sounds are now absent (gener¬ 
ally we should have to assume a reduction to either plain 
dentals or plain liquids). The representation in Cuna is 
obscure, and Chibcha, which possesses neither /- not r-sounds, 
furnishes no clue. Here the Cuna and Kagaba /-sound 
appears as n} e . g., Cuna kala, Chibcha quyne ‘bone* (original 
form *kdla- t *k ( zla-). 

In Cuna initial / (as well as r) z is absent or at least unfre¬ 
quent. This depends on a phonetic law, which at one time 
changed every word-initial / to n. The /-sound was, however, 
unchanged when it began a second component element in 
compound units, as in ipe-lele ‘sun’ beside nele 'sacred, chief*. 


1 An analogous development is found in Shoshone and some Siouan 
languages. 

* It is impossible for a Cuna Indian to pronounce an initial r without a 
supporting vowel, cf. the native forms of Robert, Rubdn, Ricardo, Rebecca: 
firftbat, urubtn , irlkardo , errebtka; cf. in Kagaba alana ‘wool’ (lana), 
alima ‘file’ {lima), etc. 
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kannalont - ‘return’ beside noni - ‘arrive’, and from general¬ 
ization of such cases / may occasionally appear in absolutely 
initial position also. Also after a flectional or other prefix, / 
remained, so that alternative forms with l and n arose, 
e. g., narmakke ‘write’, pe-larmakke ‘thou writest’; often, 
however, the n-sound prevailed. On the whole there are 
words which have been preserved with l and n, such as nalu 
and lain ‘macaw, parrot’, calaluk, calanucki ‘evil spirit, 
rheumatism’, nerkwa and lerkwa (lelgua) ‘six’. 1 The tendency 
to normalize the n-forms and eliminate the alternation has 
in many cases obscured the original state of things. Thus 
the verb na- ‘go’ may originally have had initial /, as appears 
from the compounds ai-la- ‘fall’ (lit. ‘go down’?), o-la- 'cause 
to move’ (also cf. Kagaba naH ‘arrive’, aga-la&i ‘place the 
foot', lit. ‘make go down’? see Preuss, p. 367). Initial l is 
no longer a foreign sound to the Cuna Indians, but that 
this was so in comparatively recent times is proved by the 
form in which the Spanish la Cruz , ‘the Cross’, is adopted, 
viz., nacruz (probably pronounced nak-rus). 

As for the geminated forms, see below {pp. 47 sqq.). 

Of the remaining sounds (w, n, w, y) there is nothing in 
particular to be said, as apparently they continue identical 
primitive sounds in Amerindian. Cuna has not the predi¬ 
lection for initial nasals found in Kagaba, where medial 
b or v alternates with initial m. In the latter language the 
pronoun and possessive prefix for the 2d person, the numer¬ 
als ‘two’ and ‘three’, as well as a number of nouns and 
verbs, all begin with m, answering to Cuna p, which latter 
must be considered more original; the Chibcha m- (um-) in 
the 2d person singular of nouns and verbs is either different 
from Cuna p - or depends on a special development within 
Chibcha. That Cuna n - may represent original /- has been 
stated above (p. 40). The use of w after u and 0 and of y 
after i is arbitrary, but most often the semivowels are 
dropped (e. g., takketiyopi ‘like’, > takediobi). Before u and 
0, as in initial position, there is no w in Cuna, neither does 

1 It is stated in Dr. Izikowitz’ notes that lelgua is an older form than 
nergua. The /- remains after -r in tarlelguatkine ‘in the sixth space’ (see 
p. 104). 
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y occur before i. This proves the near affinity between 
w and m, and between y and i. 

We may assume that from time immemorial two ten¬ 
dencies have been active in the Amerindian languages: the 
agglutinative tendency and the tendency to shorten long 
stress units. A comparative study of these languages reveals 
that, apart from initial vowel elements, 1 the constituting 
parts of the words are syllabic units consisting of a consonant 
and a vowel. Primitive suffixes (as well as prefixes) are 
prevalently of this type, but a large number of concrete 
(nominal or verbal) stems are primitively dissyllabic, in 
which case it may be supposed that the vowels of both 
syllables were often identical (cf. p. 36). According to this 
principle of word-formation there can be no other consonant 
clusters than those arising by vowel syncope, but as the latter 
process is as old as the language itself, instances of meeting 
consonants are found already from the first. It is of course 
difficult to disprove the existence of consonant groups in 
the primitive languages of America; this would in particular 
apply to groups consisting of a nasal and a homorganic stop, 
as being in general the most primitive type of consonant 
groups. 

As however syncope and agglutination have ever been 
concomitant factors, new consonant clusters have constantly 
arisen. Clusters so arising may again be reduced by contrac¬ 
tion (or simplification), after which the new sequence of 
vowel-consonant-vowel in time is again ready for syncopa¬ 
tion, which may thus be carried on indefinitely. As a matter 
of fact, many of the American Indian languages, and among 
them Cuna, show a clear aversion to consonant groups, 
especially those consisting of consecutive stops. A stop 
consonant occurring in syllable-final position is converted 
into an implosive (see p. 11), which implies that it is reduced 
in sound although not in duration. In Cuna the syllable 
length is preserved as long as the consonants stand between 
two vowels. 

It is important to distinguish between old and recent 
syncope. As long as the syncopated forms occur in alter- 

1 These are often the so-called “prefix vowels," for which see pp. 115 sqq. 
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nation with non-syncopated forms, the consonants are often 
preserved, except that gemination is lost ( see p . 22) and 
that stops become implosive when syllable-ending (if not, 
an auxilary vowel is always apt to develop, cf. p . 34). Ex¬ 
amples of remaining clusters in Cuna are not unfrequent, 
e. g., okup-sipu ‘white sand' (so mostly in compounds), 
uksa ‘gave’ (from ukka-), siksa ‘cut’ (from sikka -; in both 
cases the syllable-ending palatal is pronounced as an implo¬ 
sive k)\ in makya- ‘pierce, prick’ (usually maiya -, tnaia; 
cf. makka- ‘pierce, shoot, hunt’) the syllable-ending k does 
not seem to be implosive. In common grammatical deriva¬ 
tions, however, the regular phonetical forms are quite as 
often found, e. g., uisa ‘gave’, taisa (from tak-sa) ‘saw’, etc. 

Whenever the etymology of any particular form is obscure, 
or else when the phonetical form is common enough to main¬ 
tain itself (as in taisa ‘saw’, above), contraction of the con¬ 
sonant cluster may be expected. According to the rule, the 
last consonant in a group is preserved, while the first con¬ 
sonant is reduced if it is a stop. Some combinations are 
however permissible, as a labial and a liquid (e. g ., ipla - 
‘die’, napri ‘good’, cf. further pp. 21, 35). Of the consonants 
subject to reduction, the dentals and labials are treated 
differently from the palatals, the former being assimilated 
to the following consonant while the latter are in most cases 
changed into i. In this way Cuna has received four diph¬ 
thongs (at, ei , oi, ui; see p. 9) originally foreign to the lan¬ 
guage. 1 

In the vocalization process of implosive k several stages 
are discernible. As mentioned above (p. 43), the implosive 
remains in many cases, either due to grammatical analogy 
or to a conservative or individual pronunciation. The 
change of implosive k to i is a general linguistic process, 
well known from Spanish and Portuguese (cf. Spanish delei- 
table , from delectabilis , Portuguese direito, from directus, 
etc.). The first stage in the vocalization in Cuna appears 
to be the development of an i before the implosive, as in 
maitc tailcgoe ‘will appear’ (from mak tailekoe), where the 

1 Gasso occasionally writes ae, as in aete ( p . 121), aitee 'lower, descend' 
(cf. Berengueras, p. 40: aide, id.). 
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implosive is clearly marked; in the same way we often find 
soiksa 'said* (from sok-sa), etc. The last stage is represented 
by the suppression of the implosive, whereby the normal 
forms mat tailekoe , soisa , etc., arise. It is remarkable that 
the middle stage is represented also in the case of a geminated 
k , as in tftlkalkua ‘when he saw’, taikkalile ‘if he sees’, sotkal - 
mala ‘(when) they said’, taike ‘see’, tuiku ‘hide’, for ordinary 
takkali , sokkali, takke, tukku. The development of i here 
confirms the opinion favored by Dr. Izikowitz (see p. n), 
namely that the first part of the geminate is a true implosive. 
In this special case, however, the vocalization is clearly 
individual. The vocalization of k is one of the most typical 
and important sound-shifts in Cuna; it takes place before 
practically all consonants, including the semivowel y, as in 
maiya -, maia- f from makya - ‘pierce, prick’, kaiya (kaiya, 
kaya ), from *kakya ‘mouth’. 1 

When the first consonant of the original cluster is a dental 
or a labial, it becomes an implosive and is gradually assim¬ 
ilated to the following consonant (usually a stop), which 
is thereby converted into a geminate. This process has 
evidently been of great importance at one time in Cuna 
word-formation, but owing to the fact that the derivation 
of the word has become obscure (cf. above, p. 43), it is often 
not possible to restitute the primitive form; cf. ukka - ‘give’ 
and utage, utkisa , id. (Gasso, p. 129). Occasional spellings 
with two different consonants, as in aptali ‘five’ (Cullen, see 
Walter Lehmann I, p. 129; now attale ), septosa , setos ‘late’ 
(Gasso, p. 82; Berengueras, sedo tarde) are not always de¬ 
pendable (notice, for instance, that the basis of ‘late’ is 
seto- t not *setlo-). The comparative study of cognate lan¬ 
guages would give a safer result, but unfortunately the 
correspondences are seldom so close that comparisons may 
be drawn. A remarkable analogy is furnished by Bribri (of 
the Talamanca group), where we find a verbal stem ixteQk 
‘hear’ (Walter Lehmann I, p. 276; on p. 298 written i'ts&k), 

1 I think the theory may be dismissed that maiya, kaiya are individual 
variants of makka-, kakka (via *maikka-, *kaikka), as such an evolution 
finds no parallel. The combination aiy is rare in Cuna words; another 
example is ti saiye 'fresh water’ (cf. Berengueras saye 'insfpido’). 
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to which Cuna itto-ka- ‘hear' seems related. Here the earlier 
presence of a consonant is clearly indicated by the aspira¬ 
tion and by the palatal fricative, but whether this consonant 
was an original palatal ( k) or of any other type we are not 
able to tell. 1 

An equally important analogy is found in the Chiripo 
(also of the Talamanca group) word haykui (Walter Lehmann, 
p. 313) ‘maize quern’. This word evidently contains the 
same stem *aki as is found in Kagaba hagi ‘stone’, with 
accession of the common suffix -*kwa- (see p. 54). With 
syncope of the last vowel we obtain a primitive form *ak- 
kwa-, apparently the same word as Cuna akkwa ‘stone’. In 
Talamanca an implosive k thus becomes a fricative (as in 
Pipil), whereas in Cuna it remains as the implosive element 
of a geminated kw. In Tunebo we find (according to Rivet, 
JSAP , vol. 16, p. 36) a form kayka ‘mouth’, which fully 
covers the Cuna form kakka. The fricative is thus a common 
product of an original implosive. In Chibcha the words for 
‘stone’ and ‘mouth’ are respectively written hyca and quy- 
hyca. This allows us to conclude that at least certain implo¬ 
sive consonants were converted into aspiration here and 
that the primitive forms of these words must have been 
* 9 k-kwa and *k‘2’ka , respectively. 2 

In Kagaba, closely related to Cuna, we find a prepon¬ 
derance of consonant groups consisting of a nasal with 
homorganic stop (1. e., nk, ng, nt , mp, etc.). In Cuna such 
combinations are much less frequent, whence it might be 
supposed that the nasal was at one time suppressed in such 


1 The aspiration or the palatal fricative (x) in place of an implosive is 
widely spread in Amerindian languages. We merely have to point to Pipil. 
where practically every Nahuatl saltillo (which, as generally supposed, 
was earlier a reduced consonant) is represented by this fricative sound. 
Although the Bribri medial ts does not appeal to harmonize with the Cuna 
dental, the phonology of the former language is too little studied to force 
us to abandon the connection between the two words. We might even 
go so far as to say that Nahuatl Uoa, tlatoa ‘say’ (from cf. Cuna o-tto- 

'let hear', caus.) contains the same stem, as ‘say’ and ‘hear’ merely 
constitute different aspects of the same verbal action. 

* By the apostrophe (’) we represent any suppressed (implosive) 
consonant. 
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combinations in Cuna. The more or less complete reduction 
of a nasal in such combinations is by no means rare in the 
American languages, and sometimes (as in Cree in North 
America) aspiration is the intermediate stage. There is at 
least one good example in support of this theory, namely 
Kagaba sankala , sdngala 'head, chief*, which evidently cor¬ 
responds to Cuna saila with the same meaning. The latter 
form must go back to an earlier *sakla (cf. the variants 
sagla , sagila; see p. 34), which may be derived from *sakkala , 
a form not preserved. Strictly speaking this example does 
not prove that a geminate arose from the combination of a 
nasal with a stop, but merely that the original nasal cluster 
was reduced; in the opposite case the syncope would not be 
expected (cf. p. 22; the phonetic process is perfectly parallel 
to the one in Cuna ties 'English*, from Spanish ingles). 
There are, however, some examples which indirectly make 
the gemination rather probable. In Kagaba a number of 
verbs are provided a special form in - nka , e. g., tu-nka (tu- 
'see*), mei-nka (tnej - 'sing*), nei-nka (nei - 'go'), ni-nka ( ni- 
'search*), na-nka-hi (na -, la- 'arrive*, cf. Cuna na- 'go*), 
which seem to correspond to Cuna formations in -kka- f 
e. g., ta-kka- 'see* (cf. ta-latai-la- 'appear*, ta-la ‘eye’), 
ima-kka - 'make* (cf. ima-sa 'made*, ima-la 'thing’), pio-kka- 
‘nail* (cf. pipyo-ka-, pipyo-sa 'beat*). The first vowel differs 
in Kagaba tu-nka- and Cuna ta-kka- (cf. p. 37), but it is 
still probable that the suffixes are the same. If we were 
allowed to compare Kagaba a-tunk- ‘see* with Arawak a-dek- 
(see ibid.), it would appear that the latter language likewise 
reduces -nk- to -kk- f and this is further made probable by 
the scarcity of combinations of nasals and homorganic stops 
in that language. 

The above theory gains support from the instance of 
Spanish loanwords. Among these are kapan (kapan) 'bell*. 
Unfortunately, the most exact entry of this word is in the 
form kapan-kalu ‘bell house*, which states nothing definitely 
about the nature of the p. It is, however, far likelier that 
this writing represents kappan than kapan , for the latter 
would rather have been written *kaban or *kapan. The 
Kagaba word is regularly kampdna (Preuss, p. 454), with 
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the nasal group preserved. In conformity with this, Spanish 
anzuelo (‘fishhook*) appears as achuel - (cf. achuelnukal 
‘anzuelo*, CES io, />. 659), where -ch- stands for -ss- (see 
p. 20). The Kagaba form is ansuizu, with the nasal remaining 
(see Preuss, p. 424). 

In connection with groups consisting of nasals and stops, 
we may mention the combination of m with a following 
k, i. e., where the nasal and stop have different places of 
formation. In this case the nasal is not lost but is partially 
assimilated to the palatal stop, thus becoming a palatal 
nasal. An example of this we find in tunku (a)- ‘grow big, 
grow up’, from tutnma ‘big*. By addition of the inchoative 
suffix - ku- (see p. 66) and syncope of the preceding vowel, 
we get *tum-ku-, which is assimilated to tunku -. In the 
same way panpa(a) ‘far* (cf. pannarpa, id.) becomes pampa(a) 
and anape ‘sister-in-law*, ampe. The development is the 
same as in Nahuatl centetl ‘one (stone)’, cencd ‘much*, from 
cent ‘one*, or in Arawak a-dunku- ‘sleep’ (from a-dum-ku-). 
Comparing this latter word with Arawak a-dek- ‘see’ (see 
p. 46), we get a striking parallel to the evolution in Cuna 
tunku- and takka-. 

On page 17 we have touched upon a problem which pertains 
to phonology as much as to etymology, namely the question 
of the geminated /-sound. Since it must be assumed that 
there are two distinct varieties, ll and rr (vid. ibid.), a differ¬ 
ent origin of these sounds must necessarily be postulated. 
As rr appears in many ways the normal gemination product 
of /, we shall deal with it first. Considering such a plain 
case as the contact of a syllable-ending / (or r, see p. 16) 
with another / beginning the following syllable, the first¬ 
hand product would naturally become rl (as we actually 
find written in some cases in the Cuna texts, cf. purlagua 
‘together’, in ES 4, p. 20). As this sound normally appears 
as rr (as in opurra- ‘mix', lit. ‘put together’), we might con¬ 
clude x that when two /-sounds meet the ultimate result is 
a geminated rr. Perhaps the loanword chiari ‘Charlie* is 
instructive in this respect, for even though the phonetic 
correspondence appears somewhat capricious, it still remains 
clear that rl and rr (r; cf. p. 17, footnote 2) are historically 
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one phoneme in Cuna. The combination rl is found in 
Kagaba also, as in harlehi ‘be changed into stone* (see Kagaba 
Verb, p. 359; from hagi ‘stone*?). In Arawak also the rl - 
sound (or digraph) is found (as in marli-ti - ‘make*), but its 
origin is nowhere explained. All we can say at the moment 
is that in certain languages on the Caribbean seaboard a 
sound exists which to Europeans at least suggests a com¬ 
bined r and /. 

This sound (or the more normal rr) occurs whenever two 
/-sounds get into contact. Thus we find sapirre ‘north*, 
apparently from sapile (Berengueras; = sappile ?) and a 
suffix -le (see p. 62) or serreti ‘old*, from the stem in selet 
‘father* and the same suffix. If this holds in every case is 
difficult to say in want of still more extensive material, but 
a phonological analysis seems to warrant this assumption. 
Wherever the first sound in a consonant group with l is 
not a liquid, there is no phonological authorization for the 
rr-sound. Still our material is not sufficient to prove the 
development in this case. The passive stem of kunna - ‘eat* is 
kulle- (see p. 147) and provided that the root is *kut - (cf. the 
preterit kucha ), 1 the form kulle- shows that an original com¬ 
bination tl gives //, and not rr. If this is correct, we must 
assume a different origin for the word pairs quoted on page 
17, unless other factors have worked along. In one case ll 
seems the natural product of gemination, namely when 
it is due to grammatical analogy, as in kepkwillali ‘beginning 
to dance’; this is a gerundial form of kwila- ‘dance* and as 
such demands the gemination of the final consonant of 
the verb stem (see p. 173). 

In the case of an n followed by / there is good reason to 
think that the liquid is assimilated to the nasal, as in kwenna 
‘one* beside kwena (see p. 100), cf. kwennakwa (Gasso, p. 54: 
kuen nahua ‘solo’) ‘single, alone* and unnilakwa , id. (Gass6: 
unilahua ‘unico*). It is likely that the suffixes are the same 
in both words (-la or -laku’ri). 

Another aspect of consonant gemination has been of 
great importance in the evolution of the language. It is 

1 Also cf. Quechua k'utu- 'gnaw', Nahuatl cot-dna ‘pinch, cut\ Arawak 
a-koto - ‘eat’, etc.(?). 
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illustrated by the following instances from our notes, showing 
the formation of the absolute superlative degree (‘very*) of 
adjectives. The latter form is expressed by a (geminated) 
consonant sound in the body of the word, as in purrrigriat 
‘very small' (from purriguat ‘small’, pippligua , id. (from 
pipxgua, i. e., pippikwa ‘small’). For the meaning of the 
symbols employed to express the emphatic sound (rrr 
and pp!)> I must refer to the explanation given by their 
originator. 1 It is evident that by sustaining the consonant 
sound a similar effect is attained as by lengthening the 
vowel in such words as ‘small’, ‘wee’ in English. In as 
much as this remains an accidental phenomenon, as may be 
found in every language, it has of course but little interest 
for the study of word formation. But when it appears that 
the same effect is obtained by changing a plain consonant 
into a geminate, as in senikkwat ‘very small’, from senikwa 
‘small’, gemination has obtained a phonological function; 
for while the former modifications of the consonants can 
only be considered as phonetic anomalies, we here have a 
case of alternation between separate phonemes. The role 
played by emphatic gemination in the growth of the language 
may rather be imagined than actually proved. It is unmistak¬ 
ably the underlying force in the formation of such variants 
as tokka ‘much’ to toka , id., or lottery a ‘too much’ (Gasso), to 
todera ‘much’ (Berengueras), and it may have played a 
part in the formation of the words totto ‘small’ and tumma 
‘great’ (cf. Nahuatl tomahuac, ‘big’, quoted on p. 37). As a 
principle of word formation, consonant gemination bears 
a close resemblance to vowel gemination, with we have 
dealt on pp. 30 sqq. 

E. Alternation of Consonants 

Consonant alternation is in a manner of speaking, anal¬ 
ogous to vowel gradation (or ablaut; see pp. 36, 37); it is 

1 When asking Dr. Izikowitz whether he had intended to represent a 
type of glottalized sound by the exclamation point (as found in the lan¬ 
guages of the Pacific coast of North America), I was answered in the 
negative. By this symbol mere emphasis of the consonant was meant to 
be expressed; a p! might possibly be characterized as a non-glottalized 
fortis. 
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typical of the Amerindian languages. We have already seen 
an example in the emphatic gemination described on page 
49. Apart from this case, there are mainly two types of 
consonant alternation, namely permutation of plain, aspirate 
and glottalized sounds within the same series (cf. p. 38) 
and alternation between sounds of different series (chiefly 
where one belongs to the palatal series). By these alterna¬ 
tive forms various shades of meanings are expressed, such 
as diminution, augmentation, etc. 

In Cuna the former type of permutation cannot exist 
owing to the evolution of the consonant system in this 
language ( see p. 39). Of the latter some traces are found. 
Lehmann points out (Walter Lehmann I, p. 283) that the 
word tule 'man, which is also used as a tribe name, alter¬ 
nates with another tribe name, Chide . 1 Another word which 
might be quoted here is sulu ‘monkey* (cf. an analogous 
word pair in Bribri, p. 37). The Cuna s (ch) no doubt repre¬ 
sents Amerindian *c, which in alternation with /, expresses 
either diminution or depreciation; it is thus appropriate in 
a word for ‘monkey*. The final u in sulu may depend on 
assimilation (cf. p. 36); Lull’s form tulu ‘man’ (Walter Leh¬ 
mann I, p. 131) may however be a mistake. Even a liquid 
(/) may alternate with the prepalatal affricate (c), which 
thus takes the place of a palatalized l in languages which 
lack the latter sound. With true intuition Gasso has assumed 
a relationship between the Quechua word for ‘dog* ( allko) 2 
and Cuna achu(a), id., which is possible if we suppose an 
original alternation between *al(q )-, *al'(q)~ and *ac-. Perhaps 
an example of consonant alternation within Cuna itself is 
found in the word pairs pilu- and pisu - (< *picu-?) ‘circle, 
revolve’; cf. pilu-pilu-guakii ‘en ruedas' and pisu-pisu ‘en 
curvas (see CES 10, p. 412). But, as in the case of ablaut, 
we chiefly have to depend on the related languages for 
alternating forms. Thus Bribri kndza- ‘eat or suck juicy things, 
as oranges’ represents an alternative form of kota - ‘eat maize’, 

1 We also find the tribe name Yule. 

* A similar form is found in ‘West Patagonian', namely d(i)a’lki 'dog’ 
(see Skottsberg, in Amer. Anthr., vol. 15, No. 4, p. 607). The forms can 
be related only if is taken to be a prefix. 
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according to Lehmann (Walter Lehmann I, p. 296). The 
latter form is evidently related to, or identical with, the 
Cuna verbal stem *kut- f in kunna- ‘eat’. This example is 
interesting as it shows the generality of certain tendencies 
in the Amerindian languages. The same use of forms with 
prepalatal consonants ( s , i) to express actions connected 
with liquid (as opposed to dry) substances has been noted 
by Boas in the Siouan languages, e. g. t Dakota ska'pa ‘slap’, 
ska'pa ‘slap wet surfaces’, etc. (Some traits of the Dakota 
language , in Language , vol. 13). 

2. Structure of the Words. Formative Elements 

This chapter forms an intermediary division between the 
part treating of the language historically and the grammat¬ 
ical sketch, dealing with inflection. It is in many respects 
difficult to draw a line between flectional and non-flectional 
elements in an agglutinative language. We shall, however, 
try to make such a distinction here in order to be able to 
deal with one class of formative elements more from an 
historical viewpoint and the other more in relation to the 
syntactical function. Formatives of the latter class may 
readily be applied to any word stem, whether simple or 
compound, whence it is an advantage to have dealt with 
word formation in its entirety previous to an analysis of 
the grammatical forms. 


A. Reduplicaton 

The function of reduplication is so general that it may be 
conveniently dealt with in a special chapter. Reduplication 
means a repetition of the same elements as a means of gram¬ 
matical expression. We may distinguish between two 
classes of reduplication, namely repetition of whole words 
and repetition of the first syllable only. The distinction is 
not quite marked, for in monosyllabic stems there will 
naturally be one class only and even in dissyllabic stems 
reduplication of the first syllable may actually appear as 
a reduplication of the whole word owing to syncope of the 
final vowel in the dissyllabic stem. Another distinction, 
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however, often exists between the two classes, which will 
be mentioned immediately. 

From a semasiological viewpoint the distinction between 
the two classes of reduplication is of minor importance. Any 
reduplicated form tends to express the same fundamental 
ideas, namely those of plurality and iteration. Reduplica¬ 
tion belongs to concrete stems, either nominal or verbal, 
and the grammatical function depends on the nominal or 
verbal character of the word. The various shades of meaning 
expressed is strictly analogous to those obtained in English 
be the repetion of a word, as in “here a house, there a house, 1 ' 
“a tree here and a tree there," or in “he ran and ran," “fell 
and fell," “wept and wept," etc. When the word is nominal, 
reduplication mainly expresses plurality, when verbal, 
chiefly iteration or duration, although (as we shall see in the 
paragraphs dealing with the verb) plurality may be expressed 
in the latter case as well. 

We shall now return to the formal aspect of reduplication, 
as the more important one in this connection. Beginning 
with the first class of reduplication, we notice that the 
repeated elements are separate stress units {see p. 23), that 
is, the final vowel of each repeated part is short. The fol¬ 
lowing are typical examples of this type of reduplication: 
pisu-pisu ‘crooked (all the time or everywhere)', kuttu- 
kultu-tti, kuttu-kuttu ‘spotted’, arba-arba ‘one who works 
and works’, ‘industrious’, maiya-maiya ‘pricking (repeatedly 
or all the time)’, kila-kila ‘scraped or without leaves’; cf. 
also kuena kuena (kuen kuena, by syncope) ‘one here and 
one there’ (Gasso, p. 54), ipi ipi ‘what?’ {ibid., p. 53). Re¬ 
duplication is probably also found in ku&gua {= kwa-kwa , 
in two stress units) ‘nut, seed’ (lit. ‘nuts, seeds’? cf. kwa 
kwen ‘one nut’, kwa po ‘two nuts’). 

The second class is characterized by the repetition of the 
initial syllable of the reduplicated word. The plainest 
variety of this reduplication is formed as follows: {an-mal) 
ma-mai ‘we live’ (lit. ‘are in a lying position'), na-nae ‘go 
about’, yibyqqe, ‘beat’ (cf. piokka - ‘nail, strike’). 1 All redu¬ 
plicated forms of the second class make one stress unit. Of 

1 Probably = pipioke; cf. Berengueras, p. 45: bibioge, bibiosa, etc. 
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this class a special variety is found in which the first syllable 
of the stress unit is followed by a geminated consonant, 
as in the following examples: mom-mookua 'weak*, mum- 
mut ‘drunkard’, mem-mer-make ‘flutter, agitate’, and perhaps 
also kua-kuar-mdke ‘boil’ (if = kwak-kwar-makke) . This 
latter type is greatly interesting as it appears to have affin¬ 
ities in Uto-Aztecan. Both in Nahuatl and Pipil reduplica¬ 
tion is most commonly formed by repeating the first syllable 
of the word, which is followed by a saltillo (in Nahuatl) or a 
palatal fricative (in Pipil; cf. above, p. 45, footnote 1), as in 
Nahuatl ni-nemi ‘walk about, live’ (cf. Cuna nanae), tla- 
cul-cui ‘pick, pluck in various places, clean, sweep’, tla-pl-pi 
‘pick a plant here and there’, or in Pipil: Jcax-k&l ‘a house 
here and a house there’, ‘houses’, kux-kuydmet ‘here a pig, 
there a pig', ‘hogs’, etc. As we have seen on page 45, the 
Uto-Aztecan saltillo and related phonemes are corresponded 
by a geminated consonant in Cuna. In this particular case 
the reduplication syllable originally ended in a consonant 
(probably the same as the last consonant of the reduplicated 
dissyllabic stem). Thus the original form of reduplication 
corresponding to Nahuatl pdpaca ‘w r ash repeatedly’ would 
have been *pak-paka, and because of the preponderance 
of stems in which the last consonant was a stop the redupli¬ 
cation syllable came to assume the typical saltillo’ed form. 
Similarly the palatal fricative (x), as representating a lost 
stop consonant, was generalized to all (or most) cases where 
reduplication of the first syllable occurred in Pipil. Thus 
we may say that a formation such as Cuna tnemmermakke 
‘flutter* represents an earlier *me-mel-, where the form of 
the reduplication syllable is due to the analogy of stems 
containing a medial stop. 

B. Nominal Suffixes 

By nominal suffixes we mean formative elements which, 
added to nominal of verbal stems, make a new word of the 
nominal class (i. e., nouns, adjectives, numerals, and anal¬ 
ogous words). The chief nominal suffixes in Cuna are 
(according to their importance): -kwa , -yo, -pa (- paa), -kki 
(-ki), - la , -ti, -na, -ni (-It), -pi, -kala , -s. 
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-kwa (sync, -k) 

This is v the most common suffix in Cuna and at the same 
time typical of a whole group of languages, including Chib- 
cha. It is not quite certain that this suffix has one origin; 
in Chibcha we find both -cua and -gua . 1 At the same time 
this suffix has, at least in Cuna, a widely different significa¬ 
tion, which can hardly be expressed in comprehensive terms. 
According to Lehmann (Walter Lehmann I, p. 277) the 
suffix - kwa (in Talamanca and related languages) deter¬ 
mines “round objects'* and is supposedly an old word for 
“eye" (cf. Rama -up 'eye', used as suffix in kat-Up 'fruit', 
lit. 'tree eye', etc.; ibid ., p. 421). In this connection it is 
necessary to be reminded of the fact that no determinative 
element ever expresses a primitive idea of “round object," 
etc. The reason why similar statements are so often made 
in linguistic works is partly that the primitive signification 
is usually unknown , partly that, in cases where we might 
arrive at a concrete sense, this sense seldom covers the 
meaning of any general term in any European language. 
Because *kwa in one language denotes an ‘egg*, in another 
an ‘eye’, and in a third a 'nut' (cf. Cuna kwa-kwa *nut(s)’), 
we must not conclude that it ever meant ‘round object', for 
although the same word may be applied to more than one 
thing, its use may still be limited to a certain number (rather 
than class) of things (cf. English ‘eye’, of which we can 
definitely say that it never meant 'round object', and which 
is used in many secondary senses, from the 'eye' of a needle 
to the ‘eye’ of the law). As far as Cuna is concerned, *kwa 
could be used of a 'nut' (as a matter of fact, the final syllable 
of the reduplicated(P) word kwa-kwa at the same time embod¬ 
ies the concrete root word and the abstract suffix), but 
further also of many other similar things, such as 'fruits, 
buds, flowers, eyes, stars', etc. 2 

Thus we find -kwa used in the following words in Cuna: 
ak-kwa 'stone' (cf. p. 45; so also in Bribri (dkud 'stone', Walter 


1 cf. fi-cua ‘how much?’ and fa-gua ‘star’. 

# Such words often have identical names in Indian languages, as itha\ 
wVika in Dakota. 
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Lehmann, p. 278), iisku>a ‘star’ (an old word = niiskwa; 
the first element might be identical with Nahuatl tx-tii 
‘eye’, cf. Kagaba and Sinsiga uba ‘eye’ and ‘star’; also Chib- 
cha fa-gua, Bribri bce-kub ‘star’), niiskwa ‘star’ (the current 
word, cf. above; probably from ni ‘moon’), tala-kwa ‘eye’ 
(tala, id), win-kwa ‘a single bead’ (from wini ‘beads, fruit’). 
From this use of the suffix -ku>a a diminutive function is 
easily derived, 1 as in machi-kwa ‘boy’ (machi, id.), wa-kwa 
‘grandson, granddaughter’ (cf. Quechua huahua ‘baby’, 
Spanish guagua), yaa-kwa ‘maiden’ (cf. p. 31), sappin-kwa 
‘young boy’; perhaps also muu-kwa 'sister of grandparent’ 
(very old persons are often called by diminutives, just as 
little children). Here we might also mention the name of 
the king of fishes, Uwa-kwa, from u(w)a ‘fish’, and similar 
ones. 

The suffix -kwa is used in two fundamentally different 
senses in Cuna. One has been mentioned above; the other 
is chiefly connected with persons, especially to express that 
anyone is in the habit of doing something, as in ope-kwa 
‘bather, one who bathes much’, aparmakke-kwa ‘one who 
runs’, parwisoe-kwa ‘one who imitates others'. Except we can 
derive this usage from the diminutive function, by assuming 
that depreciation is implied (cf. the last example above), 
this -kwa would have quite another origin. The remaining 
functions of -kwa may probably be derived from either of 
these principal ones. 

Thus -kwa is very common in adjectives, e. g., korrokwa 
and kolo-kwa ‘yellow’, sipu-kwa ‘white’, ochi-kwa ‘sweet’, 
tammipe-kwa ‘cold’, wie-kwa 'weak, lazy’. As all (or most) 
adjectives in Cuna are at the same time real norms (cf. p. 97; 
sipu-kwa, ochi-kwa and wie-kwa are as often used in the 
sense of ‘whiteness,’ ‘sweetness’ and ‘weakness’ respectively), 
it is clear that the use of the suffix is ultimately determined 
by the meaning of the original substantive. Of the adjec¬ 
tives mentioned above, it is likely that the three first ones 
originally referred to objects which might be determined by 


l ) cf. Gass6 {p . 41): "el propio modo de expresarlos ( sci /., the diminutives) 
es mediante hua ” (*. e., -kwa). 
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the suffix -kwa (cf. p. 54); 1 the latter two seem rather to be of 
the same kind as ope-kwa, etc. (see p. 55). As indicated 
above, the same suffix expresses abstracts, but it is not 
correct to speak of a suffix - kwa corresponding to English 
‘-ness* or any similar derivative, as Berengueras (e. g., tule- 
ti-ua 'humanidad', p. 50) and others have done. This idea 
is by no means expressed by the suffix but is inherent in 
every adjective in Cuna. In the same way the rendering 
of sipu-hua as ‘very white' (from sipu 'white') is merely 
imaginary. 

At last we have to mention the form -wa (-ua ), which is 
found alternating with -kwa (-gua). Although the palatal 
element is generally missing (cf. even in Kagaba and Bribri 
kal-uei and ktit-uo 'fruit', as against Sinsiga car-goa 'tree'; 
correct?), we rather have to suppose that this everywhere 
depends on the tendency to reduce kw to w in the Indian 
languages of South and Central America (see p. 13). As we 
have shown (ibid.), Gasso almost always writes -hua for 
-kwa, and the coexistence of sipu-gua and sipu-ua 'white', 
etc., seems to confirm this opinion. Thus I do not think 
that any special meaning can be ascribed to the suffix -wa 
in the following words: tammipe-ua 'cold' (cf. tam-mibe-kua , 
id.), sipu-ua-ti 'whiteness' (Berengueras, p. 50; cf. sipu-gua 
'whiteness', ibid.), ichakua-ua 'badness, wickedness' (Spanish 
maldad, ibid.; cf. ichakua-gua 'bad'), ochi-ua-ti 'sweetness' 
(ibid.; cf. above), and for the same reason ilekua-ua ‘file, 
rank', and others ending in -kwa-wa (probably = -kkiva- 
kwa), merely contain a reduplicated -kwa. 

- y 0 

This suffix seldom occurs alone (of which we find an 
example in ibemimir-yo-gan ‘comidas’, CES 10, p. 457), but is 

1 The root korr - (kor -) seems to refer to the ripening of fruits and corn, 
and this holds for Cuna (cf. korege 'ripen*, Berengueras) as well as for 
Arawak (cf. in the latter language kor-e ‘be red, ripe’). Hence it is very- 
likely that Cuna korro-kwa originally meant ‘iipe fruit’, from whence the 
meaning was extended to the ‘color of ripe fruit*. As for ochi-kwa , it is 
also stated to mean dulces, i. e., ‘sweets’. Cuna sipu(kwa) might originally 
mean ‘w-hite pebble’; cf. sip-kana ‘piedras blancas’ in CES io, p. 15. For a 
similar word stem in Arawak, see the last chapter of this grammar (/>. 211). 
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nearly always used with the element -pi (see p. 121). The 
suffix -yo has probably nothing to do with the homophonous 
adverb ( see />. 182), but is with great probability related to 
the Nahuatl suffix -yo- {e. g., in teo-yd-tl 'godhead', from 
ted-tt 'god'); it is especially to be noticed that it frequently 
combines with the suffix -l (see p. 62), as in qua-l-ld-tl 'good¬ 
ness', which agrees with Cuna ipi-mimmi-r-yo- ('something 
given to eat'; 1 Nahuatl qua-l- 'good' is probably derived from 
qua- 'eat', hence literally 'eatable', 'good to eat’). 

The true meaning of the suffix -yo in Cuna cannot be 
ascertained except by inference. In Bribri the same suffix 
exists, in the form -id, which according to I,ehmann (Walter 
Lehmann I, p. 278) denotes 'ornament, piece of garment', 
etc. Although this seems a rather concrete significance, it 
may be doubted whether this definition does not in reality 
suffer from the same weakness as that of -kwa (see p. 54). 
For in the same way we might state of Nahuatl -yo- that it 
denotes 'trade' (1 tlaxinca-yo-tl 'carpentry') or 'nationality' 
(Mexica-yd-tl). As a matter of fact, the suffix -yo (occurring 
in Nahuatl and other American Indian languages) seems to 
have a quite different function. It can be a collective suffix, 
but it can also serve to express 'oneness', and in this sense 
it is closely related to Nahuatl yo (also iyo) 'alone'. This 
circumstance seems in perfect agreement with what we find 
in Cuna. As already said (p. 57), -yo mostly occurs with the 
termination -pi, which among other things expresses the 
idea of 'only' (see p. 89). Since these elements are so 
frequently joined, we may conclude that their meanings 
harmonize and that they corroborate each other, as in 
English 'only one’, etc. 

The combined suffix -yo-pi (sync. - yop ), which literally 
would mean 'only one, all one', is mostly used to express 
the idea of similarity, as in the following typical examples: 
ipo-yop-ittoleke (ipi-?) ‘how do you feel?' (lit. ‘like what?'), 
itti-yop tailesa 'it looked (appeared) like this', an-serreti-yopi 

1 This is, I think, the proper Cuna form; mitnmi signifies a 'baby (girl)', 
but to understand the translation ‘comidas’ (if correct) we must assume 
an alternative meaning ‘feed’, or the like; cf. ntitnid ‘give a little’ (Prince, 
in Amer. Anthr., vol. 15). 
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ittoke ‘I feel (like) old'. The literal meaning is naturally 
‘all one', ‘the same as'; serreti-yopi would thus be ‘all one 
old man’, i. e., ‘the same as an old man'. The affinity with 
the collective idea, on the other hand, becomes evident from 
the following favorite phrase in Cuna: The English ‘like 
gold’, etc., is preferably rendered in Cuna by pel olo-yopi 
(from pela 'all', see p. no), that is to say, ‘all like gold', 
‘all the same as gold', etc. Hence we may conclude in a 
general way, although we miss the underlying concrete idea, 
that the suffix -yo functions as a means of expressing 'like¬ 
ness' or the state of being ‘one of a certain group' or simply 
the ‘uniformity of a group of people or things.' 

-pa (-paa; sync, -p) 

This very important suffix is also obscure in its origin, 
and it is not even clear whether we have to do with several 
fundamentally different elements or not. By comparing 
this suffix with similar ones in the related languages, we 
may first of all think of the Bribri plural suffix -pa } as in 
ucb-pa ‘people’ (from ueb ‘man’, 1 kdle-pa ‘trees’ (from 
ice-pa ‘they’ (from ice ‘he’), etc (Walter Lehmann I, pp. 
283, 316). Although used as a plural suffix in Bribri, this is 
not necessarily the original function of this formative; we 
also have to consider its oecurranee in tribe names, such as 
Terra-ba , Kaga-ba. From these we might conclude that -pa 
is an old collective suffix. 

This conclusion now is in a certain mode confirmed by 
Cuna and Kagaba usage'. In Cuna, -pa is no doubt most 
common in combination with an /-suffix {-la or -r; see p . 62), 
added to a verbal or adjectival stem to express the idea of 
‘much’ or ‘very’, e. g. f nope-r-pa ‘envies much’ or 'is very 
envious’ (from nope-t ‘envy’), aitikki-r-pa ‘is heavy' (lit. 
‘presses much’), ue-r-pa ‘hot’ (lit. ‘burns much’, from ue - 
‘burn’), tuttu-yappane-r-pa ‘sweet-smelling flower’ {yap-panna- 
‘smell’), kope-r-pa ‘drunkard’ ( kopa - ‘drink’), kape-r-pa ‘one 
who sleeps much’ (vSpanish dormilon ), kole-r-pa ‘talker’ 
(Gasso, p. 44), and further in tumme-r-pa ‘(he, it is) very 

1 This is probably the same word as Guaymf waimi (from original *waipi 
or *waimi). 
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big’, 1 wie-r-pa '(he, it is) very weak’, urwe-r-pa '(he, it is) 
very bad 1 , nue-r-pa-, nui-r-pa t or nue-ti-r-pa '(he, it is) very 
good', nikka-rpa or nikke-rpa ‘there is much he has much', 
etc. All these derivations may at the same time function as 
finite verbs ('he drinks much’, 'he sleeps much', etc.; cf. 
emi uerpaa 'it is very hot today’). 2 Assuming that - pa is 
the collective suffix we have met in Talamanca {p. 58), 
and -r- the nominal suffix -la, we arrive at a signification 
'collective actions of' for the complex -rpa, and the preceding 
verb form in -e would change the whole unit into a finite 
verb (or adjective); thus, kope-r-pa ‘there is much drinking', 
nue-r-pa 'there is much good', etc. 3 

In certain words, where the stem ends in 4 a, there is no 
preceding /-suffix, e . g., ser-paa ‘(very) hard’ (from seloka- 
'become hard'; Lull writes slleba ‘hard’), mer-paa ‘much* 
(from meloa- 'augment'); uee-ba 'caliente* ( CES 10, p . 611), 
pukki-pa 'enough' (cf. pukkitarra, id.), pik-pa 'enough', 
perkwappa 'all', 4 an pukki-ba 'I am sorry’ (cf. Berengueras 
pukki 'pena'). In most of these, however, we notice that 
the root is nominal (even though the word may occasionally 
be used as a verb), whence the addition of a collective plural 
suffix is quite regular. 

If the suffix -pa thus is preferably added to nominal stems, 
it would be theoretically possible to use it with a purely 
verbal form as well, since the differentiation between noun 
and verb is in any case secondary {see p. 112). If tule 'man', 
which is formally a verb meaning ‘he lives’, is capable of 
forming a collective plural ‘men together’, this would also 
be true of its verbal counterpart, which, with the suffix 


1 Gasso (/>. 42), thinking that -erpa is a suffix corresponding to the 
Spanish ntuy 'very’, writes tuma-erpa ’very big', ttapri-erpa 'very good/ 
but this usage is not confirmed by our material and may be due to mere 
speculation. 

* Notice that the syncopated form is never used in this construction 
and that the final vowel may be lengthened; the expanded vowel 
corresponds to an emphatic very in English. 

3 The idea that -pa might be the postposition ‘with’ (see p. 187) no doubt 
has to be abandoned, since it is not customary for adverbial phrases (‘with 
drinking’, ‘with good acts’) to be verbalized. 

4 Cf. Gasso (p. 25): “universalidad de individuos 6 partes per-kua-pa .” 
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added, would then mean ‘they live collectively’. The latter 
construction appears to exist in Kagaba. I quote the 
following examples from Preuss {Kagaba Verb , p. 366): 
avauinge-ba azekuala “weinend waren sie beisammen,” hahiu 
arluninge-ba “er liebte sehr die Koka,” §im'inge-ba taM “von 
vielem Lachen (war sie) blau.” The fact that this -ba (= pa) 
is everywhere preceded by the element -nge- (the same as 
Cuna -kke t in ta-kke ‘see’, -tna-kke ‘make’, etc.?) is of little 
consequence, since this form has to be considered as verbal. 
Kagaba, however, also seems to possess the equivalent of 
the Cuna formation in - rpa , which here appears as -la-ma 
« la-pa , the non-syncopated form of the Cuna suffix), e. g., 
kua-lama ‘fruits of the earth, harvest', Siba-lama , Siva-lama 
‘song, widsom’, etc. The signification may well be under¬ 
stood as collective. 1 

In the cases with which we have dealt up to now, the 
suffix -pa might be considered as a purely grammatical 
element, analogous to the plural suffixes or to -pi{i); see 
p. 88). Formally it stands apart as a distinct variant by 
its expanded vowel, which marks it as a relatively indepen¬ 
dent part of speech. Nevertheless, we have thought best to 
deal with it here as it might prove difficult to arrange it 
under any special heading in the grammatical sketch. 

We now have to consider the remaining words in which 
-pa enters as a formative element. Many of these are plant 
names, such as pise-p (a medicinal plant with odorous leaves), 
make-pa , make-p (a plant, Bixa , yielding a red dye stuff; 
cf. maka- ‘paint’), hualap (= wala-p) ‘pldtano ’ (a kind of 
banana), oko-pa (- ppa ? oko-p) ‘coconut’, etc.; further in 
huegap {= weka-p ?) ‘a bird’ (cf. huega ‘a white bird’), chulu-p t 
tsulu-pa ‘eagle’ (see p. 15), matu-p ‘bread’ (also matu ), and 
possibly in nappa ‘earth’. If we want to consider it as related 
to, or identical with, the suffix dealt with in the preceding 
paragraphs, it is necessary to assume a collective function, 
as in Kagaba kuala-ma ‘fruit of the earth'. This would of 

1 A still closer agreement exists between Cuna and Rama on this point. 
Thus the Rama k&lba> g-> k&lba, ausa “stark, kraftig” ( Rama-Vokabular , 
p. 46), lit. ‘having plenty oi sinews’, corresponds to Cuna nikka-rpa ‘enough, 
plenty', from *ka- ‘be’ (see p. 162). 
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course suit such words as plant or bird names, which are 
often referred to collectively. In Cuna, as in Nahuatl and 
many other American Indian languages, the difference 
between singular and plural is never pronounced in the case 
of inanimate nouns, and the Cuna suffix -kana (see p. 86) 
is used for individual plurality only. 

-k k i (-k i) 

In form and function this suffix offers certain analogies 
with the homophonous verbal suffix ( see p. 67), with which 
it may be originally connected. This suffix pre-eminently 
forms adjectives; the form is mostly - kki (where the gemina¬ 
tion may depend on a lost consonant), but the form -ki is 
found in seto-ki 'evening' (also used adverbially); in emi-ki 
'now' we have no indication of the nature of k. Other words 
in -ki should rather be left without consideration here, as 
their analysis is too problematic. 

In the majority of cases -kki is used together with another 
suffixed element, -ti-, of which nothing more can be 
definitely said; it is a mere possibility that it has to do with 
the local -ti (see p. 63). A large number of adjectives are 
formed in this way, of which we may quote the following: 
os-ti-kki 'sweet' (ef. ochi-kwa, id., p. 55), kan-ti-kki 'strong' 
(stem kanna-), kor-ti-kki (koortikki, cf. p. 7) 'yellow' 
(cf. korro-kwa , id., p. 55), ai-ti-kki 'heavy’ (cf. Gasso, p. 74: 
aitiki ; stem ak- 'down’, hence = ‘tending to fall down’; 
cf. ai-te- ‘descend’), mut-tikki ‘night’; the final vowel is never 
syncopated. The question naturally arises what may be 
the difference between, for instance, ochi-kwa and os-ti-kki , 
or between korro-kwa and kor-ti-kki. Our notes and texts 
do not give the answer to this, and as long as the analysis 
of the latter form is wrapped in obscuration, nothing can be 
said with certainty. It is, however, possible that some 
such aspect is involved as that of inchoation (‘becoming 
sweet, yellow, ripening’, etc.); cf. under the verbal suffix -ki 

(p■ 67 )- 

It is worth while to be reminded of the similarity in form 
and meaning of this Cuna suffix and Nahuatl -tic, as in coz- 
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tic ‘yellow’, itz-tic ‘cold’, but the formal difficulties in bring¬ 
ing them together are considerable (thus, for example, the 
Nahuatl form corresponding to Cuna 4ikki would rather be 
*4icqui or *4tqui). 


4 a (4 e , sync, -r) 

The suffix -/a- is at the same time the basis of the passive 
stem (see p. 146); as such it has analogies in Nahuatl (cf. 
tl&to-l-o ‘it is said, spoken', ‘people say' and tUUo44i ‘what 
is spoken, a word’). The basic form is -/a-, but most adjec¬ 
tives take the form 4e (which is not syncopated; cf. nue 
‘good’, from nua-\ this is at the same time the verbalized 
form and the simplest passive form, see p. 146) and most 
nouns, the syncopated form -r. The suffix 4a is naturally 
mostly added to verbal stems (see further under the passive), 
but also to many nominal stems. In the latter case the 
meaning is naturally not passive, at least not in the ordinary 
sense; it rather expresses ‘made into* or ‘made like* or simply 
‘connected with’, e. g., mania-le ‘like silver’ (cf., however, 
p. 192), olo4e ‘round’, 'round lump' (cf. olo t id.; Nahuatl 
ol-ol4ic ‘round’), purpa4e ‘spiritually’, tii4e ‘with water, 
watery’, niiskwa4e pukkipa4e ‘like many stars’; also p6- 
hua4e ‘second’, pd-hua4e ‘third’, lit. ‘made two, three' 
(Gasso, p. 38). The same function may be seen in Bribri, 
e. g. f ueb-td (uceb-rti) 'valiant, brave’, lit. ‘like a man’ (see 
Walter Lehmann I, p. 332). 

The nouns are originally identical with the adjectives as 
to form and meaning (cf. temala = temar ‘sea’), but the 
syncopation is now very common in the former, e. g. t tuttu-r 
‘flower’ (cf. tuttu, id.), noba4 (— nopa-r ) ‘a plant with odorous 
leaves' (cf. Nahuatl nopa44i ‘nopal’?), ukku-r ‘hunger’ (cf. 
Maya uqu4 ‘drink’), ya-r-makke ‘march’ (from *ya- ‘go’?). 
Originally these nouns expressed the result of an action, or 
the action itself, as in ima4a ‘thing’, ‘what is made, done’ 
(from ima-kka - ‘make, do’), nuk-sa4 (= nuksar; see CES, 
vol. 10, p. 668) ‘naming, baptism’ (from nuk-sa - ‘make 
name’), but in most cases these are old formations, difficult 
to analyze, where the component parts may often be dis¬ 
cerned in the cognate languages only (for temar ‘sea’, cf. p . 
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30). The same suffix is found in Bribri, e. g., ce-l (ae-l; in 
Thiel's vocabulary ayi-l) ‘brother’ (see Walter Lehmann I, 
pp. 252, 316), cf. Cuna aya, at 'friend'; similarly in the other 
Talamanca languages. 

The suffix -la is common in compounds; we have already 
seen it used with the suffix -pa (-paa; see p. 58) to express 
certain adjectival and verbal functions. It appears to be 
used redundantly after forms in -r , 1 whereby a new suffix, 
-rra (see p. 48) or -rre, arises, e. g., arra-ra 'green' (Gassd, 
p. 32; cf. Berengueras ara-ra; the stem arra- signifies 'blue' 
or 'green'); for further examples, see p. 48. The uncontracted 
form appears in noga-rle 'like a calabash’ (see CES 10, p. 
413). The formation reminds us of Bribri tsir-la ‘smaller’, 
tsir 'small’ (Walter Lehmann I, p. 284). 

-t i 

This suffix, which should be carefully distinguished from 
the homophonous participial suffix (see p. 167), 2 expresses 
locality or the place for an action, in some cases also the 
instrument. The following words are examples: kune-ti 
(= kunne-ti; see Gassd, p . 30) ‘eating place’, kabe-ti (= kape- 
ti; see Berengueras, p. 49) 'dormitory, place for sleeping', 
win-ti 'bladder' (from winni ‘urine’); perhaps also argan-di 
(= arkan-ti; see CES 10, p. 269) 'finger tips’ (from arkan 
‘hand’) and pu-di (= pu-ti) ‘blowlube’ (from the root in 
purwa 'wind'?). The place-names Ailigan-di (CES 10, p. 
659), Urgan-di (ibid., p. 678), Car-ti, Nargan-di, etc., may at 
least partly be original river names and contain -ti, -tii 
‘water, river'. 

For the origin of this suffix we might compare the Nahuatl 
infixed element - ti - in tldl-ti-cpac 'on the earth', te-ti-ca 
‘with the stone', ft-pildl-ti-ca 'in the water pitcher’, etc. 
The native Cuna verb stem ti-, tii- 'be' might also be 
considered. 


1 For this kind of redundant formations, which are common in Cuna, 
cf. under the participial form (in - ti, - tti; see p. 169). 

* Unlike the participial -ti, the local -ti (prob. also -Hi) is never 
syncopated. 
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-n a 

Of this suffix there are stray examples, many of them 
uncertain. We may quote ti-na ‘sea* (ti ‘water'), ibe-na 
nabsa ‘whitish clay' ( CES io, p. 277), cf. ipa- ‘shine, white'. 


-n i {-li) 

This suffix occurs in win-ni ‘urine’, and probably corres¬ 
ponds to -li (-nl- > -nn; see p. 48) in the related languages, 
signifying ‘liquid’ (Cacaopera li ‘water', see Walter Lehmann 
II, p. 618). The original form is thus -li (cf. p. 48), the same 
as in Cuna apa-li-sa ‘sweat, blood’ (lit. ‘body liquid’) or the 
root of Cuna nisa ‘liquid’. 

-p i (sync, -p) 

This suffix is neither very productive nor very easy to 
translate, and partly enters into obscure compounds. With 
some safety it may be assumed in the following words (for 
its signification, cf. below): pir-pi ‘whorl (of a distaff)' 
(evidently from pili- or pilli- ‘turn round’), pik-pi ‘fan, 
instrument for setting air in motion’ (root unknown), ya-pi 
‘gate, doorway’ (probably from the root *ya- ‘go’, common 
in most Amerindian languages, e. g., Nahuatl ya-uh ‘he 
goes’; in Cuna this root denotes ‘entering’, cf. ya ‘the inte¬ 
rior’, ya-ppana- ‘enter after another’). 1 

It is rather tempting to put this suffix in connection with 
a very common element -pi in the Amerindian languages, 
which is for instance found in Algonkian and Siouan. Its 
function seems to consist in expressing an inclusive or 
indefinite agent, corresponding to English ‘people’. Thus 
Dakota ya-pi ‘they go’ may rather be rendered by ‘people 
go’ in English. Dakota wo’wa-pi ‘something people paint or 
write’ is used of a ‘book’, and in Blackfoot ixt-duyo-pi 
‘wherewith we (or ‘people’) eat’ designs a ‘fork’. It seems 
but a short step between these formations and Cuna ya-pi 

1 Usually yapi is explained from Spanish Have ‘key’; hence the spelling 
is never yapi, but yabi, or still more often yavi. The meaning of the word 
seems to exclude such an explanation. In kapi (cabi) from Spanish cafi 
(or English coffee), the second syllable seems to have been influence by 
the Cuna suffix -pi. 
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‘(where) people enter'; notice that instruments are often 
expressed by this suffix. 

This suffix may in some way be said to bear the same 
relation to the grammatical formative -pi (-pit; see p. 88) 
as the two above-mentioned forms -pa and -paa {see p. 58) 
to each other. The former should, however, be treated 
apart as their function is so different that the one might 
theoretically be construed with the other; this never could 
happen with -pa and -paa. 


-kala 

This is not a very frequent suffix, although quite clear in 
its function. Like -kwa [see p. 55) it denotes a habit or 
propensity, as in poe-kala ‘who cries much', tope-kala ‘timid' 
(topa- ‘fear'), nope-kala ‘envious' {nopa- ‘envy'), wie-kala 
‘lazy' (cf. wie-r-pa -, p. 59). It is probably quite different 
from the postposition -kala {see p. 187). On the other hand 
there exists a homophonous nominal formative (of different 
origin?), which is common in words denoting bodily parts, 
etc., in all languages related to Cuna {see footnote 1, on p. 
208). The latter is probably identical with the word kala 
‘bone’. 


-s 

This might be a diminutive suffix, but the examples are 
rare and doubtful. In patuwiwis {see p. 13) ‘ducklings’, it 
is not clear whether the final -s should be considered part of 
the stem or merely a suffix. On the other hand, niis-kwa , 
niis ‘star’ {e. g., nis-tumadi ‘Venus’, lit. ‘big star’) seems to 
be a clear derivation from ni (probably also nit) ‘moon’. It 
is remarkable that there are hardly any productive dimin¬ 
utive suffixes in Cuna (cf. -kwa, p. 54); diminution is regu¬ 
larly expressed by addition of -pippi ‘little’. 

C. Verbal Suffixes 

Verbal suffixes, i. e., those forming verbs, may be added 
to nominal as well as to verbal stems. They are of the 
greatest importance in all American languages and generally 
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also constitute the largest number. The following are the 
most important verbal suffixes in Cuna: - ku -, -ki- (-kki), 
- wa -, -ta -, -pala-, moka-, -tu -. 

-k u- 

The verbal suffix -ku- is not easily distinguished from the 
auxiliary verb -kua-, the chief difference being that the 
latter is generally added to the e-iorm, while the former is 
joined to the syncopated verb stem and therefore usually 
preceded by a consonant. There is little doubt about the 
historical connection of these two elements; they most 
certainly represent a widespread Amerindian verb stem *ku 
‘come', which as a suffix recurs in the Quechua inchoative 
- cu - ( e . g., tiya-cu- "sit down', lit. ‘come to sit'). The tense 
forms are regularly formed (-kue, -kusa, - kuoe) and the 
function is quite analogous to the Quechua - cu - (in its inchoa¬ 
tive sense), as appears from the examples. As already said, 
the final vowel of the principal verb is syncopated; there 
are, however, examples where for instance an -i remains, 
in which case it may be doubtful whether we have a verbal 
suffix or an auxiliary verb. 1 

The following examples illustrate the use of this suffix: 
pur-ku- 'become worse (illness)' (cf. pur-ka - 'die'), ser-ku- 
'grow mature or old' (serre- 'old'), si-ku- 'sit down' (cf. de 
Puydt, p. 103: chicue ; root si-, sit - 'sit'), kwis-ku - ‘rise, get 
up' ( kwtchi - 'stand'), wis-ku 'get to know, come to know' 
(wist- 'know'), tun-ku - 'grow big’ (tumma 'big'; cf. p. 47), 
ip-ku- 'marry' (stem ipa-; cf. ipe 'lord'?), tak-ku - 'get to see, 
sight’ (takka- 'see'; cf. below), ai-nu-ku - 'make friends' (lit. 
'become good friends', stem nua- good'), en-ku 'become full' 
(ena 'full'). The distinction between the suffix, the auxiliary, 
and the independent verb ku- 'come, become' (see further 
p. 156), is often one of degree only, cf. kwiskue ‘he rises, 
gets up', cuitchi-cue-may 'he comes to stand', ni tummat kus 
‘full moon' (Berengueras, p. 21), lit. ‘moon becomes big' 
(i tun-ku-, from * tumma-ku-, is chiefly used of human beings, 
‘become of age'). 

1 It should be noticed that non-syncopated forms are much more common 
in the songs than in ordinary language. 
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In the related languages, Talamanca and Kagaba, the 
existence of a corresponding element is clearly indicated. 
In Bribri we find, for example, k&pd-kuift(k) ‘fall asleep', 
t§ 6 -kua(k) ‘lose' (see Walter Lehmann I, pp. 300, 304). In 
Kagaba we may quote the forms pulgua- ‘be burned down' 
(perhaps identical with the Cuna stem pur-ku -, cf. above, 
if the original sense is ‘be consumed') and tungud ‘he saw'; 1 
the latter form survives in Cuna ta-k-ku -, id. (cf. p. 46), but 
the intervening nasal element in Kagaba, which is mirrored 
in the Cuna gemination, remains an unsolved problem. 

-A i- (-kki) 

This suffix on one hand shows connection with -Am- (p. 
66), on the other, with the grammatical formative -A a- (see 
p. 131); thus, for example, pur-ki-sa ‘he died' may be said 
to be the preterit form of either pur-ku- ‘get worse' or pur-ka- 
‘die'; since, however, the termination -A a- is generally not 
carried beyond the present tense, it is better to consider 
-At- as an independent element. The function of this suffix 
appears to be approximately the same as that of -Am-, that 
is to say, it denotes the entrance of the verbal action. Apart 
from pur-ki -, where a consonant precedes, the single -A i- 
only occurs in si-ki- ‘sit, stick’ (e. g. t sappiturpa si-ki-sa 
kammu kine ‘the fruit stuck in the throat', lit. ‘became 
sitting’), where it functions as preterit to si-ka- ‘sit down' 
(cf. pur-ki-sa , above) and in the obscure form yola-ki, usually 
translated by Spanish esta or estan and probably connected 
with the passive stem yo-le- (from yo- ‘put’), which is com¬ 
monly used in the sense of ‘be found' and ‘come across' (Span¬ 
ish tropezar; cf. under the passive, p. 149), so that yola-ki 
might be said to correspond to Spanish encontrarse, i. e. t 
‘be in a certain situation' (cf. further on p. 155). 

Usually this suffix appears as -kki after a vowel, which 
indicates that a preceding consonant has been lost. In this 
form it occurs (usually in a preterit sense) as formative of 
the verbs tani- ‘come’ and noni- (*loni -) ‘arrive’, thus, tani- 

1 e. g. t in haiti Sintdnaha tungud ni ‘father Sin tana seeing to it, taking 
care . . the meaning is not inchoative in Kagaba, provided the translation 
is correct. 
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kki ‘he came' (cf. tani-kkoe, future), noni-kki ‘he arrived 1 ; 
it is further found in seni-kki ‘they become small* (from 
sent ‘small*), where it alternates with seni-kku - ‘become 
small, calm down* (of waves). 1 The form with a geminated 
-k- reminds us of the adjectival - kki - (see pp. 61, 62), 
to which it may be related. The function as an adjectival 
suffix may be somewhat clarified by comparison with the 
participial form - kiit ‘looking like* (e. g., naras-kiit 'looking 
like an orange*), which supposes a verbal stem *kii-, appar¬ 
ently the independent verb underlying the suffix. From 
this we might conclude that Cuna, in analogy with Nahuatl, 
once had twx> independent verbs for ‘come*, namely *ku - 
(= Nah. - co) and *ki(i)- (= Nahuatl -qui-uh). 

-w a- 

This is a primitive suffix of considerable age, practically 
never occurring in its original form. It is the same as the 
future suffix (see p. 135), but since the latter has obtained 
a special grammatical function and, furthermore, may be 
combined with the former (as in the future of verbs in - oa 
see ibid.), it is necessary to deal with these elements sepa¬ 
rately. As the verbal suffix is practically always added to 
a verbal stem in -a, becoming - 0 - before the following - w -, 
which may vanish (see pp. 41, 42), the result is a class of 
verbs in -oa-, which are formally identical with the future 
stem of the primitive verb. 

In form and function, the Cuna suffix agrees with the 
Nahuatl formative -hua- (as in tomti-hiia ‘become big or 
fat*, poloa, from *poli-hua ‘perish* and ‘destroy*); the signi¬ 
fication expressed is that of ‘turning into’ or ‘changing into’ 
(either in a transitive or intransitive sense), so that the 
Cuna tunimoa- ‘become big’ is strictly analogous to Nahuatl 
torn/lhua-. In the following verbs the sense is intransitive 
(= ‘become’): isoa- ‘become spoiled, bad, or decayed’ (cf. 
is-tar ‘bad’), tar-wioa- ‘become weakened’ (stem wia- ‘be 
weak’), seloa- (present seloke ) ‘become hardened* (cf. ser- 

1 Is the lost consonant still the nasal supposed for Cuna takka-, lakku - 
(see p. 66)? cf. also Kagaba sali-tt-gui 'complete' (from sali, id.; Kagaba 
Verb, p. 359). The gemination in seni-kkwa is probably different (see p. 49) 
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paa ‘hard’). In the following the sense is transitive or 
causative: wisoa - ‘inform’ (from wisi- ‘know’, but formed 
as from a stem *wisa-) t eno(w)a- ‘fill’ (from ena ‘full’), 
icho{iv)a- ‘harm, do harm’ (cf. ichakkwakwa ‘bad’), purroa - 
(Gasso, p. 71) ‘mix’ (from purr a- ‘become mixed, confused’), 
meloa - (Gasso, p. 72) ‘augment’ (cf. merpaa ‘much’). Causa¬ 
tives are occasionally formed from this stem with the causa¬ 
tive prefix 0- (see p. 121), as in o-tummoa- (present: otum- 
moke) 'enlarge’, o-tinnoa - ‘dry, make dry’ (cf. tinnakwa 
‘dry’, adj.). 

In the related languages Talamanca and Kagaba, traces 
are found of this suffix. As in Cuna the verbs whose stem 
ends in -a show a regular interchange of forms in -a, -e t 
and -0-, the same also is the case in Bribri (although the 
particular forms have a different function from those in 
Cuna), e. g., do, do ‘come’ (present), do- (future), de (aorist); 
Sko- (present, future), §kn- (imperfect), $ke (aorist) ‘go, 
walk’ (see Walter Lehmann I, p. 292). For corresponding 
forms in Kagaba, see further under the future (p. 136). 
By comparison with these languages we may further con¬ 
clude (or at least suspect) that many of the Cuna verbs 
which appear to be simple may in reality contain a suffix 
-1 wa . The above-mentioned Bribri verb iyt&ik ‘hear’ (see p. 
44) has the passive participle yise-rva ‘heard’ (Walter Leh¬ 
mann I, p. 289), pointing to a primitive stem *i*ta -, whence 
it is possible that also Cuna ittoa- ‘hear, feel’ (e. g. f ukkur 
itto(w)e ‘feels hunger’) represents an earlier form *ita-wa- 
'become conscious of’. Cuna to-ka- ‘enter’ everywhere 
shows the vowel -0-, but in Bribri, ce-td-hM(k) 'go to bed’ 
alternates with the aorist form ce-te. 

-t a- 

This important formative is probably identical with the 
tense suffix -ta-, -te (see p. 143), from which it cannot be 
easily distinguished. The latter may be understood as 
resultative (cf. p. 144); a more concrete sense of the forma¬ 
tive - ta - may be fixed as ‘be off’, ‘be under way'. We shall 
deal here with cases in which -ta- enters into constructions 
which are not quite comparable to those in which we find 
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the preterit suffix, such as soi-ta-paloe 'will say again’ (from 
soka-) f kot-ta-koe 'will call’ (stem ko- t in the preterit kot- t 
see p. 144), kot-ta-paloe 'will call again’. The precise func¬ 
tion of - ta- is not apparent in these examples. 

The suffix - ta- may combine with an /-suffix, forming a 
nominal stem, which expresses the result of the verbal 
action. Thus we find beside the inchoative wer-ku - ‘rejoice’ 
(stem weli-, e. g. t ueli-kue-nanai 'they go about rejoicing’, 
CES 10, p. 302), 1 the resultative stem wer-ta- t nominalized 
wer-ta-r (-/) 'state of joy, happiness’ (e. g., wertal-ittoke 'feel 
joy, happiness’). The same formations occur in pukki-ta-rra 
( pukki-ta-r ; for -rra, see p. 63) 'much, enough’, is-ta-rrat 
'enemy’ (is-tar ‘bad’, lit. ‘bad state’), to-ta-rra 'too much’ 
(from the stem in to-ka ‘much’). An opposite construction 
is found in kwis-kua-r-ta-mala-na 'they used to get up in 
the morning (to work)’. 

In se-ta - ‘carry (away)’ and se-ta-ka- ‘bring’, a concrete mean¬ 
ing is perceptible if the analysis ‘take and go', 'take and 
come’, respectively, is correct (see p. 173). On the 
other hand it is a striking fact that the concrete sense 'be 
on the way’, which we have stipulated for the verbal suffix, 
suits se-ta- in the sense of 'carry off’. The root se- signifies 
'take (away)’, as appears from the preterit se-sa (Gasso, p. 
117), whence se-ta- gives the meaning ‘be on one’s way 
with something taken’. To this form se-ta-ka- should be in 
the same way related as si-ka- ‘sit down’ is to si(i)~ ‘be 
sitting. 2 

In the related Kagaba we find a suffix which in all prob¬ 
ability corresponds to the Cuna suffix -ta-. It gives the 
impression of a formative for the progressive verbal action 
(Preuss occasionally suggests a frequentative function). 
The following examples are sufficient to show this: ga-tei 
"er frass (Menschen)” (supposed to be frequentative), neia- 
tei “(die Sonne) wandert (am Himmel)” (cf. Cuna note 'is 
on its way’), Jcuiza-tei tud “er sah, dass er tantzte” (Preuss, 

1 Cf. the same stem in Nahuatl ueli-liztli ‘pleasuie’. 

2 On the analogy of nate ‘he is on his way’, ‘he is off', seta- gets the 
sense of ‘carry off'; -ka- in Cuna denotes motion, and in sctaka- it has been 
specialized as motion toward the speaker. 
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p. 378). As appears from the examples, it is always possible 
to perceive the underlying idea of a 'result' or 'state arrived 
at'. In some cases we also notice the Cuna sense of 'be in 
the habit of' (cf. p. 159). 


-p al a- 

The function of this suffix is clear: it expresses iteration 
(probably it is related to the independent adverb pali 
'again'). The forms used are -pala- (before another suffix) 
and - paloe (- palo -, in the future); in other cases - pali 'again' 
can be added to any verb stem (cf. p. 183), e. g. t peka soita- 
paloe t 'will say to you again’. In arnba kotda-pale (CES 
10, p. 408) 'calls repeatedly'(?), we have what appears to be 
a present form of -pala- % but it is more likely that this 
represents an inaccurate spelling of -pali (cf. p. 8). It is 
possible that this suffix is composed of a root *p<i(a)~ 'return' 
and the (pseudo-passive) suffix - la - (see p. 133); Gasso (p. 152) 
gives the phrase yala-ba-e ‘returns to the mountain'. I have 
not found this verb stem in our material. 1 


- m 0 k a - 

The construction of this suffix is analogous to that of the 
preceding one. Formally it is identical with the independent 
adverb moka 'also', and like this it expresses concomitance. 
The future (and derived tenses) are expressed by the form 
- mokoa -, e. g. t na-tnogoe-na 'wanted to go also' ( ES 4, p. 18). 
The basis of this suffix is -mo- t which is used in the same 
sense, e. g., Mi sorpali namaal- (= namar) - mo-sunna sipep 
'after this the beetle also started to sing.’ 2 

-1 u - 

This is a comparatively rare suffix, but its significance 
seems clear from, for instance, sa-tu- 'defecate' (from sa, 
saa 'excrement'). It is possible that we have the same 
element in tu-rpa 'fruit' (cf. sappi-tu-rpa ‘fruit of tree'), 
as - rpa is a common termination (see p. 58; cf. especially 

1 The Cuna suffix recalls Quechua -pa-, e. g., cuti-pa- 'return', from 
cuti- ‘turn’. 

* The homophonous moca in Nahuatl means ‘plenty, full of, etc. 
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pu-rpa ‘soul’, beside pu-rwa ‘wind’). This suffix would 
thus express the idea of ‘produce' {sappiturpa ‘the produce 
of the tree'). In Kagaba a suffix -tu- is rather common, 
but its function is not clear. In Talamanca -tu- is used in 
much the same way as in Cuna, e. g., Bribri t£tili-tu-uak 
“erbrechen" (tsfili- = ?), i-apd du-r boai “sein Korper ist 
sauber" (see Walter Lehmann I, pp . 289, 291). 1 

D. Prefixes 

The word-forming prefixes are all verbal prefixes, 1. e. t 
they are combined with verbal stems, forming new verbs. 
In their origin they are thus adverbial, and many of them 
occur as independent adverbs. As in other cases, it is often 
difficult to make a distinction between the formative element 
as a component and as an independent word. The prefixes 
undergo no other modification than syncope of their final 
vowel, as is the rule in compounds (see pp. 33, 34); in the 
songs, however, non-syncopated forms are commonly used 
even where we have an indubitable prefix. The following 
are the verbal prefixes with which we are going to deal: 
a*- (1, 2), ai-, ap-, apin-, ar-, in-, mai-, nai-, ni '-, par-, pen-, 
po-, pur-, tar-, tur-, u(u)-, war-, wi-, wis-. For ko- (given by 
Gasso, but not represented in our material, see under o-, p. 
121); for yo- (also Gasso), see under the adverbs (p. 182). 

a' - (1) 

As already mentioned (see p. 45 with footnote 20), the 
apostrophe marks the place of a lost consonant (in cases 
where the latter cannot be restituted with certainty). In 
Cuna this loss is indicated by gemination of the following 
consonant (cf. p . 44). The first a - is a reflexive prefix, 
expressing the English ‘oneself', e. g., an-nukka - ‘wash one¬ 
self’ (cf. e-nakka- ‘wash another’; also cf. o-an-nnkka- ‘make 
someone wash himself', caus. and refl.), ak-kinna- ‘go out, 
be extinguished’ (of fire; cf. o-kinna- ‘extinguish’, caus. and 
trans.), a-chir-makka- (achirmake, Berengueras, p . 46) ‘break’ 
(e. g., paper or cloth; cf. e-sir-make , id., trans.); the sense is 

1 Preuss considers dUr as a copula: “Die Kopula dUr ist in gewissen 
Ausdriicken iiblich” (loc. cit.). 
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intransitive (but not necessarily reflexive) in at-takka- 'wake 
up’ (cf. o-takka- 'wake another’, caus.; from takka- 'see’). 
In the latter verb the prefix suits the description by Gasso 
( p . 73) and Berengueras (p. 51), according to which a- renders 
English 'again’ (< at-takka - 'look again’ = 'wake up’?), but the 
examples given ( a-memermake 'revolotear’, a-nanae 'dar 
vueltas’, a-make 'remendar’) do not reveal the character of 
the initial consonant of the verb, and our material does 
not seem to contain any of these forms. We shall therefore 
dismiss all other meanings than the reflexive in this para¬ 
graph. 

Doubtless, this is the same suffix as is used in a reflexive 
sense in Kagaba, e. g., a-hau§i "sich baden” (from hau$i, 
trans), a-lcuaH "sich toten” (from guaSi, trans.). There is 
no other indication of the loss of a final consonant in this 
prefix than the change of g to k in a-lcuasi} it is rather 
certain, however, that this consonant was not a nasal, for 
in such a case it would remain in Kagaba [see pp. 45, 46). 
In these circumstances we shall have to cut out the Rama 
passive prefix an - [see Rama-Vokabular , p. 26). The fact 
that no consonant is visible before the vowel in Kagaba 
(a-hau$i) evidently depends on the syllabic division [see 
p. 22). 


(2) 

The second prefix a' - (originally ending in a different conso¬ 
nant?) may in reality embody more than one prefix, as the 
meanings vary greatly. As a matter of fact there are gradual 
shades of meaning in the two homophonous prefixes so that 
it is sometimes difficult to know which of them occurs in 
every separate case. The present division is based on the 
assumption that the reflexive sense, which appears to be 
well defined, cannot be connected with cartain of those given 
here, whence we shall treat of all non-reflexive meanings 
under one heading. 

We may accept the disjunctive sense (= Latin and Eng¬ 
lish dis-, etc.) found in a few verbs as fundamental, e. g., 

* Cf. Kagaba lc&ka 'mouth’ = Cuna kakha, Tunebo ]ca%ka, Chibcha 
quyhyca (see p. 45). 
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an-nirra - ‘move’ (cf. e-nirra- ‘stick’; the former verb would 
thus answer to English “un-stick”), at-tur-sae ‘rob, steal’ 
(cf. English ‘de-prive’). Related to this is the negative sense 
(= ‘fail to’), as in ak-ku(a)- ‘fail’ (lit. ‘not come to, not reach’), 
which also occurs in constructions like akku-taileke ‘invisible’ 
(lit. ‘(which) cannot be seen’), akku-nikka ‘scarce’ (lit. ‘fails 
to be there’). Other senses appear unrelated to the above, 
and might perhaps as well be classed under a (i), or consti¬ 
tute a separate prefix, e. g. y at-tue ‘tent, cover, bedclothes’ 
(cf. e-tu(a )- ‘cover’), a-chae ‘make a movement with the 
hand’ (cf. sa(a )- ‘do, make’). 

In the related languages we find few traces of this prefix. 
The Rama a-nlhkak ‘cannot’ (cf. Cuna ak-ku-) shows a super¬ 
ficial likeness. Kagaba cU$d ‘did’ ( Kagaba Verb , p. 376), 
which interchanges with kanaka, id. y appears however, like 
Cuna a-cha- t to be composed of *a -’ and *Sa- ‘make, do*. 
Finally we should not fail to mention the Nahuatl negative 
prefix a- (formally — Cuna a-), in d-qualli ‘bad’, d-ueliti 
‘impossible’, etc.; cf. the Cuna negative a 9 - in ak-ku(a)-. 

a i- 

The original form of this common prefix is ak- y as appears 
from occasional spellings such as aktenae , aktenai ‘we (will) 
go down’ ( CES 10, pp. 500, 501; = aite -), agldre ‘fall’ (Prince, 
in Amer. Atiihr., vol. 15; = ai-la-). The signification of this 
prefix is ‘up’ as well as ‘down’, i. e. t it expresses a certain, 
not quite definable, relation to the ground (or motion through 
the air). The following examples may be quoted: ai-nakkwa- 
‘rise’ (cf. nakkwa-, id., and o-nakkwa - ‘raise’, caus.), ai-te{a)- 
‘descend, disembark’ (cf. o-te(a)~, caus.), ai-sinni-makka- 
‘crouch’ (also translated ‘creep, zigzag’, like a snake), ai-nia - 
‘go out’ (cf. Berengueras nide ‘comprometer, llevarse’?), ai-toe- 
nai ‘lift’, ai-lu - ‘decline’ (tata ailue is the part of the afternoon 
when the sun begins to decline; cf. Gasso, p. 82); in many 
cases, however, the meaning of ai- is quite obscured, as in 
ai-pili-ali ‘walking’ (‘turning about’, CES 10, p. 464), ai - 
pippi-makka- ‘shine, glisten’ (through air?). 

This prefix has a correlative in Kagaba, where we find, 
for instance, ak-Sihi “liegen” (cf. .s iki “liegen, legen”), aka - 
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la$i (where the second - a- is probably intercalated) “fiber 
einen herfallen" (cf. Cuna ai-la- ‘fall'), ak-tej (atej) “stehen,” 
etc. (see Preuss, pp. 366, 419, 421), 1 aga-tani “herabkommen” 
(Kagaba Verb , p. 358). In the other related languages I have 
found nothing corresponding. It is however noteworthy 
that Nahuatl d- (in d-co ‘up’) covers the Cuna prefix formally. 

a p- 

The original form of this prefix is no doubt apt- (cf. api-ka- 
in songs, for ap-ka - 'ward off'; further pe-abi-takoe 'will 
watch thee', CES 10, p. 605). The meaning of the prefix 
appears to some extent from the examples, e. g., ap-takka- 
' watch, guard' (takka- 'see'), ap-ka(a)- 'stop, hinder’, espe¬ 
cially 'stop the motion of a boat’ (cf. ka(a)- hold’), 2 ap-soka- 
'converse, answer' (soka- ‘say’); in dm-nuque « ap-nukka -; 
cf. p. 12) 'wash' (cf. e-nukka-, id.), we may rather have a 
form *apa- 'body'. Usually ap- seems to express a relation 
'face to face', occasionally with the accessory meaning of 
'defending, warding off'. The meaning is not clarified by 
the Kagaba ab- (e. g. f ab-u-lasi "einsetzen”; see Preuss, p. 
397; Kagaba Verb, p. 386; cf. u-lasi "bringen"), which 
evidently corresponds to the Cuna prefix. 

ap i n- 

This is a clear compound of ap- (see above) and in- (see p. 
76); its independent form appears in the adverb (or post¬ 
position) apinni 'against'. This meaning is more or less 
evident in the compounds, e. g., apin-kaa- 'sustain, support', 
apin-ku(a)- 'meet' ('come face to face’), 3 apin-soka - ‘answer’ 
('speak face to face’), apin-su(a)- ‘receive’, apin-kola- ‘an¬ 
swer’ (kola- 'call'), apin-takka- ‘imitate’ (takka- ‘see’). I 
have found no corresponding forms outside Cuna. 

1 By the symbol /; Preuss denotes a A-sound described as ‘back’ (or 
velar). It is not likely that this is an exact characterization, as k never 
occurs in an independent position. Perhaps what Preuss hears is an 
implosive k, cf. aka-laSi, aga-tani , (with a plain palatal), a-tei (with the 
A-sound suppressed). 

* cf. Gass6 (p. 121) abkde ‘apoyarse’. 

3 e. g., sae natappi kine ai an-apin-kusa ‘yesterday, as I walked, I met 
a friend’. 
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a r- 

No other form is preserved of this prefix, and it seems 
impossible to combine it with any other known root in Cuna 
(or in the related languages). The meanings expressed by 
it also vary considerably, but the concrete sense of ‘down* 
suggests itself, for instance, in ar-kwana- ‘fall down' (cf. 
kwana- ‘make fruit fall from a tree, beat out grains'), ar- 
yoka - ‘pour out’ (cf. yo- ‘put'); in some words, however, this 
sense is not found, e. g., ar-ka(a)- ‘open' (cf. e-ka(a)-, id.), 
ar-pa{a)- ‘work' (cf. Kagaba hi-ba , hi-va ‘work'), ar-pi 
‘arrived'. 1 We find corresponding prefixes in many of the 
related languages, all in the form al- or ar-. Thus in Kagaba 
ar-zabihi “herabgehen" (cf. za-bi ‘stepped down'), but as in 
Cuna ‘down’ is not always apparent, e. g. f ar-duani “ein- 
stecken (Feder auf den Kopf)" (cf. duani “hinlegen"), ar- 
veihi “sagen, mitteilen, einwirken" (perhaps formally = 
Cuna ar-pa{a)- ‘work’), etc. {see Preuss, pp. 176, 366, and 
vocabulary). In Rama al~ is a common prefix in intransitive 
verbs; we shall only quote - dl-patdhi ‘fall’ (cf. Cuna patta- 
‘throw oneself’) and fil-paiki ‘think’ (cf. Cuna ar-pa{a)-, 
Kagaba ar-veihi, above; see Lehmann, Ranta-Vokabular , pp. 
23, 25). Even in Miskito al - occurs as a prefix, e. g. t (U-Jcaija 
“nehmen, halten” (cf. ad-kaija “offnen"; cf. Cuna ka{a)- 
‘hold’, ar-ka{a)- ‘open’), etc. ( see Walter Lehmann I, pp. 
486, 534 )- 


i n- 

The original non-syncopated form would be inni , as one 
may conclude from apinni {see p. 75); also cf. inni-ki {neka 
ini-ki ‘en frente de la case’, Gasso, p. 93) and perhaps in- 
nik-ki-kua {= inni-kkikwa) ‘straight, right’ (formed with 
suffix -kki, see p. 61). Gasso {p. 23) translates it by Spanish 
contra ‘against’; the probable signification is ‘in front of, 
straight in front of’, etc. For the combinations with the 
semasiologically related prefix ap -, see above {p. 75). It 
is more rarely used alone, as in in-takka- (Berengueras, p. 

1 cf. Gass6 ( p . 102): “Cuando llega el indio de un viaje le saludan di- 
ciendo: nue obili soge ‘di, vuelves bien’, y contesta nue arpi r he llegado 
bieu’." 
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44» intake ‘soltar’) ‘solve’, in-sa(a)- ‘remember, think, reckon, 
suppose' (sa(a)- ‘do, make'), 1 none of which show a clear 
concrete sense. This prefix occurs in none of the related 
languages. 

m a i - 

The original form of this prefix is the individual or dialectal 
variant mak- (cf. ai-, ak-, p. 74), used before a vowel, and 
occasionally in other cases also, e. g., in mak-kapan-golet 
kine ‘as far as bells can be heard’ (CES 10, p. 304; also cf. 
p. 46). I have found the following examples (apart from 
the one just quoted): mak-ittoka- ‘hear, understand’ ( ittoka - 
‘hear’), mak-taile- ‘appear’ (taile-, passive from takka-, id.), 
as well as in mak-attakka- , which is strangely rendered by 
the Spanish orinar in the notes. 2 It thus chiefly occurs 
with verbs of ‘seeing’ and ‘hearing’, and the special function 
of mai - may perhaps be inferred from the first example, in 
which the verb mak-kola- ‘be audible’ is incorporated. Here 
the prefix seems to denote possibility, although we cannot 
be definite about the primitiveness of this signification. 
The opposite function pertains to the prefix kek- ‘not be 
able to’, as appears from the word pairs mak-attakka- ‘be 
able to see' and kek-attakka- ‘be unable to see'. It is prob¬ 
able that the primitive sense was quite concrete, but I am 
unable to find any connections to prove this. The adverb 
makatti (makat) ‘out, far' might be related; in that case 
mak-taile- would mean ‘be seen afar’ (?), etc. 

n a i- [na-) 

Of this prefix we have the alternative forms nai- and na-. 
There are few examples, the most common being nai-sikka- 
or na-sikka- ‘put, place’ (probably from sz(a)-, id., with the 
same verbal formative as in ma-kka-, ta-kka-, etc., see pp. 
46, 134). The meaning of the prefix does not appear from 
this example, but I think that it might be related to the 

1 This verb is entirely different from the synonymous pin-sa{a)-, of 
which the non-syncopated form is pina-sa{a)-, a compound with pina 
‘liver’ (as the seat of feelings). 

* The use of attakka- ‘see’ in this sense must be ascribed to a euphemism. 
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adverb (and postposition) naka-, na- ‘near’ (e. g., naga- 
pali, CES io, p. 592; na-pali, £S 4, p. 20; na-ba, ibid., p. 
17 'near'). 1 In that case we had two original prefixes, na- 
and the derived form naAa- ‘near’ (the latter regularly 
syncopated to nak- > nai cf. ai- and waz- above). The 
sense of ‘put near’ would suit the context in many cases 
where nai-sikka- occurs. 


n 1- 

This prefix causes gemination of the following consonant, 
whence it may be assumed that it once ended in a consonant 
(which cannot be determined at present). This is especially 
noticeable in the common compounds nikka ‘there is, have', 
with the alternative stem nikku- (see p. 162) and nik-kola- 
‘call’; it may, however, also apply to ni-noniki ‘lead’, with 
the tense forms ni-ali ‘led’, ni-tagoe ‘will lead’ (Gasso, p. 139, 
with inexactly represented gemination). As for the meaning, 
this prefix seems to denote ‘presence’ (‘here’) in the first 
both examples (‘be here, call hither’ or ‘to one’s presence’). 
There are no certain analogies to this prefix elsewhere. 
Rama nihkak (or iiikak; see Rama-Vokabular) might formally 
cover Cuna nikka , but the sense is very different (‘be able 
to’). Cf. also Nahuatl nican ‘here’, with regard to the initial 
syllable. 


p a r- 

This is a common prefix of varying form; apart from the 
fact that the original / reappears in front of a following 
vowel (see pp. 16, 22), we also have an unsyncopated form 
pali-. Its use is illustrated by the following examples: par- 
wisoa- ‘imitate another’ (cf. wist- ‘know’), par-maiya- ‘push, 
throw with force’ (from maiya- ‘prick, sting’?), par-mia- 
‘send’ (cf. mi(a)- ‘throw’), par-ka(a)- ‘catch up with, detain, 
hold up, hinder’, par-ka-ku- ‘catch up with’ ( ka(a)- ‘hold’), 
par-soka- ‘accuse’ (soka- ‘say’), par-takka- ‘go and see 
another’ (takka- ‘see’), par-metta- ‘push’ (metta- ‘throw’), 
par-mesa-, id., pal-amia- ‘examine, find out’ (ami(a)- ‘fetch, 

1 Cf. Kagaba na-bi-si ‘ atikommen'’ (Preuss, p. 419), nagat^i “kam er 
heran" ( Kagaba Verb, p. 366). 
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get', etc.), pali- tnakka- 'persecute' (from makka- 'chase, 
hunt’). 

As for the origin of the prefix, little can be said. It is rather 
certain that pali- (found in palika ‘fathom', CES io, p. 310; 
cf. par-ka- 'reach'?) represents the non-syncopated form; 
also cf. pali-take-si 'sits looking at' (ibid., p. 414). On the other 
hand it seems a fact that the prefix par - has nothing to do 
with the adverb pali 'again'. In the notes a clear distinction 
is made between pali-makka- 'do, make another time’ and 
pali-makka- 'persecute', and at the same time the prefix 
par- is defined as to mean ‘do something against somebody, 
defend'. This definition does not quite cover the meanings 
found in the examples, but it is equally clear from the same 
examples that the sense is not iterative (as in the adverb 
pali 'again'). The following example seems instructive for 
the ascertainment of the function of par-: teki wiskus kua 
Ipelele amiali . . . tekine kapkine pal-amisa 'and when Ibelele 
had got to know it, he, trying to find out . . ., (finally) found 
out in a dream'. The difference between ami- and pal-ami 
seems to be that the latter verb implies the successful 
result of the verbal action in ami-. The same function might 
be seen in some of the other examples quoted, so that we 
may say that par- is a perfective prefix in Cuna, although 
there is every reason to think that its meaning was originally 
another. 

p e n- 

There are only few examples of this prefix, although some 
are quite common. One example only occurs in our notes: 
pen-takka- 'help, assist' (takka- 'see'); in Berengueras vocab¬ 
ulary we further find pen-kile ‘fiar’ (cf. penne-kile-, in CES 
10, P- 53 1 ) and penn-uke 'pay' (cf. ukka- 'give'), whence we 
see that the original form was penne-. The meaning of this 
prefix is not ascertainable from the small number of examples 
at hand. 

p 0- 

This formative is hardly to be included among the true 
verbal prefixes, as its occurrence is most uncertain. In 
po-sika- 'sit down quietly', we have a concrete word stem 
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which recurs in po-mala 'silence' (Berengueras' vocabulary). 
In a text we find bo-boe-mai-lle (probably) 'is already enter¬ 
ing', where it might be suspected that bo- (= po-) is a 
reduplicative syllable ( see p. 52) and not a prefix. The 
prefix character is to a certain degree confirmed by the 
coexistence of a prefix, u(u)- ( cf. u-po- 'enter'), and the 
alternation of the prefixes po- and u(u)- finds it counter¬ 
part in certain nominal derivations; cf. po-mette , uu-mette 
'cookingpot', po-kachi , uu-kachi ‘hammock', po-mola , uu-mola 
'shirt, garment'. The function of the latter prefixed elements 
has never been defined; cf. under u(u)-. 

p u r- 

This similarly is a rare suffix. It appears to be related 
to the adverb pule , pur (see p. 184), but its function is differ¬ 
ent, for instance, in pur-takke 'mirror' (presupposing a verb 
pur-takka- 'look into a mirror’ or 'look close’, or the like). 

t a r- 

This prefix occurs as a verbal prefix in tar-kwichi ‘stand 
in front of’ (cf. 'step in’; from kwichi 'stand'), tar-takka ‘look 
into, examine' (takka- 'see'), and some other less easily 
analyzed examples. The sense seems to be ‘into’ or ‘be¬ 
tween’; it might be related to a stem tar-, designating ‘inter¬ 
mediate space' (cf. CES 10, p. 652: kalu-tar-gan-pa ‘(look) 
through the openings, or spaces, of the house'?); the non- 
syncopated form of this is, I think, tale- (or talle-?). The 
adverb talle ‘together’ (which might in reality mean 'apart', 
‘between’), is often syncopated to tar- (e. g. t tar-po-kwat 
‘twins’, lit. ‘two together’). This is used in, for instance, 
tale tale mese ‘arrange in ranks’, tar tar ‘in turn, by turns' 
(see Gasso, p . 123; Berengueras, p. 22). 

t u r- 

Although this element appears in one verb only, it should 
perhaps be considered as a prefix of the same kind as the 
preceding ones. The verb is tur-takka- 'learn' (with the 
causative o-tur-takka- ‘teach’), evidently a derivation of 
takka- 'see'. Of its meaning and linguistic relationship 
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nothing can be said. It is not altogether impossible that it 
is the same as we find in the verb at-tur-sa(a)- ‘steal’ (see p. 
74), if the latter is a compound with the verbal stem sa(a)~ 
‘make, do’. 1 That at - (a-) is a prefix is doubtless from 
comparison with Kagaba tvSei-Si ‘rob, steal’ (also i-tu&ei&i; 
see Preuss’s vocabulary and Kagaba Verb , p. 354), but the 
meaning of tur - remains a problem. It might be possible 
that tur - denotes acquisition, and that at-tur- is the same 
made negative, but this then is not a primitive and concrete 
sense. 


«(«)- 

We find this element prefixed in the verb u-po - ( u-poka -) 
‘enter’, and its state of being a prefix might be concluded 
from the coexistence of po-po(a)- in the same sense (see p. 
80). The prefixed element u-, often in the expanded form 
uu- f is not unfrequent in Cuna, but its meaning has escaped 
my every effort to grasp it. It is common in non-verbal 
stems, e. g., u-kakka ‘extreme, extremity’ (cf. kakka ‘shore, 
edge’, etc., Spanish or ilia, and caca-bal, given by Prince in 
Amer. Anthr., vol. 15, in the sense of ‘border, margin’); also 
cf. the word pairs mentioned under po- (on p. 80). In 
Kagaba, hit- (sometimes used as prefix, see Kagaba Verb, p. 
357) means ‘house’ and this might suit Cuna u-po- (‘enter 
a house’?) and u-saila ‘casa’, lit. ‘principal house'(P), but it 
is doubtful whether this sense covers all cases of the prefix u-. 

w a r- 

Although this prefix does not properly occur in our com¬ 
mented material, it should no doubt be included among Cuna 
verbal prefixes. Gasso gives an example of it (p. 70), namely 
huar-make (= war-makka-) ‘touch something’ (-makka- ‘do, 
make’ or ‘chase, hunt’?). In our notes we find the verbal 
stem wali-kku- ‘approach’ (related to walikka ‘near’ as nikku- 
‘get into the possession of’ is to nikka ‘have’). But this 
wait- is not identical with war-, as appears from the gemi¬ 
nation following it, although no doubt related to it. Both 

1 Berengueras (/>. 4O) gives a preterit form attulimasa, which points to 
a non-syncopated form tuli-. 
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evidently mean ‘near’, but it is quite uncertain whether the 
non-syncopated form of war - is wait-. It is very suggestible, 
however, to assume an ultimate relationship with the 
common Nahuatl prefix hunl - ‘to, toward’. 

w i- 

That this is a prefix, appears from the verb forms wi- 
tinna - ‘fasten’ (CES io, p. 466), wi-sopa- (ibid.), given in 
the same sense (Spanish atnarrar), as compared with the 
forms e-tinna- ‘fasten’, sopa- ‘form’. The meaning of this 
prefix does, however, not appear from these examples, 
neither have I found any indication of it in the notes. 

w i s- 

Of this prefix we have more examples and a clear defini¬ 
tion. We may quote the following: wis-ukka- ‘lend’ (ukka- 
‘give’), wis-arpamalo ‘we must work’, wis-wisi ‘know a little’, 
wis-namakka - ‘sing a little', uis-soge (= wichoka-? see Beren- 
gueras, p. 51). The function is stated to be diminutive (cf. 
also Gasso, p. 41: huis-tuma ‘grandecito’, huis-nue ‘buene- 
cito’), but in some of the examples a wish (cf. Gasso, p. 73: 
huis-pentake ‘ruego que ayudes’) or necessity is expressed. 
From this description it is, however, impossible to derive 
an historical explanation, which would at the same time give 
us the concrete meaning of the prefix and a clearer concep¬ 
tion of its real signification. 


X 
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Grammatical Sketch 

1. Classification of the Words 

The division we have made of the Cuna words into different 
parts of speech is strictly speaking a practical one. A Cuna 
word cannot be distinguished as a noun, verb, postposition, 
etc., unless its meaning and syntactical function is known. 
There are even inflected forms not differentiated as of 
the nominal or verbal class of words. This is a common 
trait of the Amerindian languages at large, as well as of 
agglutinative languages in general. The uniformity of the 
different parts of speech in these languages depends on 
the fact that nouns and verbs were not originally distinguished 
as to form, which implies that theoretically any concrete 
or descriptive (adjectival) noun may be verbalized (cf. 
below) and that any verb may be used as a verbal (abstract) 
noun. Since the distinction of the parts of speech is based 
on the fundamental division into nouns and verbs, it is 
clear that all other parts of speech can be only vaguely 
differentiated. 

For all practical purposes it is quite easy, and even 
necessary, to make a distinction between words of the 
nominal and verbal class; on this distinction rests the gram¬ 
matical and syntactical structure of the language. For prac¬ 
tical purposes we may thus, with the same right as in the 
so-called flectional languages, distinguish between substan¬ 
tives, adjectives, numerals, various classes of pronouns, verbs, 
adverbs, postpositions (in lieu of prepositions), conjunctions, 
and interjections, and there will seldom arise any doubt 
as to which of these a certain word or grammatical form 
belongs. 

In his grammar (/>. 32), Gasso states the following: “se 
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puede decir que todo presente de indicativo es nombre, si 
no lleva pronombre pegado, y que todo sustantivo es verbo, 
por regia general.” According to this statement Gasso 
( p . 30) translates nanaetoga (= nanae toka ‘he walks much’) 
by gran caminador. This is syntactically, as well as logically, 
impossible, although if we want to, we may render the 
phrase by es gran caminador. This leads us on to the question 
of verbalization of nouns. Although it can never be main¬ 
tained that nouns are older than verbs in the Amerindian 
languages, and that all verbs are formed by verbalization 
of nouns, we may define the process of verbalization as the 
syntactical adaptation of any type of word so as to make 
it serve as predicate. This may happen without having 
recourse to any grammatical formative (although in most 
cases the predicate has its distinctive form). The Cuna 
verbalization is, however, no longer a living factor in the 
language, but rather a principle upon which certain gram¬ 
matical functions may be explained. Actually, it would be as 
unusual in Cuna to make a single noun, e. g., akkwa ‘stone*, 
predicate (= ‘it is a stone, there is a stone*) as it would 
be to use the Spanish piedra in the same sense. Whenever 
this is done, it is a clear remnant of primitive sentence 
building. 

The traces of an unrestricted verbalization in the lan¬ 
guages with which we are dealing appear, however, to be rather 
few. For Cuna it may be said that the present of verbal 
forms is characterized by a suffixed -i (or -y), contracted 
with the verbal stem in - a - into the typical termination 
-e (see p. 130). But this is no doubt a late distinction. Thus 
we notice that tula ‘life, alive, is alive,' still has a strong 
verbal force, while tule, which is derived from it by suffixa¬ 
tion of the aforesaid element, is decidedly a noun. We 
find of the same stem the formations tumma and tumme 
‘great, big*, without any hint of a distinction as to noun or 
verb. In Kagaba the verb form in -a is used as infinitive 
(e. g., mem “das Singen, der Gesang,** hulza “der Tanz**; 
see Kagaba Verb, p. 369), but in Cuna the verb noun is more 
often based on the form in -e (cf. namakke-t ‘singing, song*, 
kwile-t ‘dancing*, etc.). In Kagaba the form corresponding 
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to the Cuna nominal suffix -kwa (see p. 54) is -kuei (from 
*kwa-y; used as a plural termination), and many words, 
such as knlca, k&kai ‘mouth’, kala, kale ‘leg’, show a regular 
alternation between the terminations -a and *-a-y. Yet 
there is no reason to believe that the suffixed element has a 
double origin according to cases in which it serves respec¬ 
tively as a noun or verb formative; its primitive function was 
evidently unconnected with this distinction. 


2. The Noun 

(Words of the nominal class) 

A. Concrete Nouns 

The distinction between substantives and adjectives is 
not based on historical principles; for practical reasons, 
however, it is advisable to deal separately with name words 
(concrete nouns or substantives) and descriptive nouns 
(adjectives). The only aspects of noun inflection with which 
we need to be concerned is the formation (1) of singular and 
plural forms and (2) of possessive forms (by means of 
possessive prefixes). Case inflection does not exist; the 
expression of the possessive case will be explained in the 
chapter dealing with possessive forms. All other cases 
are expressed by postpositions (see pp. 185 sqq.). The 
vocative case may be entirely disregarded, as it has no 
formal expression in Cuna. Nevertheless, Berengueras (p. n) 
says: “cuando se le quiere dar importancia (*. e. t the 
vocative) se puede preponer la particula na , que podria 
traducir el oh castellano” and the same is said by Gasso 
(p. 19). This particle is a sort of interjection (see p. 202), 
but I do not consider it as in any way analogous to the voca¬ 
tive ‘O’, or to have anything to do even remotely with the 
vocative case. 

There is no article (definite or indefinite) in Cuna (cf. 
Gasso, p. 16: “no hay articulo”). It sometimes has been 
assumed that certain grammatical elements may have this 
function, for instance the participial -ti (see p. 167) or the 
(possessive) prefix na - (see p. 94). The latter assumption 
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may be due to the fact that the Spanish la Cruz ‘the Cross’ 
is rendered in Cuna by na kruz (cf. Gasso, p. 93: na-kruz-ki 
‘en cruz’). This na- t however, comes from Spanish la Cruz 
(cf. p. 41); the inclusion of the Romance article in loan¬ 
words is very common (cf. Nahuatl alachina ‘China’, from 
Spanish a la China , etc.). 

a. Singular and Plural. Totality Form 

Apart from the singular and plural forms we may assume 
a totality form in Cuna. The use of this term, as well as the 
creation of such a category and its coordination with the 
singular and plural, is merely tentative and further pen¬ 
etration into the Cuna grammar may prove that this form 
should be viewed from a different angle. 

There are two plural terminations in Cuna: - kana (sync. 
-kan) and -mala (sync. -mal t -mar ). 1 They are used indiscrim¬ 
inately of persons and things, but are distinguished with 
regard to the nature of the plurality. The distinction be¬ 
tween singular and plural is on a different level in the Amer¬ 
ican and European languages. In the latter practically 
every noun may form a plural, but in the former plural 
forms are used more sparingly and then to express special 
functions. As in Nahuatl, where names of objects seldom 
form a plural, Cuna words of the same class may often be 
used in a collective sense. Thus kwa-kwa may stand for 
‘nut’ or ‘nuts’, arkan for ‘hand’ or ‘hands’, mola for ‘cloth’ 
or ‘clothes', and immal , originally ‘things’ may also be used 
for ‘thing’, as long as no ambiguity arises (cf. Gasso, p. 24: 
“ibia ‘ojo o ojos’, tiayd ‘oreja y orejas’ ”). The use of the 
suffixes - kana and -mala is limited and depends on the 
requirements of every separate case. 

Gasso {pp. 25, 29) tries to explain the difference between 
-kana and -mala by comparison with Quechua. Like many 
other Amerindian languages, the latter language has several 
plural suffixes, each with a special function, and as far as 
this goes, Gasso is perfectly right. In detail, however, his 

1 Formally the Cuna suffix -kana may cover the Quechua plural suffix 
-cuna, on condition that the original form was *-k?na (see p. 27); cf. Cuna 
tnai-kana ‘servants’ = Quechua yana-cuna. 
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statement is not quite adequate. The termination -kana 
may hardly be said to be “collective”; this might better be 
said of - mala , which Gasso calls “correlative” (as Quechua 
- ntin), although this would be to generalize. I rather think 
that - kana expresses an individual (i. e., non-collective) 
plural, denoting that separate persons or things are actually 
spoken of as a number. A 'man' or ‘Cuna Indian' is tule , 
and this may also be used collectively of the race; tule-kana , 
on the other hand, means 'a number of men’. Collectivity 
may occur, but is never essential, e. g., niiskwa-kan ‘stars', 
ana-kan ‘branches', ome-kan ‘women', nus-kana ‘children' 
(from nuchu ‘son'), mai-kana ‘servants', etc.; as is seen, 
syncopation may take place in both the noun and the suffix. 
If an attributive adjective follows, the suffix is added to the 
latter, e. g., ibetintuli totokua-gan ‘little machetes’ (CES 
io, p. 462); this in reality means that of two consequent 
words of the norm class, -kana is added to the latter. On 
the other hand the nominalizing suffix (see p. 168) is added 
to -kana (which is normally syncopated), whence we get 
the form -kan-ti (Nele-kan-ti ‘the Neles', etc.). 

The suffix - mala , on the other hand, is what we may 
term a “group” suffix. It may express class, kindred, or 
nationality, etc. In this respect it recalls the Quechua 
suffix -ntin, but does not cover its meanings. 1 Thus -mala 
may be used in: ua-mala 'fish' (rather than ‘fishes'; cf. ES 4, 
p. 20), tule-mala ‘people’ (cf. pel tule-mala ‘all the people', 
Prince, in Amer. Anthr., vol. 15), kilu-mala ‘uncles', amma- 
mala ‘aunts' (of groups of relatives), ipya-mala ‘the eyes' 
(-kana here would mean a ‘number of eyes'), etc. It 
is especially interesting to note expressions where both 
suffixes are used together, e. g., niiskaa-gan itu-mala-t ‘the 
principal stars' (ES 4, p. 21), kilu-mala panatola-gan-de 
‘uncles from distant parts', amma-mala panatola-gan-de 
‘aunts from distant parts' (CES 10, p. 459). Here -mala 
is added to the word expressing the group (viz., ‘principal’, 
‘uncles’, ‘aunts'), -kana to the word expressing number 

1 The employment mentioned by Gassd (p. 25) as former of inclusive 
plurals such as in machi-mala-pcl 'los padres y los muchachos’, sergan-mala - 
Pela ‘los hijos y sus padres’, I have not found in our material. 
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only; the exact rendering would therefore be ‘the principal 
group (class) of stars’, ‘uncles (aunts), such as come from 
afar’. A special investigation into the use of the plural 
suffixes in Cuna would be worth while. 

The plural suffixes are not found as independent words in 
Cuna. The primitive signification of -mala may, however, 
be gathered from its construction. It probably expresses 
‘kindred’, or, as Gasso and Berengueras suppose, the Spanish 
parentela; thus it is pointed out that an-mala , which is used 
for ‘we’ ( see p. 105), literally means mi parentela, mis parientes, 
i. e., ‘my kindred' {see Gasso, p. 28; Berengueras, p. 13). 
Similarly e-mala ‘his kindred’ is used for either ‘they’ or 
‘the others’. Although never used alone, we may say that 
-mala actually occurs independently here, and not as a suffix. 
Of -kana (cf. Quechua -cuna), we may only say that it is 
one of the many formatives used in the Amerindian lan¬ 
guages to denote plurality. Among the cognate languages 
in the vicinity of the Isthmus of Panama it seems limited to 
Cuna; Kagaba uses (apart from - kuei, — Cuna -kwa, pp. 54 
sqq., e. g., nuva-kuei ‘birds’) the plural suffix -lula (e. g., 
nuva-lula ‘kinds of birds’), which latter is also found in 
Rama (e. g., nakikna-lut “Manner,” < *lul; see Preuss, 
p. 359 and Rama-Vokabular, p. 12). The great variety of 
plural suffixes depends on the fact that these were originally 
used of different kinds of nouns; in the evolution of the 
separate languages different ones of these suffixes have 
usually been generalized. 

The totality form (see above, p. 86) might perhaps be 
called limitative with an equal right. Its formative element 
is a suffixed -pi (-pH), in which the final vowel is seldom 
syncopated (cf. the suffix -pa, pp. 58 sqq)\ the initial 
-p- is often geminated, w r hich I suppose is due to contraction 
with the nominalizing suffix -t (= -ti, see p. 167; cf. ara-t-pi 
(‘todo azul’, CES 10, p. 661), but the gemination is not 
apparent in every case owing to an inexact spelling. The 
preceding vowel of the noun is sometimes syncopated, 
sometimes not, thus, saa-pi ‘excrements', palu-pii ‘salt’, 
olo-upi-pi, ‘all gold dust’, san-pi ‘flesh, meat’ (from sand). 

Gasso mentions the suffix -pi as having a varied meaning 
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(en balde, sin fundamento, porque si, solo, etc.; see pp. 23, 75), 1 
as in Maria-pi nosa chula ‘Maria solo no peco', oli-pi ‘suciedad 
no mas', ol-lo-pi ‘vacio de lodo'; cf. Berengueras, p. 53. In 
our notes it is most often translated by solo (‘only’), as in 
the following examples: kagan pi ‘only leaves', san pi ‘only 
meat', etc.; also cf. ibya-pi-ti ‘one-eyed' (CES 10, p. 375). 
Nevertheless, this signification does not cover all shades of 
meanings expressed by -pi (cf. Gasso’s definition). The 
adverb ‘only', in its purely limitative sense, is expressed by 
the adverb unnila (see p. 184). The element -pi is not an 
affixed adverb, but in all probability originally a nominal 
suffix analogous to those described on the pages 53-65. Ac¬ 
tually it cannot be classed among these suffixes, for -pi may 
be separated from the nominal stem by the plural suffix 
-,kana - (e. g., nele-gan-pi, CES 10, p. 588). It is thus a purely 
grammatical suffix, in the same way as -kana and -mala. 

In most cases -pi expresses ‘totality' as much as ‘limita¬ 
tion', and in most cases it corresponds to English ‘all', pre¬ 
ceding an indefinite noun, as in: ape-pi ‘all blood’, i. e., 
‘(all) bloody’, kenu pi ‘full of ticks' (lit. ‘all ticks'), 2 udu-pi 
‘moldy’ (‘all mold'; CES 10, p. 677), ya-bii ‘full of wounds' 
(‘all wounds’; ibid., p. 679), palu-bii ‘salty’ (ibid., p. 670), 
etc. It is noteworthy that palu-pii ‘salty’ alternates with 
pal-baa, id. (CES 10, p. 670), the latter formed as mer-paa 
(see p. 59). The same meaning may be assumed for those 
cases also where we have translated -pi by ‘only’, as in ka- 
kan-pi ‘all leaves or herbs’, san-pi ‘all meat' (= ‘pure vege¬ 
tables, pure meat', respectively), and also in yarmorro naka 
sa sun pi ‘the tortoise's paws (were) all dirt’ (= ‘all dirty'). 

The totality form is especially common in two special 
cases, namely (1) with the suffix -yo (see p. 57) and in certain 
verbal forms (see below). Examples of -yopi were given 
loc. cit.\ we may add achu-yopi-t ‘resembling a dog', takketi- 
yopi ‘looking like'. The combined suffix -yopi is usually 
translated by Spanish como (‘like’) in the notes. The idea 
of ‘likeness’ inheres in -yo- (as has been explained loc. cit.), 

1 Gasso compares Cuna -pi to Quechua - lla, but this comparison is hardly 
exact, 33 the latter is principally a diminutive suffix. 

1 This construction recalls the Quechua usu sapa ‘all lice’ (= ‘lousy’). 
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and has nothing to do with the suffix -pi. The latter is 
merely accessory, serving to emphasize the preceding suffix. 
That -pi in this construction actually has the same function 
as in the preceding cases is best illustrated by the frequent 
use of pela 'all' in front of the noun of comparison, as in pel 
olo-iobi 'like gold' ( CES io, p. 475), pel ulukka toila takedi- 
yobi 'like the toila birds' (ibid., p. 639). In these construc¬ 
tions, pel and -pi together express the English 'all', so that 
a literal rendering would be 'all like gold', etc., or, rather, 
‘all the quality (-yo-) of gold'; takketi-yopi means the same 
as -yopi alone, literally 'all one (-yo-) appearance' (from 
takka- 'see'). 

In verbal forms -pi may be added to the syncopated form 
(-/) of the participial ending (see pp. 167 sqq.), with which 
it fuses into -ppi. No attempt has been made to explain 
the nature of the forms thus arising. In our notes forms such 
as nata-ppi (from na- 'go') are given with a question mark, 
and Berengueras simply states (p. 37) “nadapi 'ir' (inflex¬ 
ible)." The correct and complete understanding of the 
forms in -ppi must thus be gained by direct observation. 
By examining the entirety of examples at hand, we have 
but a slight chance to derive the meaning from the context; 
all that is attempted here is therefore only a few general 
conclusions. First of all, we notice that these forms are 
clearly nominal (participial); this appears already from the 
fact that they are based on participial forms (see above). 
It also follows from the combination of the form in -pi with 
a postposition having conjunctional force (see p. 196) as in 
sae natappi kine ai anapinkusa 'yesterday as I walked, I 
met a friend,’ lit. 'in walking’. 1 Secondly we find that -pi 
is prevalently added to the ta-iorm of the verb (see p. 143); 
this is the case in the following examples: taitappi 'met' 
(better 'saw’? from takka-), arpatappi 'worked' (from 
arpa(a)-) t kwantappi ‘left, picked off, picked down’ (from 
kwa-na-), aititappi (used in songs for aitike 'sit', according to 
Perez), kuichi-cutappi-ye 'rose, got up’ (CES 10, p. 458; 

1 The Cuna version is copied on Spanish un amigo. It is doubtful 
whether the word ai could be idiomatically applied to ‘a friend or ac¬ 
quaintance out of many’. 
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from kwichi-ku-, kwisku- 'arise'), etc. The to-form is resul- 
tative, and denotes a completed action or one that is well 
under way ( see p. 144). The suffix - pi appears to be added 
to an active participle of the ta-iorm (*na-ta-t, analogous to 
the common active participle nateti ). 1 I think the reason is 
obvious: a participle of the form natat(i) would mean ‘gone* 
(nate = 'is gone'), and by addition of - pi the same nuance 
is obtained as in English 'all gone'; in other words, the 
ta- form of the verb gains in expressiveness through combi¬ 
nation with the suffix -pi. 

The above explanation and translation of the forms in 
-ppi is not always required by the context. The function is 
often gerundial, and a new participial form in -ppitti is 
created, e. g., sapur pa natae, teki natappi nu namaimai 
ittoali ittiyopi 'he went (as usual?) to the woods, and while 
(well) on his way, he heard (lit. 'hearing’) a pigeon sing in 
this way’, tule we natappitti , itti anai 'the man that goes 
(lit. 'is all on his way’) there is my friend’, taitap kua 'when 
they had seen’. The ppi-iorms are inherently adverbial just 
as we find in pel olo-yo-pi 'all like gold’. They are easily 
verbalized ( see p. 83), thus becoming equivalent to finite 
forms, e. g., an sapur pa natappi , which probably closely 
corresponds to the English (colloquial) 'I am (all) off for the 
woods', an nei mosale, penatappi 'when I have arrived home, 
you are gone’, etc. 

The form in -ppi is found in other tenses as well, e. g., 
pali-makka-ppi (-pi?) 'went in pursuit of’, patio emaltina 
asual nikka-ppi (spelled: niKatpi) 'they, however, had 
noses.’ The true meaning is probably the same as in the 
preceding cases, although not always demanded by the 
context; in the last example the rendering by 'all' is decidedly 
preferable to one by 'only'. 2 Of other examples with -pi, 
two may be quoted with the negation -suli: pela antnal 
kapisa Sippor-pi-suli 'we all slept except Sippor’, where 
'alone' might suit the context, and an-imai-pi-suli 'I have 

1 the forms nadet, nasat are given in the notes without a translation. 

2 The situation is the following: the children recognize that the old 
woman is not their real mother, because she has not got a nose as they 
have ('whereas they all had noses’). 
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not made', which is more similar to those quoted in the 
preceding paragraph. The suffix - pi is further added to 
the adverb teki 'so', ‘then’, etc., giving teki-pi, which is 
rendered by Spanish siempre (‘always'). The demonstrative 
itti-pi ( itti-ppi?) is rendered by solo (better ‘alone'?). Gasso 
(p. 48) mentions an independent function of pi (■pii ), when 
preceded by a possessive prefix, as in pe kuake pe impa mat; 
an-pi an impa mai ‘tu corazon dentro de ti esta; pero el 
mio . . .' (*. e. t -pi answers to a noun mentioned in the 
preceding context). 

Is it possible to arrive at a general conclusion from the 
varied use of the suffix -pi illustrated in the preceding 
paragraphs? It is clear that nothing exactly corresponding 
exists in English (or in the European languages in general). 
Perhaps the exact analogies are to be found within the 
Amerindian languages themselves, which usually show a 
great homogeneity of syntax. To keep within the range of 
the related languages, the function of the following forms in 
Rama, given by Lehmann are obviously related: i-kakft-bi 
“er is Mund" = “Schwatzer" (kakd ‘mouth'), kami-kami-ba, 
“dormilona" (“es schlaft (dauernd)," Rama-Vokabular, p. 
15). Lehmann terms the suffixes -bi, -ba, -kd-bi “durative"; 
they are evidently nominal like Cuna -pi, -pa, and both 
agree well as to their function with Cuna -pi and -r-paa (as 
in saa-pi ‘is dirty’, nope-r-pa ‘is envious’). We might even 
with a slight modification convert the Rama expression 
i-kaka-bi into a Cuna word kakka-pi ‘he is all mouth'. The 
suffix -pi in these languages answers to either of the con¬ 
ceptions ‘all’ and ‘alone’, being comprehensive and restrictive 
at the same time, and is in this respect perfectly analogous 
to the Quechua pronoun sapa, which covers the sense of 
Spanish todo and solo alike. 

b. Possessive Prefixes 

The grammatical elements expressing a pronoun of the 
1st, 2d, or 3d person as owner are, like the possessive 
pronouns in English, placed before the word that signifies 
the owned thing. In our texts and notes these elements are 
indiscriminately separated or written in one with the main 
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word, but there is no doubt as to their prefix character. 
They can never be used independently, or even as suffixes, 
and the analogy of other Amerinidian languages (Nahuatl, 
Chibcha, Arawak, etc.) shows that historically at least these 
elements are possessive prefixes. Their combination with a 
nominal stem constitutes the only form of noun inflection 
in Cuna, e. g., 

an (i)-pap 
pe-pap 

e-pap ( a-pap -, na-pap) 

corresponding to 'my, your, his (her) father’ in English (from 
papa 'father’). 1 For the expression of plural forms and for 
the forms a-pap , na-pap , see further below. 

The form of the noun is unchanged apart from the 
potential syncope of its final vowel. vSyncope should be 
expected to take place, according to the rule on pages 33, 
34, but it fails to appear so often that it is hard to say 
whether the syncopated or non-syncopated form is regular. 
Thus we find, for instance, an-mola 'my garment’, ani- 
ulukka 'my body’ (CES 10, p. 458), pe rnachi 'your son’ 
{ibid., p. 671), e kurgin 'his hat’ {ibid., p. 646), e uinni kine 
and e uin kine 'in (with) his urine’ {ES 4, p. 28). This 
variation may depend on generalization of either the 
syncopated or non-syncopated form, as well as on different 
tempo of speech, a more or less close construction, etc. In 
the same connection we may mention a similar alternation 
between the forms ani- and an- of the prefix, of which the 
latter (syncopated) form is more common. 

The plural forms of these prefixes are expressed only 
vaguely. It must be observed that Cuna, like the otherwise 
unrelated Choco and some other languages in South America, 
really does not possess formatives corresponding to English 
'our, your (pi.), their'. 2 In this respect it differs from 

1 There are no possessive pronouns in Cuna, except such as are used 
independently (like English ‘mine’, ‘yours’), for which see p. 167. 

* It is said of the pronouns in Choco that the plural forms are not used 
since you speak for yourself and do not address more than one person at 
a time. 
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Chibcha, where plural possessive prefixes exist at least in the 
first and second persons. According to Prince (Amer. Anthr. 

14, 15), ‘our’ is expressed by the prefix nen- or nan-, e. g., 
nen-penguil-mal(a) ‘our debts’ or ‘debtors’ (Amer. Anthr. 

15, P- 3 11 )* nan-ga ‘for us’, etc. Of these forms there are, 
however, no trace in our texts and notes. As far as I can 
conclude from our material, it is impossible to say ‘our 
father' or ‘our mother' in Cuna, by using a possessive prefix; 
on the other hand, if the owned noun is in the plural, the 
third person prefix e - may occasionally be used also for 
‘their’. In the first and second person it is necessary to use 
a personal pronoun (see p. 105). 

In the third person we find three different forms: e -, a-, 
and «a-, which are more or less clearly differentiated. The 
first of these, which appears to be the most common, is 
typically used in cases in which the owner is another person 
than the subject of the sentence or, rather, the fourth person 
in relation to the chief third person in a construction (to use 
Algonquian terminaology), 1 as in ti kakka moskua , nuskana 
e-arkana siksamala ‘when they arrived at the bank of the 
river, the boys cut her (the woman’s) hands’. The same 
form is also often used in the Cuna genitive construction 
(see p. 97). The use of a- is nowhere defined; it occurs, for 
instance, in a mola patdisa ‘his garment fell off’ (CES 10, 
p . 658), a unnila ‘he alone' (lit. ‘his alone-ness’; ES 4, p. 27), 
a nu ‘the (same) bird’ (ibid., p. 20), a-kine ‘in him’ (ibid., 
p. 14), a tule ‘this man’ (CES 10, p. 400 sqq.). It may 
denote a non-reflexive third person (as against the fourth 
person prefix e-), or else be used when no noun precedes, 
but the examples at hand are too scanty and the construction 
too elusive. We may cite as a remarkable trait Gassd’s 
statement as to this form (pp. 33, 96), according to which 
a-barkineti, a-prikin ‘my substitute’, as against pe-barkineti , 
pe-prikin ‘your substitute’, e-barkineti, e-prikin ‘his substi¬ 
tute’, denotes an owner in the first person (cf. saila- 
abirrginedi ‘second chief’, in CES 10, p. 46). This analysis 
is, however, hardly correct, as the basical form of this word 

1 Cf. also the distinction in Guarani between o-po 'his own hand’ and 
i-po 'his (the other’s) hand’. 
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seems (at least in certain senses) be the word apala - ‘half. 

The form na- is the reflexive third person prefix, as illus¬ 
trated by nuskana na nan se ekichamala ‘the boys asked 
(of) their mother 1 , teekine machikwa aparmaali neka seka na 
nan M. ka soisa 'then the boy running home said to his 
mother, M.* 1 It is, however, used as a reflexive in the other 
persons too, e. g. t na ulukka ‘my body’ (CES io, p. 457). 
On the whole it appears that both a- and na - are but loosely 
connected with a special owner, and have much in common 
with demonstrative words (they might thus with some 
right be termed demonstrative prefixes). Cf. further Gasso, 

P. 84. 

As regards the form of the possessive prefixes we notice 
that, as in most Amerindian languages, they are made up of 
a basic consonant, carrying the meaning, and a following 
connecting vowel; sometimes, as in the third person, there 
may be no consonant element. In Cuna the basic conso¬ 
nants are -«- for the first person and p - for the second. As 
on many other points, Kagaba is the language that corre¬ 
sponds most closely to Cuna. Here we find na - or nahi - in 
the first person, mi - or mihi- in the socond, ahi-, a-, in the 
third, e. g., na natei ‘my father’, na-hava ‘my mother’, nahi 
kasa 'my foot’, mi-seua 'your wife’ (cf. mai “du, dir, dich”), 
a-hatei ‘his father’, ahi e{bi ‘his maize’ (Preuss, pp. 161, 162, 
344, 345, 352, 361, 461; it should be remembered that Kagaba 
m- corresponds to Cuna p - ( see p. 41) and that Kagaba ahi- 
« *a-i-) is the older form of Cuna e - ( see p. 27). Kagaba 
ahi-, a - thus correspond to Cuna e-, a-, respectively, although 
only formally; Kagaba a-, like na-, is used of persons only 
(cf. Preuss, p. 352). The form *ai - in the third person recurs 
in Rama ai tdta (Rama-Vokabular, p. 21) and in Miskito 
ai-moika ‘his brother’ (Walter Lehmann I, p. 485), but in 
Bribri the corresponding prefix sounds ice- f i. e., with a pre¬ 
ceding 1- (cf. a similar alternative form in Rama). It is 
probable that the element *ai- has spread from the third 

1 The usage is not regular. In the same text (ES 4, p. 27) we find a 
ukke yapana e sho 'he refused to give his lire’ for expected na so 'his own 
fire'. We must, of course, always take a certain amount of Spanish 
influence in the common language into consideration. 
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to the second and first persons (Cuna p-e -, Kagaba nahi-, mat , 
Bribri bee - ‘thy', Rama miin- ntiih- ‘my’, ‘your*, etc.). 

Considering the basic consonants, as distinctive of the 
first and second persons, we find perfect accordance between 
Cuna and Kagaba (see above). Of the other languages, 
Bribri agrees with Cuna in the second person (bee- = pe-)\ 
the other languages have a nasal here (Guatuso ma- f Rama 
ma-), which may rather answer to Chibcha m- (see below); 
the same m- recurs in Lenca (Walter I v ehmann II, p. 701) 
and, of course, in Nahuatl (e. g. t mo-calh ‘thy house'). In 
the first person n - is found in Guatuso ( na-pUru “mein 
Korper”) and Rama (na-; see Walter Lehmann I, p. 404, 
Rama-Vokabular f p. 13), which, of course, leads on to Nahuatl 
(e. g., no-calh ‘my house'). 1 

This great divergence within the related languages is 
accentuated by the state of things in Chibcha. Here we 
find formal disagreement both in the first and second per¬ 
sons, cf. Chibcha z(e)- ‘my' (= Bribri dzee -?), (u)m- ‘thy' 
(= the Guatuso and Rama forms, see above). Only in the 
third person there is a certain amount of agreement with 
Cuna, cf. Chibcha a- ‘his' and Cuna a- (see pp. 94, 9s). 2 It 
appears that Cuna and Kagaba constitute a separate group. 
It is noteworthy that they agree with some of the south¬ 
western Arawak languages, cf. Baniwa n-o-bdhu, p-i-bdhu, 
i-bdhu ‘my, thy, his head', Bare nihai , behei , ehei ‘my, thy, 
his tooth', Baure n-i-cori } p-i-cori , ‘my, thy arrow' (see 
Koch-Griinberg, pp. 140 sqq.). 3 In Goajiro, however, which 
geographically borders on Kagaba, agreement is found in 
the second person only (/>-). It is nevertheless possible 
that these similarities represent a very old stratum, depend¬ 
ing on mutual influences between languages belonging to 
the Caribbean coast area and preceding the later strong 
influence from the south (Chibcha); cf. p. 217. 

In the case in which the owner is expressed by a nominal 

1 Perhaps also Bribri fie- (== dz&-) ‘my'. I,enca, however, here agrees 
with Maya and Quiche (u-). 

2 In L,enca ft- is used in the third person plural. 

3 Similarly Moxo, Ip£ka, etc. Some of these languages, morover, use 
n- and p- in the plural as well, e. g., Katapolitani, Yukuna, Siusi, etc. 
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word, corresponding to a noun in the possessive case in 
English, possession is expressed by mere juxtaposition, the 
word signifying the owner being as a rule placed first. As 
this construction is apt to be ambiguous, the word expressing 
the thing possessed may be provided with the (fourth person) 
possessive prefix (e-). The different constructions are illus¬ 
trated by these examples: sappi pnrpa urpali 'in (lit. 'under') 
the shade of the tree’, naibe ina 'snake medicine* (CES 
io, p. 399), absogedi igala 'the way of the absogedi (ibid., 
p. 145), kassurbalitdi kil ntigur ‘the (fire) which was under 
the hammock of the lord tiger* ( ES 4, p. 27; here kil migur 
'of the lord tiger* is placed behind), panekine machikwa e 
kwenatkan purrakwa (spelled purlaKua) nachunna (not- 
sunna) 'the following day the boy’s brothers all went* (lit. 
the boy, his brothers*). The latter construction is common 
in most Amerindian languages. 

The possessive prefixes are further used with postpositions 
(or adverbs) to express English and Spanish object forms, 
e. g., an-ka 'for me*, pe-ka 'for you*, a-kine 'in him, her’ 
(main third person), e-se egichali ‘they (3d person) asking 
of her (4th person)’ (ES 4, p. 20), namala pei (= peka ?) nan 
tosa 'the fishes have eaten (swallowed) your mother* (lit. 
'the mother for you*?). This construction is perfectly anal¬ 
ogous to what we find in most languages using possessive 
prefixes (cf. Nahuatl no-ca, mo-ca , l-ca ‘for me, thee, him 
(her)*, etc.). 1 I11 compound postpositions the possessive 

prefix precedes the main element, e. g., pe-as-kine 'above 
you* (lit. 'at the top (-as-) of you’). 

B. Adjectives 

Originally no difference is made between substantives and 
adjectives in Cuna. It is probable that nouns were originally 
qualified either by other nouns or by participial forms of 
verbs. This still appears from the use of many nominal 
stems as either nouns or adjectives (e. g., panatola ‘stranger’ 
or 'strange, foreign*, nele 'chieftain’, akkwa-lele 'sacred 
stone*, etc.) and many verbal derivations are used in either 

1 Cf. Kagaba Ndmaku na-ga-kukanguin "fangt mir Namaku” ( see Preuss, 
Kagaba Verb, p. 368), = Cuna an-ka ‘for me’. 
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sense (see p . 59). It is significant that there are no special 
adjectival terminations; some of the nominal suffixes, such 
as -rpaa (p. 59), -(ti)kki (p. 61), -le (p. 62), have, however, 
chiefly adjectival force. The participial suffix -t(i), although 
common in adjectives, is a purely nominal suffix, shared 
by substantives, adjectives and participles alike. 

An attributive adjective usually follows the noun, e. g., 
Yar-duma (= Yar-tumma) ‘big mountain* (place-name; 
CES 10, p. 8), mete tummat ‘big vessel* (ibid., p . 666), ti uet 
‘hot water*, nei pini ‘a new house*, etc. This complex forms 
a grammatical unit, whence additional suffixes (such as 
kana , - ti , -kan-ti) are placed after the adjective, e. g., mette 
tumma-t (see above), amma kammi sui-gana ‘long flippers 
of turtles*, amma kammi pili-gana ‘curved flippers of turtles* 
(cf. p. 87); constructions like ualepun-gan nue-gana ‘pretty 
women* (CES 10, p. 478) are exceptional. All this tends to 
prove that the attributive adjective is in reality a qualifying 
noun, more or less closely united with the noun qualified, 
much as in English ‘man servant, maid servant*, etc. 

Adjectives may also be used independently, either 
substantivized (when they are to be considered as true nouns, 
e. g., nele ‘sacred* or ‘sacred man, chief*; cf. above, p. 97) 
or as predicate complement or adverb, e. g., pat tumma-gan 
kusa ‘they had already become big (ones)* (ES 4, p. 19), 
napri apintaisa ‘they received her well* (ibid., p. 19), nue 
etioemaloe ‘we shall close (the eyes) well' (CES 10, p. 30). 
Thus there is no special way of deriving adverbs from adjec¬ 
tives; the forms used must be understood as true nouns 
(‘someone big*, ‘something good*, etc.). 

The predicative construction is more important. As 
there is no copula (‘is*, ‘was*, etc.) in Cuna, predicative 
adjectives must be expressed by finite verbal forms. This 
is easy, for most adjectives are derived from verbal stems 
and others may easily be verbalized (cf. p. 83). Usually 
common verbal stems are used instead of a predicative 
adjective, e. g., uea- ‘be warm, hot’ (emi ue(e) ‘it is warm, hot 
today*), from which the attributive adjective is derived by 
the participial - t(i ) or by a nominal suffix, e. g. t ti ue(e)t 
‘hot water*, uee-pa, ue-rpaa ‘hot’ or ‘it is hot*. 
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Comparison of adjectives is little developed in Cuna. No 
distinction is made between a comparative and a superlative 
degree, and a common form is used to express surpassing 
in size, quality, etc., either absolute or relative. 

The most common way of expressing this sense is by 
means of the adverb pule (usually syncopated pur) ‘more’, 
‘most’, which is placed immediately before the qualifying 
adjective. 1 Thus we get pur purrikwat ‘smaller’ (‘more 
small’), pur nueti ‘better, best’, pur ni(k)pa ‘higher, highest’, 
pur ichekwa ‘less’ (ichekwa 'little, a little’). The meaning is 
either comparative or superlative, the latter in sappiturpa 
kwakwen pur ochikwat an tikkarpar nait ‘the sweetest fruit 
beside me’ (lit. ‘one the most sweet’). 

Comparison is, however, expressed in many other ways, 
as by primitive coordination, e. g., arpakwichi nueti, arpasie 
(better: -sit?) akkue ‘it is good to work standing, work sitting 
won’t do’, i. e ., ‘it is better to work standing than to work 
sitting’. Another construction is seen in ate tule toka kan- 
tikkitti a-tommalana ‘therefore, because he was stronger 
than man, they feared him’ (lit. ‘man-surpassing-strong'), 
where toka is an adverb meaning ‘much, enough, abounding’. 

Adjectives in the positive degree may be determined by 
emphasizing adverbs, such as ise ‘very’ or ‘much’, or by the 
adjective sunna(ti) ‘true’, e. g., ise-sipumakkale ‘very white’ 
(Spanish blanquisimo), irkwensur-sunna-kwa ‘very easy’ (Span¬ 
ish facilimo, faciltsimo ), from ir-kwen-suli ‘not having one 
way’, i. e., ‘easy’). Here also may be mentioned the empha¬ 
sized forms of purrikwat ‘small’ and pippiku'a, id., quoted on 
P • 49 )- 


C. Numerals 

There are native cardinal numbers from i to io in Cuna, 
of which the primitive and fundamental stems are as follows: 
kwena ‘one’ (for kwenna, see below), po(o)- ‘two’, pa(a)- 
‘three’, pakke- ‘four’, attale ‘five’, nerkwa ‘six', kukle ‘seven’, 

1 This word recalls the Bribri comparative adverb - butu g-, in tax - 
butu ‘greater’ (from tai ‘great'; see Walter Lehmann I, p. 284). Like 
Cuna pule ‘superior’, it is no doubt originally an independent word; cf. 
butti ‘king’. 
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pa(a)pakka 'eight', pakkepakka 'nine', atnpeki 'ten'. These 
are subject to various modifications and may be increased 
by prefixes as well as suffixes. The latter are chiefly -kwa 
(see pp. 54 sqq.), possibly originally referring to the word 
for 'finger' (poo-kwa 'two fingers’?) or else to a small object 
in general (cf. p. 55), and -t(i), the participial and general 
nominalizing suffix (see p. 167); in kwenna- 'one', alternative 
stem of kwena -, there may be an original suffix -la, perhaps 
meaning 'only' (cf. unni-la 'only'; see p. 48). The prefixes 
are evidently numeral 'classifiers’ (as Dr. Izikowitz supposes); 
such 'classifiers' are well attested from the Australasian 
languages. 

The simplest forms of the numerals, i. e., those given 
above, are used with certain common nouns, which they 
follow, e. g., ir-kwen kine (syncopated from kwena) ‘one time, 
once', iba kuen kine '(on) one day’ (£*5 4, p. 14), mutikit 
kuen ki ‘(in) one night’ (ibid., p. 16), He pakke 'four rows', 
ip papakka 'eight days’ (CES 10, p. 552), but the numeral 
may occasionally precede, e. g ., papakka kwarrukana ‘eight 
children’. The simple forms may further be used with a 
preceding possessive prefix, e. g., e-po ‘two’ (lit. 'two of 
them’). Otherwise we find the suffix -kwa as in kwena-kwa 
and kwenna-kwa 'one', kwenna kwenna-kwa 'one each’, ipi 
kwenna-kwa 'one thing’, po-kwa 'two', mai-gan po-gua ‘two 
servants’ (£5 4, p. 31), poi-bel ‘both’ (lit. ‘all two’ (ibid.)] 
also with a possessive prefix as in papa e nuskana e-pokua 'the 
father and the son come’ (Gasso, p. 97). The numeral nerku>a 
‘six’ seems to occur in this form only. For ‘one’ we also 
find kwensakwa (-kkwa? syncopated kwensak ), e. g., ana 
kuensdk kine ‘on a branch’ (ES 4, p. 25). The forms in -t 
appear to be most common in the ordinals (see below), but 
we find, for instance, kwena-t-mala in the sense of ‘the rest’, 
‘the others’. 

Apart from being used as a cardinal number, kwena may 
also be an indefinite pronoun, in the sense of ‘a certain’, 
‘one’, ‘a’, and also in a distributive plural sense (= ‘some’); 
in this case it may also precede the noun. This may be the 
case in the following examples: kuena purbaleledi ‘any (one) 
soul’ (CES 10, p. 467), tide kuena peyobi suli ‘there is no 
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man like you' (ibid., p. 631), uruedulegandi tar-kuena ‘divers 
infirmities' (ibid., p. 456). In the last example tar - appears 
to be a numeral ‘classifier’ (see below), probably the same 
(= ‘space’) as in kalu tar-kuena-t kine ‘in the first (space of 
house’ (see p. 104). 

We shall now deal with the ‘classifiers’. They are first 
of all the following four: kwa-, ka-, war-, sar-, which have 
no clear connection with independent forms. Of these kwa- 
(probably identical with the nominal suffix -kwa; see above 
and pp. 54 sqq) is most common and determines various 
nouns (including animals), e. g., neg kua-kuen ki ‘in a house' 
(ES 4, p. 16), sapiturba kua-kuen ‘one fruit' (ibid., p. 25), 
kua-kuen olole tummati ‘a big lump (of gold)’ (ibid., p. 31), 
nu kwa-kwen ‘one pigeon (bird)'. Also cf. kwa-kwenakwa 
‘a bit’ (Spanish una particula ) and kwa kzven, kwa po ‘one 
nut, two nuts’ (p. 52). Ka- appears to be related to ka(a) 
‘plant, leaf’, but is stated to be used of ‘pencils, cigarettes, 
and shotguns’, and furthermore occurs in u ka-kwen ‘one 
fish’ (referring to the oblong form?). 

Of the other two, war- is very common of persons and 
animals, e. g., ome war-kwena ‘one woman’, kil uar-kuena 
‘a certain lord’ (£5 4, p. 27), us war-kwen ‘one machango’, 
us war-po, us war-pa ‘two, three machangos'; also cf. war- 
kwenna-kwa ‘a single one’ and pemala uar-kuena ‘one of 
you’ (ES 4, p. 31). The other, sar-, is stated to be used of 
trees and plants, e. g., sappi sar-kiven ‘one tree', sappi sar-po 
‘two trees’. These appear to have no connection with living 
Cuna words (war- might possibly be = wala ‘trunk’, etc., but 
is chiefly used of persons). Apart from these four ‘classifiers’, 
there are some which are at the same time common nouns, 
as kia ‘piece’ (used, e. g., of strings, Cuna tupa), or (= olo 
‘lump’, used of round things), matta ‘sheet’, etc. (used for 
instance of paper), thus, kia-ku'en, or-kwen, matta-kwen 
(spelled malagmn, hence one stress unit), umola tali-gia-kuen 
‘cloth (the length of) one fathom’, uini salata-kia-kuena 
‘some (pieces of) earrings’ (CES 10, p. 456). Notice in this 
example, as in some of the preceding ones, that kwena ‘one’ 
may also be used as a distributive plural (— ‘some, various’). 

The use of ‘classifiers’ probably goes back to the early 
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period in which numeral qualifiers had not yet become 
established as cardinal numbers. In these circumstances the 
construction with another noun might become vague or 
ambiguous; notice, for instance, the awkward way in which 
'twenty Indians’ would have to be expressed by combining 
tule 'man, Indian’ with tulakwena ‘twenty’ (see below). The 
numerals were earliest combined with names of things often 
counted, such as ‘nuts’, 'shells’, 'sticks’, and 'trunks’, etc. 
By frequent use of these combinations new counting units 
were created, which, having a more distinct and unambiguous 
form, were readily used with all kinds of nouns, even such 
as were seldom employed in counting. Numeral classifiers, 
or traces of them, are found in many other Amerindian 
languages, for instance in Nahuatl, e. g., cen-tetl 'one stone' 
= 'one piece, one’, etc. The latter, like the Cuna kwa (see 
p. 54), may conveniently be used as a numeral classifier 
owing to its capability of being applied to several concrete 
objects. Thus Nahuatl tetl 'stone’ may be used of a 'bird’s 
egg’ (totol-tetl) as easily as the Cuna kwa ('nut’) may be 
applied (as a suffix) to words meaning 'stone’ (ak-kwa), 
and various other objects (cf. pp. 54, 55). 

The numerals above ‘ten’ are formed by combination. 
Those from ‘eleven’ to ‘nineteen’ are expressed by ampeki 
'ten’ and kakka ‘edge’?), as follows: ampeki kakka kwensak , 
ampek(i) kakka pokwa, etc., lit. 'at the edge of ten, one, 
two', etc., «. e., 'one, two beside ten'(?). 'Twenty’, according 
to the common practice in the American Indian languages, is 
expressed by the word for ‘one man’ (Cuna tulakwena; cf. 
Quiche hu-vinak ‘one man', ‘twenty’), whereby is indicated 
that a man’s all fingers and toes are counted. The form 
tula (syncopated tur) is an old variant of tule (cf. Kagaba 
kaka beside hclfcai ‘mouth’; see p. 85). In the same way 
‘forty’ is expressed by tur-pokwa 'two men’ and 'hundred' 
by tul-attale ‘five men’. The intermediate numbers are 
formed by application and combination of both principles. 

The Cuna cardinal numbers show Chibcha affinities, and 
may be supposed to be part of the number of words that 
penetrated some of the Caribbean coast languages as the 
Chibcha civilization expanded northward. Yet the corre- 
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spondences are not very far-reaching, nor even very striking 
at first sight. As a rule the numerals ‘2, 3, 4’ and ‘7' have 
Chibcha associations and agree more or less perfectly in the 
related languages. As usual, the strictest agreement with 
Cuna is found in Kagaba, where the aforesaid numerals 
have the forms man-za ‘two', mai-gua ‘three’, makei-ua 
‘four’, and kukala ‘seven’. If we remember that initial m- 
arises from p- in Kagaba ( see p. 41), the following primitive 
stems are obtained: *paw-, *pa(a)-, *pakka-, and *kukkala , 
corresponding to po-, pa(a)-, pakke , kukle in Cuna. Even 
the suffixes -gua and - ua (from - gua ?) are the same as in 
Cuna (notice that Kagaba malcej-w is perfectly identical 
with Cuna pakkekwa , representing an original form *pakkai- 
kiva). Kagaba -ia in the word for ‘two’ probably answers 
to -za in Chibcha bo-za ‘two’, the suffix -kwa is, however, 
used in Kagaba mau-kuei “wiederum” ( see Walter Lehmann 
I, pp. 139, 362, 363). In Bribri ‘two’ is bo-k (ibid., p. 280) 
and in Guatuso we find pau-nka ‘two’ and pdkce-kh ‘four’ 
(ibid., p. 413). In Chibcha the corresponding numerals are 
bo-za ‘two’, mi-ca ‘three’, muyca or mihuycun ‘four’, and 
cuhub-cua ‘seven’, in which the initial m- is a striking 
anomaly. As in the 2d person possessive prefix (see p. 95), 
this m- probably has nothing to do with the m- found in 
Kagaba; we rather have to suppose that either ‘three’ or 
‘four’ originally began with *m- (as against *p- in the remain¬ 
ing forms) and that (as is often found in numeral systems) 
certain languages generalized the initial m-, others the initial 
/>-, in the lower numerals. For the numeral ‘seven’, see page 
36, for ‘six’, see page 41. Still there are divergences between 
these languages, as the vowels in Chibcha mi- and mihuycun 
(a Chibcha form *myhyca would answer to Cuna pakke in 
the same way as Chibcha quyhyca answers to Cuna kakka 
‘mouth’, see p. 27). The original stems of the numerals 
were probably very short; thus the Lenca form pee for ‘two’ 
(see Walter Lehmann II, p. 701), if related, indicates that 
the same fundamental stem (*pa) was used for the numerals 
‘two’ and ‘three’; also cf. Aymara pa(a ), pay a ‘two’. Kwena 
‘one’ may be a derivation of (the nominal suffix and numeral 
classifier) kwa; Gasso (p. 25) gives the shorter form kue 
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(tteka kue ‘one house'), which, if correct, would correspond 
to Kagaba kuei (see p. 88). 

The ordinal numbers are little developed in Cuna, which 
in respect to this shares the characteristics of the Amerindian 
languages in general. Apart from the word for ‘first', for 
which see below, the ordinals are practically identical with 
the cardinal numbers, and the construction is much the 
same as when we say in English “page 3" for “the third page," 
etc. In the same way it is said in Cuna pilli paa seka ‘to 
the third stratum or layer of the earth’, pilli nergua kine 
‘in the sixth stratum’ (CES 10, p. 514), literally meaning ‘to 
stratum 3, in stratum 6’, etc. Formally the construction 
is the same as for the cardinal numbers, so that the meaning 
might be alternately ‘to three strata, in six strata', etc. To 
avoid ambiguity a special form in -t(i) is often used for 
the ordinals, which is in reality the participial -ti (see pp. 
167 sqq.) and equals ‘the one which is (three, six, etc.)', as 
in tar-lelgua-t-kine ‘in the sixth space’ (cf. below), tar kugle-t- 
kine ‘in the seventh space’ (CES 10, p. 563). 

For ‘first’ several words are used, which are properl/ not 
numerals. The most common is kepe (kepe-ti t in realit T an 
adjective or adverb meaning ‘early, soon’ (see p. 216). Ot.«rs 
are inse (cf. inni, inni-kkikwa, p. 76) and itu~, ituale ft- 
‘led in front’, from itua- ‘lead, guide’), e. g. t akwaser apt 9 ' 
maimai e-inse moke kala or se ‘the spider was running & 
order to reach the gold first’ (or ‘before him’), pe-inse-soi* 
‘you say first’, ituale-t ‘first, the first’, niiskwakan itu-mala 
‘the principal stars’. Of inse (stem insa-) Gasso gives the 
derivative inchar a (= insarra ), e. g., inchar a nate ‘se fue 
delante, i. e., primero’ (‘he went in front, first'; Gasso, p. 79). 
Otherwise ‘first’ may be expressed in the regular way, by ' 
using the cardinal number, e. g., pilli-kwena ‘the first stra¬ 
tum’, literally ‘stratum 1’ (cf. pilli pokwa , pilli pakwa ‘the 
second, third stratum’). 

The ‘classifiers’ are found with ordinal numbers as well, 
of which examples are found in CES 10, pp. 562, 563: kalu j 
tar-kuena-t-kine ‘in the first house’, kalu tar-bogua-t-kine ‘in F 
the second house', kalu tar-paa-kine ‘in the third house’, kalu J 
tar-attale-t-kine ‘in the fifth house’, kalu tar-kugle-t-kine ‘in t 
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the seventh house', etc. The element tar-, which serves as 
classifier, is probably the same word as the basis of the 
verbal prefix tar- (see p. 80), perhaps meaning ‘space’. 

D. Pronouns 

a. Personal Pronouns 

The personal pronouns in the Amerindian languages are 
usually not construed as grammatical subject or object of a 
verb; for this function personal prefixes or suffixes are used, 
The independent personal pronoun is emphatic and its 
construction in the sentence is that of a noun. In most of 
these languages personal pronouns are made up from a 
common stem (sometimes meaning ‘body’ or ‘self’), which 
is provided with possessive prefixes or suffixes according to 
the general system of every language, so that for ‘I’ a form 
meaning ‘my body’ or ‘myself’ is used, for ‘you’, one meaning 
‘your body’ or ‘yourself’, etc. 

In Cuna the central element is the particle - ti , which has 
no independent existence in the language. Probably this 
-ti is the same as the participial formative (see pp. 167 sqq.), 
which is common in all classes of pronouns. In that case 
we obtain what seems to be a combination of a prefix and a 
suffix, a construction found, for instance, in the inflected 
forms of the postpositions (see pp. 94, 97, 185). The pronouns 
arising in this way are properly used in the singular only 
(cf. p. 93), namely an-ti ‘I’, pe-ti ‘you’; in the third person 
there is no analogous form, but demonstrative pronouns 
are used instead (see p. 106). Beside an-ti , we find ani-tti , 
with an alternative form of the suffix, as in the participle 
(see pp. 167 sqq.). The longer form antina ‘I’ (ES 4, p. 30) 
is analogous to the other formations in -tina (see p. 194). 1 

Occasionally these forms may be used in a plural sense; 
in reality this happens only if one speaks of one person 
including others by implication. Real plural forms are 
obtained by substituting the collective -mala (see pp. 87, 
88) for -ti, thus, an-mala 'we', pe-mala ‘you’, e-mala and 
a-mala ‘they’ (lit. meaning ‘my kindred’, ‘your kindred', 

1 In interrogation the suffix - ti is replaced by -te, e. g., pete iki nuka? 
'iy tti c6mo te llamas?’ (Gass6, p. 96). 
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etc.); for an-mala we also find ani-mala (see Gasso, p. 49). 
The difference between a-mala and e-mala is perhaps that 
the former refers to the main third person, the latter to the 
fourth person (cf. p . 94). Hence e-mala often means ‘the 
others 1 and is translated accordingly in our notes. Corre¬ 
sponding to an-tina , etc. (see above), we find e-mal-tina ‘the 
others’, etc., which is more emphatic. 

In CES 10, pp . 565, 566, there are examples of a form 
alande (= alanti ?) = ‘we’. This evidently represents a 
trace of an earlier form for the 1st person plural, analogous 
to the forms in the same person of the possessive prefixes, 
quoted on p. 94; it is even possible that the element - lan - 
is identical with the aforesaid possessive prefix nan- « Han-, 
see p. 94). Another unusual form is petula for Spanish 
ustedes/hom the possessive prefix pe- ‘your’ and tula ‘life, 
alive’, etc. 

To the forms of the personal pronouns in Cuna there are 
close parallels in Guatuso and Bribri. In the former language 
the central element is -ti, e. g., po-ti ‘you’ (= Cuna pe-ti); 
both these languages, however, use another element, -Id, 
also, e . g ., Guatuso pd-to ‘you’, Bribri dzce-to T’ (see Walter 
Tehmann I, p. 381). In the plural Guatuso uses pd-marima 
‘you’ (Tehmann: “du alle”), where the final part recalls 
Cuna -mala. 

b. Demonstrative Pronouns 

The demonstrative pronouns are made up from the deictic 
elements i- ‘this’, a- ‘that’, te- ‘this’, we- ‘that’, echa- ‘that 
(yonder)’. To these are added the nominalizing -ti or - tti , 
probably the same as in the participle (see p. 167). The 
pronouns thus arising are used as substantives or adjectives 
(in the latter sense preceding the noun); the forms are the 
following: itti ‘this’, ati ‘that’, weti ‘that’, echati (-tti}) ‘that 
(yonder)’, e. g., itti tide ‘this man’, itti ip-ki(ne) ‘with this 
thing’; of te- I have seen no corresponding derivation. The 
alternation -ti: -tti is probably to be explained as in the 
participle (see p. 170); there even exists a form itti-ti (ittidi, 
ES 4, p. 17), used as a substantive (this form is due to the 
common repetition of suffixes in Cuna; see loc. cit.). 
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The short forms (the mere demonstrative stems) are used 
in compound with a following noun, e. g., a-tule ‘that man* 
(CES io, p. 400), te uruedule ‘this sickness* (ibid., p . 511), 
ome te unni tukkusiina ‘the woman during this (time) re¬ 
mained hidden*, 1 te-pane-kine ‘on the following day* (lit. ‘on 
the day after this*), we-kine ‘there* (lit. ‘in that*), hue-ki 
yd ‘stop there', i. e., ‘enough* (Gasso, p. 84), te-ki, te-k, tei 
'so* (adverb; see p. 184), literally ‘at this, beside this, like 
this*. Without a postposition or a following noun, the plain 
demonstrative stems (where they exist as independent 
words) are used adverbially, e. g., we ‘there*, echa Suecia 
kine ‘over in Sweden*, etc. But adverbs may also arise from 
combination of the forms in -ti and a postposition, as in an 
itti-ki mai ‘I live here’ (lit. ‘in this’), itti-kine ‘here*, itti-ki 
'so*, echati-seka (-tti- 7 ) ‘thither* (lit. ‘unto that yonder’). 

C. Interrogative Pronouns 

There are several plain interrogative pronouns in Cuna, 
of which the most common is ipi ‘what?’ (perhaps the same 
as the noun ipi ‘a thing*); further iki ‘how?* ‘what?* toa 
‘who?* These are construed as nouns, e. g., ipi-ka ‘why?* 
(lit. ‘for what?*), iki nuka? ‘what (how) is he called?’ ik an- 
taileke ‘what do I look like?* Another form is ipua ‘what?’ 
(corresponding to the Spanish; ^qui pasa ?). 2 

Another stem, pi-, is the basis of several interrogative 
words, such as pi-tti ‘which?* (same final as in the demonstra¬ 
tive i-tti, etc., see p. 106), pi-kwa ? (Berengueras pigua ) ‘how 
much?* pi-a, pi-awa (perhaps *pia-kwa, -kua ? see p. 13) 
‘where?* Like itti, pitti is used as substantive or adjective, 
e. g., pitti sikki? ‘whither?* (lit. ‘toward which (place)?*), 
piti ibi ‘<;que cosa?* (Gasso, p. 56), pitdi ibtulegan? ‘what 
(kind of) animals?* (ES 4, p. 17). It should be noticed that 
the rendering of pitti by ‘which?* (Spanish ^ cudl?) is only ten¬ 
tative; the exact difference between the pronouns mentioned 
(with the exception perhaps of toa, which seems to be used 

1 Cf. Gass6 (p . 55): “te uni *de este tamano’ ”. 

* Cf. Berengueras ( p . 38): “ibual 'qu£ hay? qu£ pasa?’ palabra necesaria 
para comenzar todas las conversaciones.” It may be a colloquial 
contraction of *ipi-kwa 'what?’ 
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of persons) does not appear from the notes; furthermore, 
the distinction between them probably does not cover any 
distinction found in English or Spanish. 

The etymology of the interrogative pronouns offers some 
interesting points. First of all, an interrogative prefix i-, 
which occurs independently in Kagaba (hi? 'what?' Preuss, 
p. 362) and Bribri (1 tso dzae-ua ? "was habe ich?" Walter 
Lehmann I, p. 291), appears to be the basis of Cuna ika? 
'why?' (lit. ‘for what?'), which formally covers Kagaba 
hika hika 'what?' (of things; see Preuss, p. 133). This vowel 
occurs as an interrogative stem in Quechua (i-ma 'what?') 
and Nahuatl (t-c, l-quin 'where? when?’). It is perhaps 
found in Cuna i-pi and i-ki (see above), but as to these 
words carefulness is to be recommended. We might think, 
for instance, that by abstracting the prefixed vowel (i-) 
from Cuna i-pi 'what?' the remaining part would turn out 
to be the interrogative stem pi- (see above). This seems, 
however, excluded from a comparison with Chibcha. Here 
a stem ib- exists, which both formally and semasiologically 
covers Cuna ipi ‘thing’, while Cuna pi- at least in some cases 
corresponds to Chibcha fi- (cf. Cuna pi-kwa , Chibcha fi-cua 
'how much?’). These two elements thus differ radically, 
although the original formal difference is not perceptible in 
Cuna. 1 Hence it becomes necessary either to separate i-pi 
'what?' from ipi 'thing' or to separate both from the inter¬ 
rogative pi-. By this we are reminded that facts which may 
appear quite simple as seen from any particular angle within 
a certain language may become complicated when viewed in 
comparison with facts in related languages. 

The forms in pi- (whether or not related to the Quechua 
interrogative pi) recur in some of the related languages, as 
in Kagaba mi "wie viel?" mi-li "was fur ein?" mia "wo?" 
(Preuss, p. 379; the latter = Cuna pia 'where?' Kagaba m- 
= Cuna p- } see p. 41) and in Guatuso pinka "wieviel?" 
(Walter Lehmann I, p. 414). The Cuna toa 'who?' presup- 

1 The consonants in the Chibcha forms ib- and fi- were probably origin¬ 
ally different p -sounds (see p. 38); in any case Chibcha /- must answer 
to Cuna p- (cf. Cuna kapi from ‘ coffee ’ or Spanish cafe). If Quechua pi 
‘who?’ is related, it rather corresponds to i-b, i-pi. 
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poses a base */**-, which we find in Guatuso td-ika> teika 
“wer?” (Walter Lehmann I, p. 414) and in Rama tain “wes- 
sen?” tn-Mla “wer?” (Ratna-Vokabular , p. 86); the Cuna 
form, then, is to be explained from *ta-wa (see p. 28). Derived 
forms with -y- instead of -w- are seen in Guatuso and Rama 
(see above); such a form might rather occur in Cuna tegua 
(= te-kwa, < *tai-kwa), a form given by Prince ( Amer . 
Anthr. 15) but not represented in our texts and notes. 1 
Finally a stem sa- is found in Kagaba sa-ki “wie; auf welche 
Weise; was?” (see Preuss’s vocabulary) as well as in the Cuna 
interrogative adverb sa-na ‘when?* the initial s- may repre¬ 
sent various original spirants or affricates (e. g., *c-). 

The above pronouns may be used both in direct and indi¬ 
rect interrogation. This is a common trait in the Amerindian 
languages. The same applies to the use of identical pronouns 
in the interrogative and indefinite sense; 'what' may thus 
almost everywhere be used for 'something’. This is the 
reason why Cuna has the same word (ipi) for 'what?’ and 
‘a thing’ (see above, p. 107); the same is true of Chibcha 
ip-cua. In the latter sense we might speak of an indefinite 
pronoun. From an Amerindian point of view it would, 
however, not be logical to separate these intimately connected 
forms, and we shall reserve the following chapter for pro¬ 
nouns of a different type. 

d. Indefinite Pronouns 

The indefinite pronouns constitute a rather vague group 
of pronouns or pronominal adjectives. It was mentioned 
in the preceding chapters that certain words, classed as 
various other parts of speech, may be used in the sense 
of indefinite pronouns, viz ., kwena ‘one’ (and its derivations; 
see p. 100), e-mala 'the others’ (see p. 106), and the interrog¬ 
ative pronouns in general (see the preceding paragraph). 
As indefinite pronouns proper we shall mention first of 
all the primitive-looking forms pela 'all', paitti ‘another’, and 
peeche ‘many’ (with their derivations); further the following 
pronominal (indefinite) adjectives: toka 'much, enough’, 

1 The form penki, which Prince (Amer. Anthr. 15, p. 519) gives for 
‘who?’ is apparently due to a mistake. 
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pule 'more', pikpa ‘much*, merpaa ‘many’, sunna ‘very, true, 
self’ (the latter might perhaps as well be considered as per¬ 
sonal). 

Pela (syncopated pel } per) precedes a substantive or ad¬ 
jective and may also be used independently, e . g., pel e-nika - 
mala ‘all his nephews’ ( ES 4, p. 17), pela kala ‘for all’ (CES 
10, p. 468). The same is true of the derivations perkwappa 
‘all’ (see p. 59) and pelallakwa ‘all (without exception)', e. g., 
perkwappa tule ‘every man, all men’. Pela has a particular 
use as emphasizer in front of a noun ending in - pi (see p. 91), 
e. g., pel olo-yo-pi ‘all gold, all like gold’, or in -le or -kuale 
(see p. 197), e. g., bela kalili-kuale ‘with the noise of a cicada', 
lit. ‘all like a cicada’ (CES 10, p. 477), bel ololo-kuale 'all 
like a big cicada’ (ibid). Hence pela has often been translated 
either by the Spanish como (‘like, as’) or con (‘with’), which 
is quite incorrect. Paitti (syncopated pait) follows a noun, 
e. g., tule paitti ‘another man (Indian)’, mutikkit (; mutt -?) 
pait kine ‘the other (f. e., following) night’; it is also indepen¬ 
dent, as in paitti-mala ‘others'. 1 Peeche is construed similarly. 

The indefinite adjectives either precede or follow the 
noun they define, e. g., ir-pikpa ‘many times’, pirga pibpa 
« pikpa) ‘many years’ (ES 4, p. 21), merba nikamala ‘many 
nephews' (ibid., p. 16), melba nusgana ‘many children’ (ibid., 
p. 18). The latter pronoun (merpaa) is in reality a derivation 
in -rpa (see p. 59), the stem being *me- (cf. in-me-diki = in - 
me-rba ‘too much’ (Spanish harto), Berengueras, p. 25); the 
meaning is thus augmentative (‘very many, very much'). 2 
The same suffix occurs in tokka-rpa ‘enough’, augmentative 
of toka ‘enough’ (for the geminated -k-, see p. 49). Other 
derivations are pulala- (e. g., machipulale ‘crowd of young¬ 
sters’, Spanish muchacheria; see Gasso, p. 29), from pula - 
(pule) ‘more’ and purrahva (spelled purlagua ), from the 
above pulala- (see p. 47). Finally we may mention pait-pali 
‘another’, literally ‘another again’. When used as a pronoun, 
sunna is construed with a possessive prefix, e . g., pe-sunnati 
‘yourself’ (CES 10, p. 671). 

1 The stem is pa- or pai-, cf. Guatuso pa, pax “jemand” (Walter Lehmann 
I, p. 414) and Cuna pai-pa ‘other’ (Gasso, p. 37). 

2 Cf. tneloe ‘aumentar’ (Gasso, p. 72). 
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A great number of indefinite adjectives might be included 
among the indefinite pronouns, such as akkala ‘different, 
various', sok'-winakka t id. (e. g., iptulekana sok'winakka 
‘the various animals'), the latter evidently a derivation from 
soka - ‘say, mention', as a noun, ‘kind, sort'; cf. soga uinaka 
‘different class' (CES io, p. 153). But they rarely occur 
in our notes, and partly have an obscure derivation. Those 
already mentioned in the previous paragraphs serve as 
typical specimens of this class of pronouns in Cuua. 

E. Relative construction 

Relative pronouns are almost universally absent in the 
Amerindian languages and relative construction is at a 
rudimentary stage. Participial and analogous suffixes 
mostly serve to form a kind of relative verb, which thus 
expresses a verbal action subordinate to that of the main 
verb. In Cuna the chief relative formative is the participial 
-/(*), -tti (see pp. 167 sqq.), which may render an English 
or Spanish relative pronoun (m ‘the one who’). In this 
way relative clauses may be expressed, in which the relative 
pronoun (in English) is either subject or object; in the latter 
case a passive verb is often required. The following examples 
illustrate the relative construction in Cuna: walik-sii-t ‘that 
which is near', tide we natappi-tti , itti anai ‘the man who 
walks there is my friend’, arpa-le-sa-t ‘what he had worked’, 
sarso-le-sa-t ‘whom he had beaten', mai-le-sa-t ‘what he had 
painted’ (literally ‘what had been worked, who had been 
beaten’, etc.). The following construction (without a parti¬ 
cipial form) is also stated to be possible: tide narmaisi itti 
anai ‘the man who sits writing is my friend’ (lit. ‘the man 
sits writing, that one is my friend’). 1 Naturally, the suffix 
-kwa, as in ope-kwa ‘bather, one who bathes’ (see p. 55), 
may be said also to express a relative pronoun; in this case 
the sense is rather indefinite (= ‘one who’). 

Occasionally there is no indication whatsoever of a relative 
construction where it might be expected, as in we ittiki mekoe, 
takkoe ‘he who lives (here?) will see’, itti puimala wakkinne 


1 Perhaps in reality narmaisii-tti the one who sits writing'. 
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(or nae), ichakkwakwa 'those who flee (or 'go') are bad'. It 
may be suspected that these constructions given by Perez 
are meant to copy Spanish phrases. 


3. The Verb. General Character 

As remarked in the chapter dealing with the classification 
of words ( pp . 83 sqq.), the differentiation between nouns 
and verbs was originally undeveloped in Cuna; gradually a 
formal distinction arose, although the Cuna language in 
many respects still remains at an intermediate stage, more 
primitive than that of Nahuatl and Quechua. In a general 
way we may say that the Cuna verb is distinguished chiefly 
by its numerous auxiliaries; where they are absent, the 
verbal form is always more or less ambiguous. The use of 
auxiliaries in Cuna (as in some other Amerindian languages) 
is the result of the growing tendency to create distinct verbal 
forms. 

We may distinguish between three classes of verbal forms 
in the Amerindian languages: (1) the finite forms (which 
represent the highest stage in the verbal evolution), (2) 
gerundial forms, and (3) verb nouns (including participles 
and analogous formations). The demarcation line between 
them is often fluctuant, which highly affects the syntax of 
these languages as compared with those of Europe. We 
shall deal with the details of these problems in their respec¬ 
tive places and reserve this chapter for general remarks. 

Formally most verbal stems end in -0, while a smaller 
number ends in -i\ it appears that the verbs in -a are more 
often transitive, those in -i more often intransitive (cf. 
especially sia- 'put, place', si(i)- ‘sit'). 1 As for cases where 
stems in -a and -i alternate, see pages 138, 140. There seem 
to be no dissyllabic stems ending in any other vowel (such 
verbs as ape- ‘desire’, ote- ‘lower, let down', etc., are probably 
original compounds); monosyllabic stems originally ended in 
any of the five vowels, but such stems have in most cases 
been transformed into dissyllabic stems, so that the latter 

1 Cf. Nahuatl poloa « *poliwa) ‘destroy’ and poliui 'perish', etc. 
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(except in cases where ancient prefixes or suffixes have 
become part of the verbal stem) have finally become uni¬ 
versal in this language. 

As we have seen (p. 30), original monosyllabic stems are 
made dissyllabic by expansion of the final vowel. This 
holds for Cuna only when the vowels are a or i (for a Cuna 
verb stem can end in these vowels only), e. g., naa - ‘go’, saa- 
'make, do', kaa - ‘take', sit - ‘sit*, tit- ‘be', etc.; various anal¬ 
ogies, however, have caused this rule to be modified as in 
the case of sia- ‘put’ ( see above), which is formed by analogy 
with saa-, kaa- t and other transitive verbs. Those originally 
ending in other vowels usually add -a, e. g., kua - ‘come', 
sua- ‘take', etc. When such stems are used as auxiliaries, 
they sometimes resume their primitive form, as - na , -sa 
(see p. 137). This is in complete accordance with the alter¬ 
nation - yae (-yai), -ye ‘maiden', mentioned on page 31. 

By syncopation (which is farther regulated in the verb than 
in the noun; see under the various headings) the dissyllabic 
verb stem becomes monosyllabic. The original monosyllabic 
stems, ending in a vowel, thereby resume their primitive 
form, cf. sa-sa ‘made, did’, as against sae ‘makes’, saoe ‘will 
make', saale ‘made, done’, pe-sa ‘left’, as against pee ‘leaves’, 
peoe ‘will leave' (see Gasso, p . 120, Berengueras, p. 42). 

A. Verb Noun 

Historically every verb form in Cuna is a verb noun. This 
even applies to such typically verbal forms as the present 
in - e (see p. 130). 1 Thus an soke ‘I say’ originally expresses 
the idea of ‘my saying'. At the present stage of the language 
all verbal forms are used as such only and may be used as 
nouns only by addition of a suffix capable of forming nouns. 
Formations such as nnksa-r ‘naming, baptism' (see p. 62), 
which are identical with the passive stem *nuk-sa(a)-la- 
‘being named', are not to be considered as verb nouns (that 


1 Cuna soke ‘say’, etc., is to the verbal stem soka- as tule ‘man, Indian’ 
is to tula ‘alive, man’, etc., or as Kagaba kdJcai ‘mouth’ is to Jcdka, id., or 
kale ‘leg’ to kala, id. (see p. 85). Also cf. Quechua p'allka 'branch road’, 
p'allka-y ‘branching of roads' (verb noun), chimpa ‘the other side’, chimpa-y 
‘crossing to the other side' (verb noun), etc. 
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is to say, as a grammatical form of the verb), but as inde¬ 
pendent words. Similarly tule ‘man, Indian' and tula ‘alive, 
man’, etc., which are identical or closely related to the 
verbal stem *tula - ‘move, live’ (chiefly found in derivations), 
are no longer to be characterized as verb nouns, and the 
same applies to tumma ‘big, great’, from the verbal stem 
*tumma - ‘become great’ (cf. the causative o-tummoa- ‘en¬ 
large’; see p. 69). 

Forms without the suffix - ti occur as verb noun in special 
combinations only, chiefly with postpositions, e. g., sikke 
kala ‘in order to cut' (ES 4, p. 14), mie kala ‘in order to 
throw’ (ibid., p. 17), armakumake-se ‘(I am) to make foam’ 
(CES 10, p. 530). In construction with the auxiliaries 
(and other verbs) certain verb stems may be taken as verbal 
nouns, especially with - makka - and saa- ‘make’, e. g., ai- 
sinni-makke-nanaiye ‘they go about zigzagging’, ai-pibi- 
makke-naiye ‘go about whistling’ (CES 10, pp. 624, 625); 
in soke-nae ‘goes to say’, ‘will say', takke-nae ‘goes to see’, 
etc., the main verbal form (soke, takke) is to be judged differ¬ 
ently (see the following paragraph). The form in -a used 
as verb noun, as in ai-nakkua-make-sisiye ‘they are leaping, 
jumping’ (CES 10, p. 632), yoa-sae-kuichiye ‘stands dressing’ 
(ibid., p. 464), agrees with the Kagaba infinitives in - a, e. g., 
meia “das Singen, der Gesang,” kulza (= Cuna kwila - ‘dance’) 
“der Tanz” (see Kagaba Verb, p. 369). 

When £-forms are combined with other finite verbs, we 
may simply subordinate the former with the latter, as in 
an English that- clause, e. g., immal yappanne ittokkali ‘feeling 
the smell (yappanne, verb noun in - e ) of things’ or ‘feeling 
that things smelled’ (yappanne, finite verb, originally pre¬ 
sent). This is a common way of expressing an English 
object clause in Cuna. It may be questioned whether in this 
construction the £-form is historically the common present 
form. Doubtless - e represents an original *a-i, but this 
termination may be understood as originally containing a 
connective element -i, common in many Amerindian lan¬ 
guages; cf. the following statement by Lehmann for Miskito: 
“Bei Verbindung von mehreren Verben erhalt das erste die 
Form des Partizipium Prasentis (which is in -t): aisi kaikaya 
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“sprechend sehen = lesen” (Walter Tehmann I, p. 490). 
In the same way we must understand the use of the e-ioxm 
with certain auxiliaries (see p. 155). 

The verb noun in the actual language is usually formed 
by the nominalizing suffix - ti (syncopated -/), which at the 
same time forms the active participle ( see p. 167). This 
suffix is added to active as well as passive stems, with little 
differentiation of meaning. Thus soke-ti means ‘the action 
of saying' (Spanish el decir), that is ‘say, to say, saying'; 
the passive infinitive, e. g., narmakka-le-ti means ‘the action 
of being painted, written', i. e ., ‘paint, write’, etc. The use 
of the verbal noun is analogous to that of a subordinate 
verb form, e. g., tekitkine tulemal wisku-sunnoe tiwie-t ‘when 
it is so, people will know raining’, i. e. t ‘that it is going to 
rain’ (from the verb ti-wia - ‘rain’). 

B. Prefix Vowels 

By this improvised term I designate grammatical elements 
consisting of a single vowel, 1 probably of demonstrative 
origin, whose elementary function is to unite a consonant 
personal prefix (see p. 124) and a verbal stem beginning with 
a consonant, at the same time as it expresses the exact 
relation of the personal prefix to the verbal stem. The pre¬ 
fix vowels, although hardly existing in their primitive func¬ 
tion in Cuna (cf. below), constitute one of the main charac¬ 
teristics of a large division of the Amerindian languages 
(generally those possessing personal and possessive prefixes). 2 
They are typical of Iroquoian, in North America, and of 
Arawak in South America, and traces of them are found in 
many others. They are supposedly an archaic element; the 
fact that they are well developed in the two linguistic families 
just mentioned and that they occur more frequently in Cuna 


1 The question whether diphthongs may function in an analogous way 
must remain open. In cases where this seems to be the case we may 
always reckon with double prefix vowels. 

* I take this opportunity to point out that as far as my knowledge goes 
analogous elements (apart from the American languages) occur in Causasian 
and Basque only. In Georgian, Diir [Gramm, der moderncn georgischen 
Sprache, pp. 28, 29) calls them "Richtungsanzeiger”.) • 
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and Kagaba than in the less archaic Chibcha is proof of this 
view. The prefix vowels usually play an important part in 
the possessive inflection {see p. 93) as well (which is hardly 
surprising when one considers the fundamental affinity 
between the personal and possessive inflection), but as they 
appear to be mainly a verbal phenomenon, I prefer to treat 
of these grammatical elements while dealing with the verb. 
To this comes that the prefix vowels as they are found in 
Cuna have no appreciable function outside the verbal system. 

As the prefix vowels do not occur in Cuna (or any of the 
related languages) in what I assume to be their primitive 
function, we may pass by this function with a short illustra¬ 
tive example. In Dakota the personal prefixes w - (subject 
pronoun) and m- (object pronoun) are are united to a verbal 
stem by means of the prefix vowel -a- f as in w-a-ka'ya T 
make', m-a-ka'ya 'he makes me*; by substituting an -i- for 
the -a- in the last case a dative relation is expressed (m-i'- 
caga 'he makes for me’). Such in brief is use of the prefix 
vowels still in many languages. In Cuna and Kagaba these 
vowels may often appear as ordinary verbal prefixes or as 
part of the personal or possessive prefixes (as the case is), 
and unless we want to consider them independently, without 
regard to what is found to be a characteristic of the American 
languages at large, we should naturally have to treat them 
as plain verbal prefixes and among those mentioned on pp. 
72-82. That we here have traces of a different type of 
grammatical formatives appears furthermore from incidental 
statements made by other authors for the related languages. 
Thus Preuss says of the vowel a- in Kagaba (e. g., (a)bulu 
“klein,” {o)ka{ "Blatt”; cf. Cuna purrikwat 'small/ ka(a) 
‘leaf’): "Ferner werden eine Reihe von Substantiven, die, 
losgelbst von einem regierenden Wort, vom Indianer gar 
nicht gedacht warden konnen, in derselben Weise mit und 
ohne a- gebraucht” (Preuss, p. 352). Of Bribri Lehmann 
says (Walter Lehmann I, p. 285): “Es ist bemerkenswert, 
dass vor dem Stamm des Verbums ein i- erscheint, wenn ein 
Bestimmtes Objekt fehlt; so heisst es i-dzudk "machen*' 
(allgemein, etwas) . . .” (cf. Cuna i-makka - 'make, do (some¬ 
thing^?) . . . "ich fand sie auch ausgepragt in Rama M 
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(ibid .). 1 Further the same author states (ibid., p. 287): 
“beachte den Wechsel im Anlaut von i-mftk “geben** neben 
a-mftlc derselben Bedeutung’*, etc. We see from these stray 
quotations that there exist prefixed elements whose function 
is either not perceived by the author or otherwise different 
from that of the ordinary local prefixes. They may bear 
relation to the object of the verb and they show a certain 
tendency to appear in alternation w T ith other analogous vowel 
elements (cf. the quotations). 

In Cuna we find the vowel prefixes a-, ei-, and 0-; of 
these e- may naturally go back to a dipthong (*ai~; see pp. 
27, 28), while 0- perhaps does not (see p. 28); whether u- occurs 
as a prefix vowel is uncertain since it would always be 
impossible to distinguish it from the prefix u(u )- (see p. 81). 
Two of these prefix vowels (e- and 0-) have a clear grammat¬ 
ical function, with which we shall deal at length, but i-, 
and particularly a-, appear to have lost much of their original 
distinctions. As we have said before, the primitive use as 
exponent for the precise relation of the consonant prefix 
to the action expressed by the verb is no longer discernible 
in these languages, but the prefix vowels still bear relation 
to the the verbal action and are capable of alternation in 
conformity with certain changes of aspect. 

a- 

Beginning with the prefix vowel a-, we shall first mention 
examples in which it occurs, taking as a general criterion for 
determining the presence of a prefix vowel the coexistence 
of forms without prefixes or with alternative prefixes. Thus 
we find the following examples in Cuna: a-pua - 'melt' (cf. 
o-pua-; Berengueras, voc.: o-bue 'exprimir, comprimir’), 
a-pe -, a-pe-ka - 'want, desire* (cf. -pe- 'will*, see p. 158; pa - 
suit 'it does not matter*?), a-tinya - (-tinna-) 'fasten* (cf. 
e-tinna-, id.), a-kinya- (-kittna-) 'cover, go out* (of fire; cf. 
o-kittna - ‘extinguish*), and perhaps also a-purra - 'become 
angry* (cf. o-ipurra- 'tangle, mix*), a-mia - 'fetch, find* (cf. 


1 In this language a- also functions as prefix; cf. fil-kuhi “erwachen/’ 
a-kuhi "wecken” (Rama-Vokabular, p. 24). 
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mia - ‘throw'); if the latter contains the prefix vowel a-, it 
must be very old, for the Cuna stem ami - shows a remarkable 
similarity in form and meaning with Nahuatl ami ‘chase, 
hunt'. Special attention must be paid to the quantity of 
the initial vowel. As we have seen on pages 72-74, there 
are two prefixes, a-, which cause gemination of a following 
consonant and consequently have a short a-sound, and 
when the spelling is inaccurate, these prefixes might easily 
be confused with the prefix vow r el. Without the customary 
diacritical marks the spelling anirra- ‘move' (cf. e-nirra - 
‘stick’) might contain either of these elements but by mark¬ 
ing the quantity as in anirra -, we see at once that a- is 
one of the true prefixes a - and not the prefix vowel a-, the 
exact form being actually an-nirra - (see p. 74). Sometimes 
we find alternative forms indicated in the notes, such as 
a-kinna- (see above) and ak-kinna- (see p. 72), in approxi¬ 
mately the same sense. This is especially the case in the 
verb a-iakka-, at-takka-, given in the sense of ‘look, wake 
up' (Spanish mirar, despertarse; cf. takka - ‘see’ and o-takka- 
‘wake, rouse’, Spanish despertar). The latter form (with 
at-) is certainly more common, but I do not think that there 
is any reason to suspect an inaccuracy in the notes I go by 
as regards the form in a-, but rather that we must reckon with 
an ancient type of alternation. As has been pointed out 
already before (p. 46), Kagaba possesses a somewhat similar 
verb stem (a-tu-nka-, a-tui, tni) in the same sense, charac¬ 
terized by the same initial a-} which recurs in Arawak 
(a-dek-, a-dok-). 

The prefix vowel a- appears in transitive as well as in¬ 
transitive verbs, but, as we have said, without any ascer¬ 
tainable special signification. An initial a- is used in Kagaba 
(cf. the w r ords quoted above; further a-lasi “kommen,” a-va - 
Singii “sie hinterliessen,” cf. Cuna o-pea- ‘leave behind’; 
Preuss, p. 134 and vocabulary). For Bribri and Rama, 
examples have been quoted above (p. 116); the same reserva¬ 
tion as to ambiguity holds as for Kagaba. 


1 It must be admitted that Kagaba a- is ambiguous in this verb and 
may correspond to either a- or at- in Cuna. 
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We here have a prefix that constitutes an unambiguous 
grammatical element. Its form is everywhere clear and its 
various meanings are to some extent related. The following 
examples may be quoted: e-nukka- 'wash' (cf. apa-nukka- 
'bathe,' in songs), e-tinna- 'fasten* (cf. ku'i-tinna-, id ., in 
songs), e-sua - 'strip, take off* ( sua- ‘take'), e-ka(a)- ‘open* 
(cf. ar-ka(a)- t id ., see p. 104; cf. ka(a) 'take'), e-sikka - 'solve, 
loosen’ (cf. sikka- ‘cut* or sikka- ‘put’), e-ma(a)- ‘lick* (cf. 
o-ma(a)- 'feed', Spanish cebar, original sense 'eat*), e-yo- 
'pour out* (cf. Berengueras, p. 45: eyoge 'vaciar, derramar'; 
stem yo- 'put'), e-tua - 'cover' (cf. at-tue ki e-tuale maina 'he 
lay covered up in the tent'; cf. Berengueras, voc.: attuet 
‘abrigo, s&banas, mantas'); further probably in e-kurra - 
'grind', e-tarpa - 'watch' (Spanish cuidar), e-ti (spelled iti; 
etisa , etioe) ‘close', where the etymology is less transparent. 

If we study the signification of these verbs in e-, we find 
that they are all transitive. But e- furthermore denotes 
‘attachment’ or 'detachment', that is to say, that the verbal 
action, takes place at or with the object instead of comprising 
it. This is in a certain sense a local function, but not a very 
concrete one. The verbs in e- are used as pure transitive 
verbs in contradistinction to the reflexives in a - ( see p. 72), 
e. g. t e-nukka- ‘wash another’, an-nukka- ‘wash oneself', 
etc., but this is not the only function of e -, as appears from 
the examples. 1 

We have said that it is theoretically possible to explain 
Cuna e- from *ai- (see p. 117), but there is no direct proof 
of that being the case. To be sure, we find a prefix ai- in 
Miskito, e. g., ai-tabaija "sich waschen," ai-tnikaija “sich 
niederlegen," evidently corresponding to Bribri ce- in ce- 
tkoalc “sich verteidigen", ce-iok "sich niederlassen” (cf. Cuna 
e-yoka- ‘pour out', transitive), ce-niik (stem ce-na-) "ausruhen" 
(cf. 6 -nuk “beendigen," lit. ‘let rest', see Walter Lehmann, 
pp 286, 294, 488), but as this prefix is clearly reflexive , it 
does not, at least in sense, correspond to the Cuna e-. In 
Kagaba there is no correlative of Cuna e- (cf. p. 28). 

1 I think it is quite excluded that e- in such cases may correspond to 
the possessive prefix e-, signifying 'the other’s'. 
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i- 

This is a common prefix vowel in most languages, but 
its occurrence in Cuna is limited. We may quote these 
examples: i-ma-kka- (stem i-ma-, cf. i-ma-sa ‘did’, i-ma-la 
‘thing*, lit. ‘something made or done'; Berengueras, p. 45: 
intake 'hacer algo’), 1 cf. - makka - ‘do, make’, in compounds 
or as auxiliary (see p. 160), i-tua- ‘lead, guide’ ( i-tu-mala-t 
‘those who lead’, i. e., ‘the first, principal’), cf. in ‘before’ 
(an-tu, pe-tu ‘before me, you’). There are probably others, 
too, such as i-kala ‘way’ (cf. Rama i-kal ‘foot*, ikdt nil ‘track’, 
lit. ‘house of the foot’, as against Kagaba kala deg’; see 
Rama-Vokabular, p. 36, and Preuss’s Kagaba vocabulary ), 
which may mean ‘where you put down your foot’ (kala ). 2 
Others, such as itto-ka- ‘hear’ do not contain a mere prefix 
vowel but an i- followed by a consonant; nevertheless it is 
possible, and even likely, that we have a case of the prefix 
vowel i- followed by a consonant prefix of unknown signif¬ 
icance (cf. Nahuatl i-toa ‘say’, i-cac ‘stand’, etc.). 

It is, of course, impossible to arrive at a conclusion as to 
the function of the i- in Cuna from the examples given. 
In other languages this vowel often denotes an instrumental 
relation (this might suit Cuna ikala). Neither is the function 
of Kagaba i-, hi-, apparent, as in i-pani “in Empfang neh- 
men” (cf. pani “anfangen”), i-tani “stampfen, treten" (cf. 
tani ‘fall’), i-tui “anschauen” (cf. tui, a-tui ‘look, see’), i-buni 
“wachsen” (cf. muni, id). In some cases it is doubtful 
whether the prefix is (h)i- or 1 -, i. e., the same element 
followed by a consonant (cf. p. 118), and in one case (i-tsahi 
“essen,” from zahi) the latter is no doubt a fact. For the 
occurrence of a prefix vowel i- in Bribri and Rama, see 
page 116, where the analogy in function between Bribri 
i- and Cuna i- in i-ma-kka- was pointed out. 


1 The object ‘something’ is not obligatory: cf. an-mal imaimaloe ‘we 
shall do something’ and kala imakke ‘make music’. Notice that imala 
‘thing’ is quite different from irnmala ‘things' (from ip(i)-tnala). 

2 Possibly the root is verbal (although not preserved as such in Cuna); 
-la (as in i-ma-la 'thing') is a common suffix (see p. 62) and a root ka- is 
found for instance in Nahuatl t-ca-c ‘stand'. 
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0 - 

Of all prefix vowels o - is most common at the same time 
as its function is best known. Berengueras says (p. 50): 
“o (rara vez ko ) 1 indica causalidad.'' This means that 0- 
is the causative prefix, that is, it changes a (transitive or 
intransitive) verb to a causative verb. This is the actual 
function of this vowel in Cuna (as well as in the related 
languages) and its use might be exemplified with an endless 
number of verbs. We shall quote a few examples: o-takka- 
‘show' or ‘awaken' (from takka - ‘see’ and a(t)-takka- 'wake 
up', intransitive), o-kola- ‘sound (a bell), make music' (from 
kola - ‘sound, call', etc.), o-yo- t o-yo-ka- ‘show' (from yo- 
‘put'; the causative sense is not clear here), o-pinna- ‘turn' 
(cf. ai-pinna- ‘agitate, turn over a leaf', etc.), o-upoa- ‘put 
inside', literally ‘make enter' (from upoa- ‘enter’), o-tinnoa- 
‘dry’ (cf. tinna-kwa ‘dry', adj.), o-napa - ‘open' (cf. ai-napa- 
‘move'), o-kwaa - ‘change’ (cf. kwae-kwa ‘quick, soon'), o-ipoa- 
‘dawn' (e. g. t oipoali 'when day broke', ES 4, p. 28; from ipa, 
ipe 'day'), etc. In some of the above examples the function 
is not clearly causative, but these are included in order to 
show the varied functions of the prefix. The derivation may 
be from nominal as well as from verbal stems, and by trans¬ 
lating 0- by ‘make' (or Spanish hacer ), we get an adequate 
rendering of its function at least in typical examples. It 
should be noticed that 0- often takes the place of another 
prefix to make the causative form. 

It is, however, doubtful whether this is the original func¬ 
tion of 0-, although comparison with the related languages 
shows that the causative function is not a Cuna innovation. 
As a prefix vowel 0- often denotes the result of an action 
in the Amerindian languages. Thus we find in Dakota 
o-ap'-e ‘a stroke' from ap'a ' ‘strike' or, to choose a less 
distant analogy, Arawak o-burt ‘what is painted or written’ 
(‘letter', etc.) from a-buri-ti ‘paint, write'. Such may have 
been the case in Cuna also, although no trace is now found 
of this. The difference between the intransitive tukkua- 

1 The alternative form ko - does not occur in our notes. It is either a 
quite different prefix or the prefix vowel with an obsolete consonant ele¬ 
ment prefixed. 
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‘hide' and the causative (or transitive) o-tukkua-, id .,' does 
not primarily regard the agent or object of the verbal action, 
but its process and result. If we render the former verb by 
'withdraw, recede’, the latter should properly not be under¬ 
stood as 'make (one) withdraw’, but rather as ‘make with¬ 
drawn, receded’, that is to say, the result of the verbal action 
is expressed by o-, while the causative ‘make’ is grammat¬ 
ically unexpressed. In the verb o-tinnoa - 'dry, make dry’ 
the prefix has no reference to the process of ‘drying’ (which 
is expressed by the element - oa -) but denotes the ultimate 
result, which naturally matters most in a causative verb, 
and in o-yo - (see above), the particular sense of ‘show’ pre¬ 
supposes a sense of ‘having put on’ or ‘put out to show' (if 
the single verb is yo - ‘put’), so that in this case o- is actually 
both resultative and causative. 

In Kagaba the prefix m- is used correspondingly (cf. p. 
28), as in u-viHhi “forttragen” (from mizihi “wandern”), 
u-lasi “herbringen” (from nasi “kommen”), u-lvhi “fort- 
bringen” (from neihi “gehen”), etc. (see Preuss, p. 368). 
For an example from Bribri, see page 119. The function 
is everywhere distinctly causative, which proves that it is 
well established in this part of the continent. The origin 
of the prefix vowel itself (as we have already said 011 p. 
115) is presumably anterior to the Chibcha influence, as I 
can find no trace of it in this language. At the same time, 
the analogies with Arawak give further proof of a pre- 
Chibcha stratum in these languages. 

C. Personal Inflection 

A verbal stem in Cuna is originally not distinct in form 
from a noun ( see pp. 83 sqq.) and may often assume a purely 
nominal character (see p. 114); nouns also are easily ver¬ 
balized. This, as we have previously pointed out in various 
places, is the original state of things, which must be taken 
into account every time we want to consider the grammatical 
structure of the language from a historical point of view. 
The personal inflection of the verb is, in accordance with 
this, fundamentally the same as the possessive inflection of 
the noun (see p. 93), and this means, of course, that instead 
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of saying “I see” the Cuna Indian says “my seeing” (an- 
takke ), following the general Amerindian model of thought. 
This, then, is the historical basis of the verbal inflection; 
in the present time an-takke means “I see” only, and “my 
seeing” is, when necessary, expressed by an-takke-t (see p. 
114). The personal prefixes are intimately connected with 
the possessive prefixes, but although formally the same, 
their syntactical function is different. 

The finite tense form without (personal) prefixes or suf¬ 
fixes is used impersonally if no subject is expressed in the 
sentence, that is, a word such as ‘people 1 , ‘we’, ‘you*, ‘one’ 
must be supplied. Thus in iki pese kole? ‘what is your name?’ 
the finite form kole ‘call’ must be translated by ‘people 
call' (‘how do people call you?’), etc. We may call this 
form the inclusive form; it usually corresponds to the English 
‘we’ (= ‘you and I’, e. g. t kapi komnamala ‘we are going to 
have coffee’), but is often used as an impersonal form (as 
the Nahuatl notza-lo ‘people call’, etc.). Of the verbal stem 
takka- ‘see’, the inclusive forms are takke (present), taisa 
(preterit), takkoe (future), etc. In the present this form 
(i takke , etc.) is used as imperative also, e. g., kaski meke ‘lie 
down in the hammock’ (see p. 134). 

Before giving examples of the conjugation in Cuna, we 
shall establish the general principles for verbal inflection. 
The persons are expressed either by prefixes or by the verbal 
stem alone and are, like the possessive prefixes, strictly 
speaking used in a singular sense only. There are no other 
inflectional suffixes than the plural - mala , which is more of 
an independent word than a suffix and has a comparatively 
loose position (see below). The personal prefixes are the 
same in all tense and mode forms. They may express the 
subject of an intransitive verb or the subject or object of a 
transitive verb, and by combining prefixes both subject 
and object pronouns may be expressed. The verbal stem 
without a prefix may refer to any of the persons (cf. above), 
but it is used chiefly in the third, when the subject is a 
noun. 

From the material furnished by our notes we obtain the 
following paradigms for intransitive and transitive verbs; 
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as type verbs we shall choose naa- (present nae) ‘go* and 
takka- (present takke) 'see 1 : 

(a) an (t)-nae 

pe-nae 

a-nae 

meaning ‘I go’, ‘you go’, ‘he (she, it) goes’ (for the plural 
forms, see below) and 

(b) an(i)-takke 

pe-takke 

a-takke 

e-takke {}) 1 

meaning ‘I see him (her, it, something)' or ‘he (she, it) sees 
me', ‘you see him, etc.' or ‘he, etc., sees you', ‘he, etc., sees 
him (her, it, something)' and ‘sees him, etc.' (where the 
subject is expressed by a noun; cf. below). 

Plural forms are expressed by - mala , the same element 
as we find in the nominal and pronominal inflection ( see 
pp. 86, 88, 105); by adding this to the (syncopated) verbal 
stem a plural subject of an intransitive verb or a plural 
object of a transitive verb is expressed, according to the 
following paradigms: 

(a) an(t)-na-mala 

pe-na-mala 

a-na-mala 

meaning ‘we go', ‘you go’, ‘they go’, and 

(b) an{i)-tai-mala 

pe-tai-mala 

e-tai-mala 

meaning ‘he (she, it) sees us’, ‘he, etc., sees you', ‘he, etc., 
sees them' (and presumably also ‘they see them'). The 
plural forms express joint action (hence - mala , not - kana , 
is used; cf. p. 87); the literal translation would be ‘my, 
your, his going-crowd’, i. e ., ‘we, you, they go’), etc. Since 
-mala pluralizes the verbal action, na-mala signifies a joint 
1 Cf. Diolele e-imaksa-gua 'because God has made him’ (CES io, p. 655). 
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action of going, while tai-mala denotes a joint action of seeing, 
which might be applied either to the subject or to the object, 
although the latter is the rule in Cuna. To express ‘we 
see him', etc., Cuna uses a different construction, namely 
an-mal takke (literally ‘my crowd sees him*; cf. anmala 
arbaoe ‘we shall work*, CES io, p. 660), where an-mal is a 
personal pronoun (see p. 105) and as such used as a noun. 
It is historically quite incorrect to treat an-mal takke , pe-mal 
takke ‘we, you see*, etc., as forms in a transitive paradigm. 

The plural is sometimes expressed by reduplication of the 
verbal stem, e. g., nanae (-nanai ) ‘they go (about)* (from nae t 
-nai 'go*), ma-mai ‘they are* (from mai ‘is*, etc.; see Gasso, 
p. 61). 

As in the possessive inflection (see p. 93), certain diffi¬ 
culties arise in the third person. The prefix a- naturally 
refers to the main third person (= *he', etc.) and e- would 
refer to the fourth. Of *e-nae ‘he goes' I have no example, 
but in object function we find, for instance, Mu Kabayay 
e-yartaidi-mala ‘Mu Kabayay had cheated them' (ES 4, p. 
20), where e- evidently denotes a fourth person object. But 
we also find (ibid ., p. 27) a-tom-mala-na ‘they feared him* 
(see the example on p. 99); here the same rule seems appli¬ 
cable as for the possessive prefixes, that is, a- is used when 
the noun it refers to is not expressed in the sentence (cf. 
P • 94)- 

Corresponding to the reflexive possessive prefix (see p. 
95), we find a verbal prefix na- t used in an analogous sense 
and, like the possessive prefix, in all persons. Thus we find 
beside an-enukke ‘I wash (another)* such forms as na-kunne 
‘I eat of my own’, na-sete ‘I carry my own thing’, na-parmite 
‘I have sent my own*, etc. It is not strictly a reflexive 
prefix (in this sense a special verbal form in a- is used, an- 
nukke ‘wash oneself', see p. 72), but its use is similar to that 
of the so-called swws-prefixes in the Siouan languages. It 
indicates that the object of the verb is owned by the subject, 
or in any case closely connected with it. This suffix is com¬ 
bined with the others, so that the following constructions are 
possible: an-na-nek-nutakke ‘I look after (or ‘repair’) my 
(own) house*, pe-na-nek-nutakke ‘you look after your house*, 
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na-pe-mola-enukke 'you wash your (own) clothes*. 1 Instead 
of an-na - we also find na- alone, e. g ., na-nek-nutakke ‘I look 
after my house*, na-mola-enukke ‘I wash my own clothes* 
(but an-mola-enukke 'I wash clothes (in general)*), na-ome- 
mette 'I leave my wife*, etc. 

Combination of the other personal prefixes is made in the 
following way. By an(i)-pe- (ampe-), subject 'I* and object 
'you* is expressed, e. g., an-pe-sape ‘I love you* and by p(e)- 
an(i)- (usually pant-, pan-) subject ‘you* and object ‘me*, 
e. g., pan-sarsoe ‘you beat me’ (see Gasso, p . 90). A plural 
subject must be expressed by a personal pronoun (cf. />. 125), 
e. g., anmala pe ipkn sulile 'if we cannot marry you*. The 
prefix na- may be combined with pe- (nape-), as in na pe 
bee 'I want you’ (of Ibelele, speaking to the medicines; 
CES 10, p. 511) and in the same sense an-na-pe- is used, 
e . g., an na peuuanaemalainie 'I advise you (pi.)’ (ibid., p. 
560). By the use of this prefix some kind of ownership or 
general interest may be expressed ('I want you who are my 
own*, etc.; cf. na pemete naeye ‘I am going to leave you*, 
of one speaking to his wife; see CES 10, p . 457). I have no 
examples of any of the third person prefixes in combination 
with any other prefix. The principle is the same as in 
Nahuatl; cf. ni-mitz-itta 'I see you*, ti-nech-itta ‘you see me*, 
nech-itta ‘he sees me’, with the third person pronoun unex¬ 
pressed as in Cuna. It is likely that the combination prin¬ 
ciple, although common to most Amerindian languages, is of 
comparatively late origin, and there are examples where 
even the first and second persons are unexpressed in Cuna, 
e. g., iche an-aptakkoe 'you shall wait for me a little* (for 
pan-aptakkoe\ the imperative may otherwise have pe-, e. g., 
pesike 'sit down’), pe-takkal kua 'when I saw you* (for an-pe- 
takkali ), etc. 2 It should be noticed that dative relation is 
usually not expressed in this way, but by inflected postposi¬ 
tions (see pp. 94, 97, 185), e. g., pe-parmisa itnal kwensak an- 

1 NoUce the inverted order of the prefixes. More often na-pe- means 
‘1 — you (who are my own)’; see the following paragraph. 

* Personal prefixes are even otherwise frequently left out, cf. iba pagi 
kamtnisa ittiseka 'I have paddled here for three days' (see Berengueras, 
p. 44 ). 
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seka ‘you sent me a thing' (lit. ‘to me’). In some cases we 
get constructions that look like combinations of prefixes, 
e. g., an-pe-ka-soke ‘I say to you', an-pe-ka itnal na-partnisa 
‘I sent you a thing (of mine)’, etc., but historically the 
analysis of these constructions is quite different (see the 
following paragraph). 

When speaking of personal prefixes, we must remember 
that the prefix character is not always apparent. Although 
the analogy with the possessive prefixes and every known 
fact in the Amerindian flectional system makes it necessary 
to consider these personal elements as prefixes , it must on 
the other hand be admitted that on the whole they enter 
into a looser combination with the verbal stem than might 
be expected of true prefixes. Of course, the fact that they 
are often written as separate words in the texts and notes 
has nothing to say; this is common in all written records of 
these languages. It is then more significant that other parts 
of the sentence may separate the personal prefixes from 
each other and from the verb. Of this there are frequent 
instances, e. g. f an sapur natapi ‘I am off for the woods’ 
(CES io, p. 660), an-itti-tule-wisi ‘I know this man’, an 
kuena kani shuli ‘I do not have a single one’ ( ES 4, p. 21); 
further an-pe-sik nae ‘I go toward you’, pan-solapa-kutodipe 
‘you will go after me’ ( CES 10, p. 457), an-pe-ka-soke ‘I say 
to you’, an peka imal na-parmisa ‘I have sent you something 
of my own’ (see the preceding paragraph), etc. The con¬ 
struction is perfectly analogous to what we find in Nahuatl, 
e. g., ni-no-calh-chiua T build a house for me’ (lit. ‘I- my- 
house-build’), and has widespread analogies in the other 
Amerindian languages. The personal prefixes are prefixes 
in the sense that they have no independent existence, but 
are construed as part of the verb stem, with which they form 
a syntactical unit, and have a fixed position in front of the 
same verbal stem. But as other agglutinative elements 
(whether prefixed or suffixed), they are not inseparable from 
the main word at the same time as they carry a meaning 
as distinct and perceptible to the speaker as that of any 
independent word. 

As the personal prefixes are historically the same as the 
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possessive prefixes ( see p. 124), we do not have to make a 
special comparative analysis of their form in this place (for 
which see pp. 95, 96), but a few additional remarks will 
suffice. As was observed on page 95, the language which 
best agrees with Cuna in regard to the possessive prefixes 
is Kagaba, and this holds of the personal prefixes as well. 
Thus the first person is characterized by n- and the second 
by m- (from />-; see p. 41), e. g ., n-arveia n-arveingu “mir 
sagte,” mi-gai m-i-lcana guazinakanza “ich kann sie dir 
nicht geben” (cf. Cuna pe-ka ‘to you'), but Kagaba further 
has other prefixes, such as ka - ‘we', e. g., ka-kuiza-lyelca 
“wir werden tanzen"; this prefix is also used for ‘they', 
which reminds us of more northern languages (cf. Maya c(a)- 
‘we\ Quiche k(a)- ‘we’, qu(i)- ‘they'). We find the combined 
prefixes also in Kagaba, e. g., ni-ma-tunku “dich sehe ich" 
(= Cuna ani-pe-takke) , but the vowels are everywhere 
different (as in the possessive prefixes); see Preuss, pp. 159, 
161, 167, 360; Kagaba Verb , p. 370). Among the other 
languages we find no special analogies with Cuna; Rama has 
a reciprocal ana “einander" (Ratna-Vbkabular , p. 27), which 
formally recalls Cuna na- (p. 125), but which is perhaps 
different. The Chibcha personal prefixes agree with Cuna 
in the third person only (Chibcha a- = ‘he' or ‘they'). 
On the other hand, the characteristic consonants n- (for the 
first person) and p- (for the second) recur in many of the 
Arawak dialects, e. g., Bare {n-di&ni , bi-di&ni ‘I, you drink', 
n-dbmak&niy budomak&ni ‘I, you sleep'), Moxo (nu-ntco f pi - 
nico ‘I, you eat’), Baure ( ni-nico , pi-nico T, you bite, eat'), 
etc. (see Koch-Griinberg, pp. 175 sqq). The verbal as well 
as the possessive inflection represents one of the most 
primitive phases of the language and it is not unlikely that 
the correspondences between Cuna, Kagaba, and certain 
Arawak dialects are the result of certain early mutual 
influences. 


D. Temporal And Modal Inflection 

The conceptions of tense and mode have strictly no 
correlatives in the Amerindian languages. What we call tense 
is intimately connected with time, but analogous forms in 
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the American languages are, historically at least, related to 
other aspects, such as locality, etc., and the various modes 
in our sense of the word are seldom expressed at all and in 
any case quite independently of the tenses. It is perfectly 
absurd to speak of a ‘present indicative’, a ‘perfect subjunc¬ 
tive’ or a ‘future optative’ in any Amerindian language, 
although such terms have actually been used by European 
authors, especially by the old Spanish grammarians. Such a 
classification of the native verb forms is at best artificial. 
When we use the terms ‘tense’ and ‘mode’ in this chapter, 
it is in a comprehensive sense and merely in order to indicate 
that we are here going to deal with such forms as would 
rather express these ideas in the European languages. 
A study of the Cuna language, for instance, reveals that 
there are special verbal forms particularly relating to the 
present time, others to the past, and others again to the 
future (although historically they have nothing to do whatso¬ 
ever with those time phases), and it will therefore be practical 
to speak of present, future, and preterit forms of the verb. 
A wish (the optative mood), for instance, may be expressed 
by an auxiliary and therefore does not require a special 
elementary form; there is consequently no reason to speak 
of an optative in Cuna. It is on the other hand practical 
to deal with the auxiliaries (which are capable of expressing 
widely different verbal aspects) under one heading. Partici¬ 
pial and gerundial forms, which play a great part in these 
languages, show clear verbal affinities and have to be treated 
in connection with the verbal forms. 

a. Present 

The plainest form of the verb is often used to express a 
verbal action in the present time. This fact is probably 
merely incidental, 1 and the relation of this form to the 
present time is probably neither peremptory nor of very old 
standing in the language. As we have already mentioned 
{pp. H2, 113), the Cuna verb, in its simplest form, mostly 

1 In Chibcha, for instance, the shortest form of the verb is used in the 
preterit ( e . g., a-b-quy ‘he did’, a-b-quy-scua ‘he does'). 
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terminates either in -a or in - i, and an attempt to refer 
this division to transitive and intransitive verbs was made 
(ibid.). Such a distinction is in any case more in accordance 
with the nature of the Amerindian languages; it refers not 
to time but to action. Even the special form in -e (see 
below and p. 113) cannot be said originally to refer to the 
present time, nor even to a finite form of the verb; neverthe¬ 
less it is now a characteristic of the present tense. 

The present tense, or rather the plain finite form of the 
verb, thus terminates either in -e (from *-ai; see pp. 28, 113) 
or -i, of which the former is by far the more common; a few 
present forms still end in - a (see pp. 136, 162 sqq.). These 
are examples of a-verbs: soke ‘say’ (soka -), 1 takke 'see' 
(takka-, originally ta-, see p. 134), patte ‘throw oneself, fall' 
(patta-), kape 'sleep' (kapa-) f kope 'drink' (kopa-), tope 'fear' 
(topa-), nakkwe ‘rise’ (nakkwa-), ainie 'go out’ (ainia-, originally 
ai-ni-, see p. 113), sie 'put' (sia- t si-, see loc. cit.), sue 'take' 
(sua-, su-), sae ‘make, do’ (saa-, sa-), nae ‘go’ (naa-, na-). 
The following are verbs in -i: wisi 'know', kwichi 'stand', 
noni 'arrive', tani 'come', sii 'sit' (originally si-, see p. 113), 
tii 'be' (ti-, loc. cit.), mai 'be' (see p. 151). In some of these 
an alternative stem in -a appears, as in the future (wisoe 
'will know'; see p. 135). 2 A form in -a (i. e., without the 
present termination *-i) is tula ‘live’, e. g., an-tula 'I live', 
ampa tula ‘he still lives’ (Spanish todavia vive); of this form 
we may, however, say that it is rather adjectival than verbal 
('I am alive’, etc.), and analogous to an-tumma 'I am great, 
big', etc. The fact that the noun tule 'man' ends in *-i 
(see p. 84) proves that although this termination is customary 
in verbal stems in -a it has itself nothing to do with the finite 

1 Perhaps originally so-; cf. apso-sa, pret. of apsoke ‘converse’; so-mala 
‘they say' (£“5 4, p. 21), tako-an-so ‘he will come, I think’ (lit. ‘say’). 

* As appears from the examples, the intransitive sense is the rule in 
Cuna i-verbs. This is probably not original (cf. p. 140). In Kagaba §ihi 
has a transitive as well as intransitive sense (cf. na-$i “kommen" and cU- 
$i(hi) “machen”. This makes it not unlikely that the original stems of Cuna 
saa- (sa-) and sii - (si-) reflect an ancient alternation of a primitive stem 
in s-, with the meaning ‘sit’ and ‘set’, from which latter the sense ‘do, 
make’ arose. Cf. also in Arawak the flectional alternation between ta - 
and ti- ‘drink’ (see p. 211). 
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form of the verb; it may, however, have some reference to 
verbal action. 

The forms in the neighboring languages corresponding to 
the Cuna forms now described are the following. In Kagaba 
the termination -i occurs in ne{hi “gehen” (probably from 
dissyllabic *na-i, cf. p. 30, instead of *na-ai, as in Cuna), 
agut tu-i “sieh (oder vielleicht: sehen wir)”, tej kuis gan-i 
“lasst uns eine Rodung anlegen” (see Preuss, p . 374, Kagaba 
Verb , p. 368). In Bribri we find what Lehmann calls “aorist” 
forms in -e, e. g., knpr ‘sleep’ (— Cuna kape ), as against 
“present” forms in -0, but this terminology is misleading as 
we find present forms in -e as well as imperative forms in -0 
(e. g., leapt ‘sleep’, cf. Cuna nuet kapo ‘sleep well’ (imperative); 
see Walter Lehmann I, 292, 300). All this shows that the 
presentic use of £-forms in Cuna is a late specialization. 

There are present forms, with a slightly modified sense, 
which are derived from the plain stem by special formatives, 
of which the most common ones are -ka-, -na-, -ya- and -la-. 
They are usually added to the short (or syncopated) form 
of the verb, but in certain cases to the e-iorm . 1 Of these 
formatives -ka- appears to denote ‘entering into a state’ 
and -la- a certain verbal aspect which we shall call passive 
(see p . 146); the function of the two others, hojvever, is not 
clear. We may call these elements present formatives as 
they occur in the present and the future tenses, which have 
generally the same base; see p. 135), but are absent in the 
preterit. 


Aa-forms 

This form is used of transitive and intransitive verbs, but 
more often of the latter, e. g., si-ke ‘sit down' (si-ka-, cf. 
sit- 'sit’), me-ke ‘lie down’ (*mat-ka-, see p. 28; cf. mai ‘lie, 
be’), arpa-ke ‘work’ (stem arpa- t id.) t itto-ke ‘hear’ (stem 
itto-; cf. Berengueras, voc.: ittoe ‘oir’, ittoge ‘creer’; Gasso, p. 
54), eyo-ke ‘pour out’ (stem yo-, cf. the pret. eyo-sa), nn-ke 
‘leave’ (Spanish quitar; stem unnu-, as in the pret. unnu-sa), 

1 Historically we rather have a combined formative -ya-ka, which is 
syncopated to - y-ka cf. analogous verbal formatives in Quechua: samp'a- 
ya-chi- ‘weaken', pusa-y-cu- ‘lead inside’, etc. 
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pis-ke ‘break' (stem pichi pret. pichi-sa), opus-ke ‘fight' 
(Spanish pelear; stem * puchu-, pret. opuchu-sa). The passive 
verbs in -/a-, regularly take this present form, see p. 146. 
Historically -ka- is an old and very widespread Amerindian 
root meaning ‘to be' (cf. Nahuatl ni-ca ‘I am', Quechua 
ca-ni, id., etc.). It recurs in Kagaba (e. g., yan-ka "ver- 
brannte", stem yau = Cuna yoa- ‘burn') and in Bribri (Leh¬ 
mann says: ke halte ich fur Durativformen" . . . Walter 
Lehmann I, pp. 285, 286). In Rama a suffix - ka-bi occurs, 
e. g., saima k&bi ‘hace frio’, mali-lcabl “es ist (geht) gut" 
( Rama-V okabular , p. 45), which appears to come closer 
to the original signification ‘to be’ and is perhaps not 
altogether analogous to the Cuna -ka-. Neither does the 
Chibcha -ca function in the same way as the Cuna suffix 
(it is stated to be gerundial, as in quy-s-ca ‘doing’); on the 
other hand it might be found in the Chibcha present suffix 
-su-ca (corresponding to a hypothetical Cuna *su-ka-, *su-ke 
‘take’?). So much the more noteworthy is the fact that 
many verbs in Arawak have a formative -ka, which functions 
much in the same way as -ka- in Cuna, e. g., a-kila-ka ‘reach’, 
a-muiri-ka ‘be choked’, a-rula-ka ‘move’ ( see de Geeje, The 
Arawak language of Guiana). 

x na-forms 

This formative is more seldom used, as in the verbs kwa-ne 
‘pick, poke down' ( kwa-na-; stem kwa-, cf. the pret. kwa-cha; 
Kagaba a-kuani “zerbrechen"), ar-kwa-ne ‘fall’ (with other 
derivations of kwa-), kun-ne ‘eat’ (probably from *kut-na-, 
cf. the pret. kucha ), kin-ne ‘go out (of fire)’, ‘subside (as 
fever)’ (perhaps from *kit-na-, cf. pret. kicha, ak-kit-te ), 1 
wakkin-ne ‘flee’ (pret. wakkicha ); 2 the same element probably 
enters into opunnoke ‘rest, let rest’ (Spanish descansar), if 
derived from putar-ittoke ‘feel tired' (Spanish sentirse cansado, 
fatigado ); in that case the form has arisen from *o-put(a)~ 
-na-w{a)-ka- (?). As seen, the verbs are both transitive and 
intransitive. 

1 Berengueras (p. 43) gives the pret. kin-cha but o-ki-cha (causative). 

2 An alternative form wakinne ‘escape’ is given also, but is perhaps 
incorrectly. 
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yn-forms 

I base my assumption as to the existence of verbal deriva¬ 
tives by means of this suffix from forms found in our notes, 
such as opin-ye (written opinnie ; in CES io, p . 669: 
opinye) ‘create’ (stem pinni -, as in the pret. (o)pinni-sa), 
atin-ye (written gtinie ) ‘fasten’ (stem tinna- ‘dry, firm’?), 
a-kin-ye ‘cover’ (stem kinna- ‘go out, become extinct’?), and 
probably in tip-ye (i tip-ya -) ‘roast, fry’ (stem tippi -; cf. 
tippi-le-nae ‘is going to be burned’, CES 10, p . 463). 1 
There are alternative forms with nn instead of ny (etinne 
‘fasten’, okinne ‘cover up (fire), extinguish’), but these cannot 
possibly be explained as phonetic variants. The formative 
-ya- is extremely common in the Amerindian languages, in 
widely different functions; we may especially mention such 
verbs as Quechua llamp’u-ya- ‘become soft* or Nahuatl 
izta-ya ‘become white’ (‘like salt’, izta-tl). By this formative 
the passing from one state into another is signified, which 
evidently suits some of the Cuna meanings quoted above. 

/tf-forms 

Apart from the true passive forms, with which we shall 
deal further on (pp. 146 sqq), there are some formations that 
might be called pseudo-passives. There seems to be a pres¬ 
ent form in - la - of the verb pir-re ‘turn’ (pir-ra-, from 
*pir-la -, see pp. 47 sqq.; stem pili- or pilli - (?), cf. the pret. 
pilisa) and in the same way might be explained other verbs 
in -mi-, such as opurre ‘mix, tangle’ (see p. 47) or - nn - (cf. 
p. 48), such as opinne ‘create’ (= opinye , above; cf. pint 
‘new’?), but the stems thus arising are no longer presentic, 
as the gemination remains in the preterit as well (purri-sa, 
see Gasso, p. 48; opinnisa , etc.). 2 On the other hand, a true 
presentic 4 a - is found in ko 4 e ‘call’ and ‘hear’ (?), cf. the 
resultative and preterit forms ko 4 e, ko 4 te , ko-cha. The latter 


1 The spelling (by nni> nl> n) could hardly indicate anything else than 
the phoneme ny. 

* It is not uncommon that some present formatives actually appear in 
the preterit, which naturally depends on the fact that they have come 
to be regarded as part of the verbal stem. 
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is an old formation, which recurs in Kagaba, cf. munu i-kau-la 
'the monkey screamed’ (Preuss, p. 343). 

Other forms 

One verb at least has a present in - wa -, namely ur-we 'be 
angry’ (ur-wa-; stem m/m-, as in the pret. ula-sa). This forma¬ 
tive is the same as the verbal suffix - wa - (see p. 68) or the 
future suffix (see p. 135), differing from these only in being 
added to the syncopated form of the verb stem. It gives 
the same shade of meaning ('turning into a certain state’, 
as in 'become angry’). For se-te 'carry off’ (pret. se-sa), 
see p. 70. 

Another group of verbs have forms in -kka-, a formative 
which is often carried over to the preterit. It may, however, 
be an original present formative, as it is often absent in the 
preterit. Examples of such verbs are: ima-kke 'do, make 
(something)’ (pret. ima-sa), with other derivatives in -makke, 
such as nama-kke 'sing’ (pret. na-masa), korma-kke ‘call out’ 
(pret. korma-sa; cf. Gasso, p. 70, Berengueras, p. 45), ta-kke 
‘see’ (cf. p. 46, where other examples are given and Kagaba 
analogies mentioned). These verbs are mainly transitive; it 
is interesting that the verb nat-sikka- 'place near’ (see p. 77) 
seems to be derived from the intransitive stem si(i )- ‘sit’ and 
differs from si-ka- 'sit down' by its geminated k. But in 
what respect its meaning differs from that of si a- ‘put, 
place’ I cannot say; does it bear the same relation to sia- as 
sika- does to si(i)-? 

The plural suffix -mala (see p. 124) is added either to the 
form in -e or to the stem in -a (of a-verbs) or to the syncopated 
form of the verb or tense stem, e. g. f kulle-mala-tdi 'things 
that can be eaten, eatables’ (ES 4, p. 14), a-tom-mala-na 
(from *top-mala-na, see p. 12) ‘they feared him’ (pres, tope , 
stem to pa-); the same is true of the future stem also, e. g., 
an ibyamala etioe-maloe ‘we shall close (our) eyes’ (ibid., p. 
30); cf. p. 135. 

Apart from its purely presentic use (which roughly corre¬ 
sponds to the English or Spanish simple present), the Cuna 
present is also used as imperative, e. g. t pe-sike ‘sit down’, 
kaski meke ‘lie down in the hammock’ (cf. p. 123). 
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b. Future 

In almost every case the future stem of the verb is derived 
from the present stem by means of a formative - wa -, which 
is historically the same as the verbal suffix described on 
p. 68. It should, however, be observed that verbs in -i 
intercalate an - a- before the future formative (or, in rare 
cases, replace the -i by - a ). The vowel -a-, which thus 
constantly precedes the future formative, is changed to o 
before w (according to the law stated on p. 28), and the w is 
usually suppressed (cf. p. 41). The future normally shows 
the same termination *-i as the present (see p. 130) and thus 
the normal future form ultimately ends in -oe (or syncopated 
-0). Verbs in -oa- form the future regularly in -ooe, but 
this form is often reduced to - owe (written - one , etc.; cf. p. 
24 )- 

The following examples illustrate the formation of the 
future, according to the different types of verbs. Verbs in 
-a-: sokoe ‘will say* ( soka -), topoe ‘will fear’ (i topa -), nakkoe 
‘will rise’ (instead of *nakkwoe, see p. 13), saoe ‘will make, 
do' (saa-) t sioe 'will put ( sia-), suoe ‘will take' (sua -). 1 Verbs 
in -i: tanioe ‘will come' ( tani-; there is also a form tanikkoe; 
see p. 68), nonioe ‘will arrive' (noni-) , but wisoe ‘will know' 
(wist-) . Verbs in -oa-: iplooe ‘will kill' (iploa-; cf. Berengue- 
ras, p. 42), uasowe ‘will catch fish' ( uasoa cf. ua ‘fish'). 2 
Often the plural suffix -mala is changed to -maloe in the 
future (see the example on p. 134) and sometimes -oe 
appears in the plural suffix only, e. g., -na-maloe ‘will go'. 

Verbs in -ka- form their future in -koe: mekoe ‘will lie 
down' (meka-), takoe ‘will come' (taka-); those in -na- by 
-noe: kunnoe ‘will eat' ( kunna-); those in -la- (-ra-) by -loe 
(-roe): pirroe ‘will turn' (pina-); those in -ya- by -yoe: 
opinyoe ‘will create' (opinya-); those in - kka- by -kkoe: 
-makkoe 'will make, do’ (makka-), takkoe ‘will see’ (takka-); 

1 The form ainoe ‘will go out’ (from ainia-) is irregular, if correct. 

2 According to Gassb (p . 72) verbs in - oa - make their future by means 
of the adverb yo ‘still’, etc. (see p. 182), e. g., yo melde ‘will multiply’ (instead 
of mtlooe). The same construction occurs of other verbs, e. g., yo sape 'will 
love’ (ibid., />. 115). I find no such examples in our texts, and it is clear 
that these are not real futures, although they may express future sense. 
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urwe 'be angry’ forms it future uruoe according to our notes, 
which we should have to interpret as *urwoe if w could exist 
before o in Cuna (cf. p. 41), but as this is questionable, 
the quoted form appears somewhat doubtful, at least as to 
its phonological value. 

The Cuna future is used much as the Spanish or English 
future; historically, the formative -wa- no doubt expresses 
a commencing verbal action, which of course may easily 
turn into a future action. In Bribri formations in -uti or 
-0 are used more often in the present than in the future 
sense (see Walter Lehmann I, p. 292, 294). The imperative 
sense is also represented ( see ibid.); the latter is common 
in the Kagaba suffix -ua (e. g., ga-ua “iss”; Preuss, p. 379) 
and recurs in the Cuna phrase nuet kapo 'sleep well’. 

c. Preterit 

We shall treat here of various forms that are typically 
related to past tense or to completed action. In the notes 
these forms are translated by Spanish imperfect, preterit 
(definido) or perfect forms and some similar distinctions may 
actually exist, but since I am convinced that their meanings 
do not in any way correspond to those expressed by any 
Spanish or English tense form, and some forms in Cuna 
furthermore are difficult to interpret, I prefer to dispense 
with an unnecessary terminology and deal with the various 
types of preterit according to the various forms. Even the 
term 'preterit' must be accepted with the same reservation 
as we have made for the present and future. 

Past forms could no doubt originally be expressed by the 
plain verbal stem, without the formative *-i (see p. 130), 
i. e. y in the same manner as an-tula ‘I live’ (p. 130) or nikka 
'there is’ (see p. 168), although few traces are found of this 
in Cuna. We still find this kind of preterit in Kagaba, e. g., 
munu ikaula ‘the monkey howled’ (Preuss, p. 343; as if we 
should say *kola instead of kocha in Cuna), kulzalei lud “er 
sah, dass er tanzte” (Kagaba Verb , p. 367; as if we should 
say *taa instead of taisa in Cuna). I think we have one 
instance, at least, of this formation in Cuna, namely the 
common interjectional word na (naa, in CES 10, p. 275), 
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which is variously translated. The word is used by one 
entering a house, in anticipation of the request to sit down. 
According to Gasso (p. 19) and Berengueras (p. 31) this 
word is an interjection (= Spanish; jOh! e. g. f jna! tide ‘jOh 
Indio!') and it is possible that in this function the origin is 
different. But used as a form of salutation 1 it should 
probably be regarded in the light of what we know about 
salutations among the Indians. It is a universal custom 
when meeting or visiting to state or require to know one’s 
good intentions, and such a statement or request may be 
cut short for convenience to respectively T have come’ or 
‘you have come?’ To show that this applies to Cuna as 
well, it is sufficient to quote a passage from CES 10 
(p. 318): “me dijo (viz. , by way of salutation): ‘<;has llegado? 
y respond! ‘que si’.” 2 In Arawak a common salutation on 
arrival is dandabithe ‘I have come' (see de Goeje, The Arawak 
language of Guiana). The Cuna verb stem na- is usually 
found in the sense of ‘go’ (as neihi in Kagaba), but from the 
same stem the verb ‘come’ ( nadii, la-£i) is derived in Kagaba. 
The plainest form of this verb is na (with the expended form 
naa; cf. p. 30), and this would be used to express the idea 
of ‘(I) travel’ or ‘have traveled'. We may of course suppose 
that the same short stem (na) could be used in an exhorta¬ 
tive sense also like the Spanish jvaya! (‘well, all right'), 
which is a pure interjection. Other examples of the plain 
verbal stem used in a preterit sense may be found in the 
auxiliary elements; see the next paragraph. 

The past tense is actually expressed by three principal 
forms in Cuna, namely by the auxiliary elements - sa and 
-na and by a special stem in da-. The rules for the employ¬ 
ment of these formatives as well as their intrinsic signif¬ 
icance are largely debatable points in the Cuna grammar. 
The only thing to do is to collect examples of the different 
forms giving the comments made on them in the notes. An 


1 Cf. Berengueras ( p . 53): “na nuedi (i. e., ‘I have come well') saludo 
obligado entre los indios." 

1 Cf. also (CES 10. p. 298): “y las gentes nos llaman de nuevo ‘Ustedes 
se van'," (ibid., p. 300): kuenat gueb pe nadapi ‘hermano, te vas ahora'. 
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analysis with comparison of related forms in the neighboring 
languages will merely serve to corroborate or invalidate the 
given explanations. 


stf-preterit 

The most common preterit suffix is - sa ; it is added to the 
shortest, usually syncopated, form of all kinds of verbs, 
perhaps chiefly transitive. We shall give a survey of the 
forms according to the different types of verbs (as we have 
for the future suffixes), beginning with the plain a-verbs. 
If syncopation does not take place here, the -a- of the stem 
is changed into -i- in front of the suffix (see further below). 
Thus we get soi-sa 'said' (for sok-sa, see p. 43, Gasso: sogi-sa; 
from soka -), ui-sa gave’ ( uk-sa; from ukka-), nakkwi-sa ‘rose* 
( nakkwa -), topi-sa 'feared' (topa-), sa-sa 'made, did' (saa-), 
wtsku-sa 'recognized' (wiskua-), si-sa 'put, placed' ( sia -), su-sa 
'took' (sua-) t ape-sa 'wanted' (apea-), aila-sa 'fell' (ailaa-), 
na-sa 'passed' ( naa -, e. g., ivalikka nasa 'passed near’; cf. 
p. 155), tni-sa 'threw' ( mia -), atni-sa 'went out' (ainia-). Of 
verbs in -i the preterit in - sa does not occur, but I find a 
statement in the notes that the verbs -nai 'go, be', - mat 
'lie, be', - kwichi 'stand' and -si 'sit' (used as auxiliaries) are 
alike in the present and preterit (e. g ., arpa-si '(when I came 
in) he sat working’). 1 This would seem to be in accordance 
with what we have said about the original function of the 
plain stem of the verb on page 136; in this special case the 
absence of time restriction is largely due to the nature of 
i-verbs, which are apt to be timeless; thus there is generally 
little difference between ‘I come' and 'I have come' (Cuna 
tani). Otherwise these verbs form their preterit in -na (e. g. t 
mai-na 'was'). 

The verbs in -oa- form their preterit regularly in - o-sa , 
e. g., iplo-sa 'killed' (iploa-), sarso-sa 'beat' (sarsoa-), etc. 
Those verbs which form their present (and future) by means 
of the formatives -ka-, - na -, -ya-, and - la - throw off these 
elements in the preterit, as we have said already before, 

1 This is merely a possible construction, as there are instances such as 
met-nai-na ‘he was throwing', mai-nai-na ‘he was painting’, etc., with the 
preterit suffix -na. 
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although there are cases where they remain for the reason 
that they have become part of the verbal stem (cf. p. 134). 
We may quote the following examples: unnu-sa ‘left' (pres. 
un-ke, fut. un-koe ), arpa-sa ‘worked’ (pres, arpa-ke and 
arpae ), ape-sa ‘wanted’ (pres, ape-ke and apee ), itto-sa ‘heard’ 
(pres, itto-ke). Verbs in -ka- may, however, also form the 
preterit in - ki-sa , i. e. t either by treating - ka - as part of the 
stem, with the change of - a - to -i- according to the rule 
on p . 138), or by replacing the formative - ka - by a special 
verbal suffix -ki~ (for which see pp. 67 sqq.), as in me-ki-sa 
‘lay down; came to live or stay’ (pres, me-ke). Of the na- 
verbs we have the following normal preterits: kucha ‘ate’ 
(form *kut-sa, see p. 132; pres, kunne), and in analogy with 
this kicha ‘went out (of fire)’ (pres, kinne), wakkicha ‘fled’ 
(pres, wakkinne ); of the ya-verbs, opinnt-sa ‘created’ (pres. 
opinye ), pinni-sa ‘converted’ (pres, pinye), and of the la - 
verbs, pili-sa ( pilli-sa ?) ‘turned’ (pres, pirre); see page 133. 
But formations such as purri-sa ‘mixed’ (pres, purre ) 1 are 
also found. Of urwe ‘be angry’ the preterit is regularly 
ulu-sa, and from sete ‘carry (off)’ it is se-sa. The verbs in 
-kka - should throw off this element in the preterit, as in 
ima-sa ‘made, did’ (pres, ima-kke), ata-sa ‘woke up’ (pres. 
ata-kke), but ta-kka - ‘see’ (pres, ta-kke) makes tai-sa (for 
tak-sa) in the past tense. 

The origin of the preterit suffix -sa is, I believe, an auxil¬ 
iary *-sa ‘did’ (cf. saa- ‘do, make’), used in the sense of 
‘completed, finished’. The form is the plain verbal stem 
(sa-), with an unexpanded vowel owing to the enclitic posi¬ 
tion (cf. p. 30), used in the preterit sense according to the 
statement on page 136. That this is so I think can be 
supported by various facts in the related languages. Thus 
Preuss {p. 388) states for Kagaba: “Der Aorist auf gui, 
at$ihi und nej kann sogleich die vollendete Handlung bezeich- 
nen.” Now Kagaba atSihi is a verb meaning ‘do’ or ‘make' 
and related to Cuna saa- in regard to form and meaning 
(see the footnote 2 on p. 130). But Kagaba even possesses the 
identical stem -sa, used as an auxiliary in, for instance, nei 

1 Gass 6 (p. 71) gives the present as purroe, which in reality must be a 
different verb. 
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naga-t$a “er ging fort’", atun ni hana-Sa “sie sahen” (= Cuna 
tai-sa ‘saw 1 ), where -atSa (cf. Cuna acha(a )- 'move the hand’?), 
hana-Sa are derived forms of the verb 'do, make'. From 
these considerations I think we may safely assume that Cuna 
soi-sa, tai-sa , etc., literally mean 'did say, did see', etc. 

The form of the verbal stem used before this suffix brings 
us back to the question of the fundamental difference be¬ 
tween a- and /-verbs (cf. pp. 112, 113, 138). We arrived at a 
negative result on this point: a-verbs are often transitive 
and /-verbs intransitive, a-forms are presentic and /-forms 
preterital, but the original function of these vowels is prob¬ 
ably neither of those indicated. We find the same alter¬ 
nation between a - and /-forms in the verbal inflection in 
the Arawak dialects (cf. Arawak adeka 'see' beside adeki - in 
certain tenses; -a prevails in the present, imperative, and 
remote preterit (in -kuba), while -i is used in the near 
preterits (in -hi and -buna) and in the future). In Goajiro 
we find the following system according to Celedon. Verbs 
in -a (e. g., atunka- ‘sleep') use forms in -a- (atunka-) before 
the verbal suffixes in the present and imperfect, as well as in 
the /a-tense (atunka-ta-) , which Celedon renders by a Spanish 
pluperfect, while the /-form (atunki-) occurs in the preterit 
(= Spanish definido ). 1 Verbs in -/, on the other hand, keep 
this vowel in the present and preterit (e. g., einti- 'come'), 
but change it to -a- (einta-) in the imperfect and /a-form 
(einta-ta-). There are some striking analogies between this 
system and the one found in Cuna: the vowel -a- is peculiar 
to certain tenses (among which is the present), the vowel 
-/- to others (among which the sa - preterit), and verbs in 
-/ (Goajiro einti- 'come', Cuna tani-, noni - 'come, arrive') 
may change this vowel into -a- in certain tenses (cf. Cuna 
wisi- t wisa- 'know', p. 135). Even in Kagaba, verbs may 
end in -/ or - a alternately, e. g. t akau-i 'make', akau-a-lyeka, 
'will make’ ( Kagaba Verb , p. 371). Goajiro is at the present 
moment spoken barely a hundred miles from the land of the 
Kagaba, and although its grammar and vocabulary are on 
most points different from that of Kagaba and Cuna, it is 

1 There are forms in -e as well, namely in the future (atunke-); these are 
used of t-verbs also (< einte- ‘will come’, etc.). 
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nevertheless probable that certain primitive traits in the 
word formation go back to common sources. 

The original distribution between a- and /-forms, however, 
still remains rather negatively than positively determined; 
it appears from comparison with Arawak that past or pres¬ 
ent tense has nothing to do with it, neither transitive or 
intransitive form. The occurrence of the a-form in the 
present and imperfect as well as in certain remote past 
tenses, however, rather point to a durative aspect, while 
the /-form, found in the near preterit and future as well as 
in certain momentary verbs (‘come, arrive’), lets us suspect 
a momentary aspect. If we add to this that a transitive or 
causative verb is by nature more durative than an intran¬ 
sitive verb, we may even be able to include the Nahuatl 
poloa ‘destroy’ and poliai ‘perish’ ( see p . 112, footnote) in 
the system, whereby we remove ourselves to an early stage 
in the evolution of the Amerindian languages. 

na - preterit 

The second of the preterit prefixes, - na differs from the 
preceding one in two respects: first, in that it is loosely 
joined to the present form of the main verb and not to the 
syncopated stem form ( see further below) and secondly, in 
being consistently translated by the Spanish imperfect in the 
notes. This may be appropriate in a limited number of 
intransitive verbs, such as mat-na ‘lay, lived, was’ (pres. 
mat ; used as an auxiliary also: -mai-na ‘was’), -nai-na 
‘went (about), was’ (pres, -nai; used as an auxiliary only), 
sii-na ‘sat’ (pres, sn), tii-na ‘was’ (pres, tit), yappa-na ‘re¬ 
fused’ (pres, yappa-nae, litterally ‘remain inside, not want to 
go’; CES 10, p. 679), where it is warranted by the durative 
sense of these verbs, which I have never seen combined 
with any other preterit suffix. In other cases, however, 
such as an ailae-na ‘I fell’, ekise-na ‘asked’ ( ES 4, p. 18), 
an arguane-na ‘I fell’ (Spanish me caia; CES 10, p. 661), 
the rendering by Spanish imperfect forms can hardly be 
justified. 

I find it rather plausible to identify this suffix with the 
stem form of the verb na - ‘go’, used enclitically (and there- 
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fore without expansion of the root vowel; cf. -sa, p. 139) in 
a preterit sense; the form is essentially the same as the 
supposed ttaa 'went' ( see p . 137). This view is corroborated 
by analogies from the related languages. In Bribri the 
imperfect tense is expressed by a verb 'pass, go’; cf. Walter- 
Lehmann I, p . 287: "Das Charakteristikum (soil. of the 
imperfect) ist das Suffix - bak . Es leitet sich etymologisch 
von einem Verbum "gehen” ab, das sich z. B. in der Phrase 
dice bak dia "ich passierte das Wasser" findet.” In Kagaba 
(Preuss. p. 388) the "aorist” is formed by the suffixed auxili¬ 
aries gui, atiihi or ne i, of which the last two evidently corre¬ 
spond to Cuna - sa and -na (cf. p. 139). 1 In Rama the verb 
i-l&hi "voriibergehen, verstreichen” (probably the same stem 
*la- as in Cuna na-, Kagaba na-, nei, -leihi , etc.) is used in 
the same way to form the perfect tense ( e . g. t u-iprik-a-lait 
"ich habe gebaut”; see Rama-Vdkabular, pp. 37, 38). Quite 
regardless of whether the meaning is that of a preterit, 
perfect, or imperfect, we evidently have a tense form con¬ 
taining an incorporated auxiliary 'went' (from a stem Ha-, 
*na-) in these languages. The best translation, then, is not 
by any special tense form, but by a form containing the 
original verb 'went’. I think that the function is quite clear 
in the cases where -na is used with the verb 'to fall'; in the 
example an-ailae-na 'I fell' the particular situation (see ES 
4, p. 30) makes it likely that this verb form is used to express 
the idea of ‘falling as one goes' (= 'I went and fell' or ‘I 
fell as I went'; see further p. 144). The construction is 
closely related to the one with the auxiliarly - nai (see p. 
152), but is not syntactically identical with it (the preterit 
of - nai is, for instance, - nai-na, not -na). 

The placement of the suffix - na is noteworthy. Unlike 
the other preterit formatives, it may be separated from the 
verb stem by, for instance, the plural suffix - mala, e. g., 
kun-mala-na 'they ate’ (ES 4, p. 27), sho sul-tnala-na ‘they 
had no fire' ( ibid .); 2 also notice the verbalized construction 

1 In this connection cf. the Kagaba auxiliary forms: na-na “war, ist”, 
narld “war, ist”, §a “ist, war” (Preuss, pp. 470, 484). 

a The plural of the sa-preterit is either in -sa-mala or in -s-mala (syncop¬ 
ated form). 
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in ES 4, p. 16: mai-gana-na ‘they were servants’, itti an-mai- 
kana-na ‘they were my servants', iule kwinni-kwinni-ti-na 
‘the man was stupid', where -na stands for the copula (cf. 
p. 98) in the past tense. 1 We may thus assume that -na 
is loosely constructed with the main verb and that it has 
probably long kept its original concrete meaning. If this 
is so, we may easily understand why the initial */- (if the 
original stem is Ha- as Kagaba seems to indicate) has under¬ 
gone the same development as in the independent verb 
(na-) in Cuna (cf. p. 40). 

Apart from such cases as yappa-na (see p. 141), and in 
the isolated attai-na-kua ‘when he looked' (which appears 
doubtful to me), -na is usually added to the same form of 
the main verb as is used in the present (i. e., to the form in 
-e of a-verbs and to the form in -i of /-verbs). There may 
thus exist double preterit forms of many verbs, e. g., ekicha 
« *ekts-sa) ‘asked' and ekise-na (probably) ‘went and 
asked'. But -na is added to future and past forms in -sa 
also, as in enukkoe-na ‘would wash’ (CES 10, p. 663), enuksa - 
na ‘has washed' (ibid), mekisa-na ‘lived' (Spanish vivid), 
lit. ‘had settled down'. They are usually translated by the 
Spanish conditional and pluperfect, respectively; cf. an 
kdlesa-na 'yo hubiera llamado’ (Gasso, p. 67). 


/a-preterit 

The third of the preterital suffixes is based on the verbal 
formative -/a-, so that this preterit bears the same relation 
to the /a-verbs (pp. 69 sqq.) as the future does to the wa- 
verbs (pp. 68, 69). It is usually formed by the same ter¬ 
mination *-i as the present and future (see p. 130) so that it 
actually ends in -te (the form na-ta ‘went' exists, however, 
also); this formative is joined to the same stem of the verb 
as the suffix -sa (see pp. 138 sqq.). Thus in original a-verbs 
the stem is usually syncopated, e. g. f palimai-te ‘persecuted’ 


1 Literally ‘they went as servants, he went (about) stupid’, etc. Cf. 
Bribri (Walter Lehmann I, p. 287): “Das Imperfekt der Kopula lautet 
dzct-bak “ich war” (literally *1 went'; cf. p. 142). 
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(palimakka -), toi-te 'entered' (toka -), 1 tai-te 'saw' (, takka -); 
in the f-verbs it is added to the unsyncopated stem, e. g., 
kannar-noni-ta-mala 'they returned' (noni-), and in the 
original monosyllabic stems with expanded vowel the un¬ 
expanded form is used, e. g., na-te 'went' (naa-) f no-te 'went 
out' (noa-), ailu-te 'inclined' ( ai-lua-), mi-te 'threw, hurled' 
(tnia~; cf. mi-sa, with the sa-preterit), aila-te 'fell' (ai-laa-; 
cf. the sa-preterit aila-sa), enku-te 'filled up' (enkua-). The 
verbs which form a present by a special suffix (see pp. 131 
sqq) usually drop this suffix, as in ko-te , nikko-te 'called' 
(pres, ko-le), pinni-te 'was transformed’ (pres, pin-ye), arkwa - 
te 'fell' (pres, arkwa-ne), akkit-te 'went out' (of fire; pres. 
- kin-ne ), etc. 

There are, however, /a-forms which are quite irregular. 
First of all the syncopated form of -/a-, that is, -/-, is often 
combined with -sa, resulting in a new preterit suffix - cha. 
We find this in arkwa-cha 'fell' (cf. arkwa-te , id.), ko-cha 
'called' (cf. ko-te , id.); the meaning of these (as far as can 
be made out from our material) does not differ from that 
of the forms in -te. A more peculiar form is the one in -tie, 
apparently the above-mentioned -t- with another -te added 
(cf. p. 170). This ending is found for instance in ko-tte 
'called' (= kote ), tat-arkwa-tte 'at sundown’ (lit. 'the sun 
fallen’). In front of the plural suffix - mala , - ta-, -te, or else 
the syncopated form -/-, are used, e. g., kannar-noni-ta-mala 
'they returned', argua-tde-mala-di 'those who fell' ( CES 10, 
p. 467), na-d-mala 'they went’ (ES 4, p. 31). The synco¬ 
pated form is also found in no-chunna 'went out' (from wo-/(a) 
'went out' and the auxiliary sunna ; see page 165). 

We have called this preterit resultative (in accordance 
with the verbs in -ta-, see p. 69), although the significance 
of -ta- as a tense suffix is not quite clear. The following 
example, however, appears to be instructive: in the story 
about the tortoise and the jaguar (see ES 4, p. 30), the 
former says in order to explain how its paws happen to be 
dirty an-ailae-na tekine an sa(a) aila-te 'I fell and I fell in 

1 The original present formatives - ka - and -kka- are not seldom treated 
as part of the verbal stem (cf. the footnote 2 on p. 133); cf. toi-sa 'entered' 
for to-sa. 
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dirt’; the first verb (ailae-na ‘went and fell, fell as I went'; 
cf. p. 142) is merely narrative while the last (aila-te) explains 
the tortoise’s paws being dirty as the immediate result of 
the falling in dirt. It has much more of a true perfect and 
appears especially akin to the Celtic phrase ‘be after falling’. 
In the preceding examples we have translated these forms 
simply by an English preterit, but in many cases a special 
shade of meaning is quite perceptible as in na-te ‘he is gone, 
he is off’ rather than ‘he went’. The preterits in -ta- are 
mostly intransitive, and in the transitive verbs of which it 
is formed we may perhaps consider -ta- as a kind of passive 
participle suffix (like - la -, see p. 62), used in an active sense 
(cf. p. 148). 1 In our notes we find a singular remark as to 
the meaning of the forms in -te and - le (cf. p. 62). The 
former is stated to be a “perfect participle” and the differ¬ 
ence is exemplified by “the tree has fallen (aila-te) of itself” 
as against “somebody has made the tree fall ( ola-le ),” i. e. t 
-te pertains to intransitive verbs and - le to transitive and 
causative verbs. We may accept of this as an indication 
that -te has an impersonal, and -le a personal agent (“people”), 
but at the same we must take into consideration that -te is 
used with transitive verbs also. 

We find this suffix more or less clearly in Kagaba and 
Bribri. In the former language -tei is a common suffix, e. g. t 
nasun iZgaua, “gebar uns (im Anfang),” where gua-tei 

(in Kagaba a mere auxiliary) reminds of Cuna kn-te ‘has 
come (to be)' (see Preuss, p. 133); the true function of the 
Kagaba auxiliaries would probably be much better under¬ 
stood if a detailed comparative study could be made, for 
instance with Cuna. In Bribri it probably occurs in uce 
he bi-tt “woher kommst du?” (cf. Cuna ar-pi ‘arrived’), but 
it also seems to exist as an independent verb, e. g., icz-de 
“er kam”, kce dzce dole “ich komme nicht” (see Walter Leh¬ 
mann I, p. 292).* This seems to give support to the theory 

1 Thus soi-ta - would in reality mean '(it is) said’, just as ko-la- means 
'(it is) called' as well as 'call'. Perhaps we could say that - la - refers to 
an action in general (present passive) and - ta - to the result of a special 
action (perfect passive). 

* Bribri dok could also be formally related to Cuna ioka- enter’. 

10 
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that the verbal formative -ta- is related to the Cuna verb 
taka- ‘come’ (see p. 70). On the other hand Bribri has a 
perfect suffix - d-t , of which Lehmann says^ “Fur das Suffix 
•at (des Perfektums) gab mein Interpret die Definition 
“passado completamente" und als Beispiel gab er unter 
anderen dice ince-at “he acabado de jugar" . . (see Walter 
Lehmann I, p. 288). This definition seems to suit Cuna 
perfectly (cf. na-te ‘he is off, gone'; an asu na-te 'mi yerno 
ha ido’, ‘my son-in-law is away 1 ). 

From the preterit suffix -te we must distinguish the form 
-tae, probably meaning ‘be in the habit of, used to' (see p. 
159). For se-te ‘carry (off)/ see pages 70, 134, and for tat - 
te-na, page 193. The isolated form arpa-r-ta-mala , stated 
to mean the same as arpa-ta-mala ‘they worked' and (prob¬ 
ably inadequately) translated by Spanish trabajaban, is 
difficult to analyze; it may belong to -tae (see above) as well 
as to the suffix with which we are dealing. Of combinations 
with the preterit -ta- we may mention - takoe t a sort of 
“perfect future," which has been exemplified on page 70. 

E. Passive 

A passive in the European sense is strictly speaking absent 
in Cuna, as in some other Amerindian languages, for which 
various kinds of impersonal constructions, more or less 
equivalent to such English and Spanish constructions as 'it 
is said, people say', se dice, etc. are, more typical. The form 
with which we are going to deal here is, however, in many 
respects analogous to a real passive. It is closely related 
to the derivations by means of the nominal suffix -la (see 
p. 62) on one hand and to the present forms in -la- (which 
we have called ‘pseudo-passive'; see p. 133) on the other, 
but unlike the latter the passive has a special preterit form 
derived from the same stem. The Cuna passive is made 
by adding the formative -le- to the syncopated (or short) 
stem of the verb; 1 the present is either in -le or -le-ke (cf. p. 
132), the future in - le-koe , and the preterit in -le-sa. Thus 
the passive stem differs from the “passive participle" (see 

1 This was originally *-laya-, syncopated *-lay-; this gives Cuna - lea- 
and -le-; cf. p. 28. Cf. Quechua -ra-ya- in onko-ra-ya- ‘be continuously iU’. 
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p. 170) in being based on the syncopated instead of a-stem 
of the verb. 

The following are examples of the regular passive form: 
(from a - verbs) tai-le - ‘be visible' (takka-), nartnai-le- ‘be 
written' (nar-makka-), sop-le - ‘be built, constructed' (sopa-); 
(from original monosyllabic stems) sa-le- ‘be made, done' 
( saa-) t pi-le - 'be placed' (pia cf. CES 10, p. 642: pilegenai 
'are being placed'); (of verbs with a special present for¬ 
mative) itto-le- ‘be heard, feel' (active present itto-ke ), 1 kul-le- 
‘be eaten' (prob. from *kut-le- ; cf. active present knn-ne), 
yo-le- ‘be put' (act. pres, yo-ke ); of i-verbs (which are mostly 
intransitive) I have no examples. The present is almost 
always in -leke, e. g., ittoleke ‘is heard', etc., taileke ‘is seen’, 
appears', kulleke ‘is eaten', kwalu-leke ‘is born', narmaileke 
‘is written', sopleke ‘is formed'; -le is found, for instance in 
CES 10, p. 402: itto-le , in the sense of ‘(I) feel'. The future 
is in - lekoe , e. g., yo-lekoe ‘will be put' (also in the sense of 
‘will find', Spanish tropezard), the preterit in - le-sa , e. g., 
kidlesa 'was eaten', selesa ‘was carried (off)', yolesa ‘was put' 
(found', tropezo), and the gerund in - leali , e. g., taileali 
‘appearing' (but marriali 'breaking', written marliali from 
marra- ‘break’, present marre). An inchoative present in 
-lekue (-le-kua -; cf. the verbal suffix -ku-, pp. 66 sqq) is also 
found, e. g., ise-lekue-mala-tdi ‘those who are corrupted'(?); 
it is formally the Kagaba neia-lyiku “(ich) werde gehen" 
(Kagaba Verb , p. 350). 

A real passive construction appears from a comparison of 
the following two sentences: tairn achu kucha ‘the alligator 
ate the dog' (active) and achu kullesa taim-seka ‘the dog was 
eaten by the alligator' (passive), from which it also appears 
that the agent is expressed by the postposition -seka (-se is 
also used). There can be no doubt that this example has 
been made up in order to furnish a Cuna translation of the 
Spanish passive. Similar constructions are rare in our 
texts: we may, for instance, compare Mu Kabayay selesa 
suntta tikanat pali ‘Muu Kabayay was carried off by the 
waters'; here, however, pali probably does not express the 

1 Notice that the meaning is not passive in the ordinary sense in this and 
some of the other examples given. 
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agent in the same sense as in the preceding example but is 
rather local (= 'along the waters’). 1 A passive without an 
expressed agent may always approach the impersonal con¬ 
struction, which, as we have said, is typical of the Amerindian 
languages. Such passives are doubtless part of the Cuna 
idiom and we have numerous examples of them, some given 
in the preceding paragraphs. 

Nevertheless, the forms which we call passive were in all 
probability to be understood differently in their origin. 
Thus we have a great number of passive forms (in - le-) 
derived from nominal stems (substantives or adjectives), 
such as nua-le- 'be good, be made good’ ( e . g., punadol 
nualegenai 'a girl (who) is goodlooking’, ES 6, p . 164; the 
a-form (ttua-) would not have been normal in a verb stem), 
tula-le- 'be (made) alive’ (e. g ., tulalegemai 'is moving’, CES 
10, p . 632), kwalu-le- 'be born’ {see p. 17), kinni-le- 'become 
red’ {e. g., tulup kinnilesa tuskua 'the lobster turned red 
when you (we) boiled it’, kor-re- 'turn yellow, ripen’ (present 
korreke; cf. Berengueras, p. 38: korege 'madurar’; see p . 56), 
mai-le- 'serve’ (lit. 'be a servant’, cf. mai-kana 'servants’). 
Here the suffix - le- denotes the being in a certain state or 
function without stressing the agent. It is only when the 
being in, or turning into, a state is subordinated to an active 
power that a real passive is obtained (as when we under¬ 
stand mat-le- as 'be enslaved’ instead of 'be a slave, servant’). 

As we have pointed out several times, the distinction 
between active and passive is not always marked in Cuna. 
Partly this depends on the fact that the passive form was 
not a passive originally, partly it depends on the secondary 
origin of the finite verbal forms. Let us take the phrase 
iki pese kole? ‘what is your name?’ (Spanish ‘^que parentesco 
tienes?). Here the verbal form kole , probably originally 
denoting merely a verbal action referred to 'people in gen¬ 
eral’ as agent, may of course be rendered either by 'people 
call (you)’ or '(you) are called’. The verbal stem ko-la- 
(used in the present, as against ko-ta- t in the preterit; see p. 
144) is usually translated by 'call’ (Spanish llamar) and is 

1 An analogous example is tarbasaila pali ibcpinukkakaagan pa sclegemai 
‘the leaves are carried away by the wind’ (CES 10, p. 639). 
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in conformity with this used in a definitely active sense. 
But we do not know the primitive meaning of the root ko -, 
and if it should be ‘hear’ (cf. Lull cole 'to hear’, Walter 
Lehmann I, p. 134), it is but natural that ko-la- 'be heard* 
has come to mean 'call*. Furthermore, since the finite 
verbal inflection is derived from the possessive inflec¬ 
tion {see p. 127), it is of course a priori uncertain whether 
an-kole ('my calling*) is to be understood as 'I call* or 
'I am called* (in reality both renderings are possible 
in Cuna). 

The use of the passive forms in Cuna is thus very varied. 
We have already seen cases where the passive is a mere 
expression of state (without indication of an agent), as in 
uelege (uelesa , uelegoe) 'be in a fever’ ( see Berengueras, p. 
45), and others where the verb is actually transitive, such 
as kola- 'call* (cf. kolege 'llamar*, Gasso, p. 67). Of kulla- 
4 be eaten* (see p . 147) we find an interesting remark in the 
notes as to the use of this verb 'when two kinds of wood 
are rubbed against each other’; this special meaning is 
evolved from the reciprocal sense of 'eating each other*. 
The passive stem yo-la- (future yolekoe, preterit yolesa t 
periphrastic present yole-nai) 'be put, placed* 1 is translated 
in the notes by the Spanish tropezar (probably = tropezar con 
'hit upon, meet, find*, etc.). The semasiological evolution 
is quite parallel to the one we have supposed for kola- 'call*: 
from the passive (intransitive) sense of 'be put, be situated* 
comes the transitive 'find (situated)*. In the same way 
nikka 'be present* usually means 'have (present)* (see p. 
162). The passive formative - le- in yole- actually owes 
its existence to the fact that when an object is found, 
it has previously been placed there by an unmentioned 
agent. 

The passive formative -le- is, as we have mentioned, 
related to the nominal suffix -la (see p. 62), which recurs 
in several of the related languages. In Bribri a final -r 


1 The root verb is yo(a)~ (present yo-ka-) ‘put’. From the passive stem 
[yo-la-) we have the phrase ni yolesa ‘salida de la luna’ (Berengueras, voc.), 
lit. ‘the moon has appeared’. 
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(= -/) makes a verb impersonal (or “neutropassive**, as 
Lehmann calls it), e. g., tse-r “man sagt**, sta-r “man er- 
zahlt** (Walter Lehmann I, p. 277), kop 6 -ra (prob. 'people 
sleep*; "impers., nur in der 3. P.” ibid ., p. 300). In Kagaba 
forms in -K- play an important part. By this formative 
'passing into a state* is expressed, e. g., kagaba-le-§i “ein 
Mensch werden'*, nuva-le-$i “sich in einen Vogel verwan- 
deln** (cf. Cuna tula-le- 'become alive*). The derivative 
- lye-ka (- leka , -lega, = Cuna - leka -) is especially noteworthy. 
It denotes ‘passing into a state* (e. g. t guia-lega-pana ''begann 
zu wachsen’*; cf. gui-UH “wachsen**). Usually, however, 
-lyeka is a future suffix in Kagaba, e. g. f tva-lyeka “er wird 
sehen’* (Walter Lehmann I, p. 288, Kagaba Verb , p . 370). 
This function depends on an interesting semasiological proc¬ 
ess, which we have seen in the Cuna future suffix (- wa -), 
originally indicative of 'entering verbal action* (see p. 135). 
A perfect parallel to this evolution is found in the German 
verb werden (lit. 'turn into*, Latin vertere ), which is used to 
form both the passive (gemacht werden) and the future (ma- 
chen werden). The future sense (with a dubitative shade) is 
found in Bribri also (see Walter Lehmann I, p. 288; Preuss, 
pp. 140, 161, 370, 381, 476). 

To end this discussion we shall merely point out that the 
Cuna passive stem ko-la - evidently is ancient in the sense 
of 'call*, as it recurs in Kagaba, e. g. t na kau-la-tau “(die 
Frosche) quaken (damit es regnet)** (cf. also p. 134). That 
the change from intransitive to transitive is equally charac- 
teristical of Kagaba as of Cuna appears, for instance, from 
Kagaba yau^i (same stem as Cuna yo-le-) “sich befinden; 
haben’* (see Preuss, vocabulary and Kagaba Verb, p. 367). 


F. Auxiliary Verbs 

Auxiliary verbs play an important part in Cuna. The 
system of auxiliaries in this language shows close affinities 
with, for instance, Nahuatl. In Cuna these verbs, apart 
from their original function as modifiers of the verbal action 
in the main verb, are particularly useful as indicators of a 
finite verb form; in the songs, especially, almost all final 
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verbs end in one or more auxiliaries (cf. p. 112). The follow¬ 
ing are the most common auxiliaries (arranged according 
to importance): - mai , - nai , - si , -kwichi, which form a 
particular group; further -ti and - yola(ki ), which, although 
less common than the preceding ones, are related to these 
in sense; -nae-, -kue , -pie {-pee ), - tae , - rnakke , -sa^, which 

are all very important and show mutual affinities in con¬ 
struction, and finally - kwela- (which is not quite clear as to 
its meaning and construction). In a certain sense suit, 
nikka, pukkwa, sunna, and ye may be reckoned among the 
auxiliaries; we shall, however, include the first and the last 
of these among the adverbs (although their function is 
mostly intimately connected with the verbal system) and 
treat of the remaining two in separate sections of this 
chapter. 


-mat 

As an independent verb mai originally means ‘lie (down)' 
(indicating rest), beside which is found the motion verb 
meka- ‘lie down* (cf. p. 131); the difference may be illustrated 
by tule kaski mai ‘the man lies in the hammock’ and kaski 
meke ‘lie down in the hammock’ (imperative). From this 
primitive sense arise the secondary senses of ‘live, dwell’, 
and further that of ‘be’ in general (cf. Gasso, p. 78: mai 
‘jhe aquf! mai chule ‘no esta’; p. 80: pia mai ? ‘^donde estd?’). 
As an auxiliary -mai originally denoted that the verbal 
action was performed in a lying position (= Nahuatl - toe ), 
as we may see in kam-mai-na (from kap-mai-na , see p. 12) 
‘lay asleep’, as against kap-si-na ‘sat asleep’ (both may 
simply be rendered by 'was sleeping’). Similarly we may 
say arpa-mai ‘he works in a lying position’ (cf. arpa-kwichi 
‘he works standing’), etc. 

In addition to this primitive sense we find several derived 
meanings; -mai is thus actually used with verbs where a 
‘lying position’ is improbable or quite excluded, as in apar- 
mai-mai ‘is running’ ( Ethnol . Studies 4, p. 31), nu namai- 
tnai ‘the bird is singing’ {ibid., p. 20), kwichikue-mai ‘is 
rising’, etc. Here -mai is used in the general sense of ‘to 
be’, perhaps with a shade of ‘still, continually, all the 
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time*. 1 It is then analogous to the Nahuatl -ti-ca (e . g., ni-no- 
quetz-ti-ca ‘I am standing') or the English and Spanish peri¬ 
phrastic construction ( estoy haciendo ‘I am doing', etc.). There 
is no special rule regarding the syncopation before -mat; non- 
syncopated £-forms, such as itoge-mai ‘is tasting' ( CES io, 
p. 457) are fully as common as the syncopated forms 
( kam-mai ‘is asleep', see above). The isolated form -ma- t in 
kam-ma-kua ‘when he was asleep', may either be a mistake 
or represent a trace of a more primitive stem. The tense 
and mode inflection of the auxiliaries is rudimentary; of 
-ntai we only seem to have the preterit -mai-na (cf. p. 141); 
for the plural form -ma-mai, see p. 125. The alternative 
stem -meka- ‘lie down' (see p. 131), which also may be used 
as an auxiliary, calls for no special attention here. 


-nai 

This auxiliary, although doubtless related to -nae (see p. 
155), should be well distinguished from the latter. It appears 
to represent an alternative, not fully stressed form of - nae 
(cf. p. 32); it does not seem to exist independently (even 
though we find a verb nai ‘esta' in our notes). Its meaning 
is never specified beyond that of the English ‘to be’ as an 
auxiliary; thus arpa-nai is merely stated to mean ‘be working 
in a general way'. In other cases, such as met-nai-na ‘was 
throwing' (metta-), mai-nai-na was ‘painting' (maka-), mai- 
nai-na ‘was hunting' (makka-), murre-nai ‘is running (boil¬ 
ing) over' (Spanish esta rebosando ), we may discern no special 
common shade of meaning, as - nai is evidently used in a 


1 It is interesting to notice that whatever function -mai is used in, the 
sense of ‘lying down’ is positively felt by the Indians, as appears from 
representations in the native picture writing. On plate XI in CES 10, 
the picture of bisep (the medicinal plant) is represented by a human figure, 
which is put in a lying position when the accompanying text {see ibid., 
pp. 613 sqq.) contains the auxiliary -mai, even though the meaning is not 
to be taken literally (it simply appears to be 'goes on (moving, etc.)’, 
‘continues (to move)', etc.). I am convinced that a special study of such 
Indian picture writing where separate symbols are used for each word 
(of which we have some Cuna specimens) would be of great importance 
for our knowledge of the Indian way of thinking. 
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paled sense (as also often - mai ). Nevertheless, in mai-nai ‘is 
hunting' (different from mai-nae , makke-nae ‘is going to 
hunt') we may perhaps see a plausible original sense, namely 
that of‘go’ (‘go hunting', etc.); it is my impression from stud¬ 
ying the Cuna texts that -nai is often used in this sense 
with verbs of motion, although various secondary meanings 
(such as English ‘go about (doing something)') may prevail. 
The tense forms are -nai (present) and -nai-na (preterit); a 
reduplicated form, used in a plural sense, is also common, 
e. g., aisinnimake-nanai-ye ‘they go about zigzagging' ( CES 
io, p. 624). The combination with the main verb is in the 
same way as for - mai (p. 151), syncopation being arbitrary, 
e. g., arpae-nai or arpa-nai ‘is working'. 


-si 

This is the enclitic form of the verb sii- ‘sit' (see p. 130), 
remaining in its original monosyllabic form. It means 
(originally) ‘perform an action sitting’, as in arpa-si ‘sits 
working', kap-si-na ‘sat sleeping' (cf. Kagaba kaba-si , kava-si 
“schlafen, einschlafen", Preuss, pp. 365, 451), narmai-si ‘sit 
writing’, kun-si ‘sit eating', nuetai-si ‘sit watching, guarding', 
but secondary functions may arise as with -mai and -nai. 
The construction with the main verb, tense forms, etc., are 
generally as in the preceding auxiliaries (cf. the examples); 
a reduplicated form -si-si (used in a plural sense) occurs, 
for instance, in suilimake-sisi-ye ‘they (the snakes) sit cleaning 
(a spot on the ground)' ( CES 10, p. 628). 

In this connection we must mention a derivation of -si t 
namely the inchoative -siki-, originally the independent verb 
si-ki- ‘come into a sitting position, stick’, etc. (see p. 67). 
It is especially common in the preterit forms -sik(i)-sa t 
which is added either to the £-form or the syncopated form 
of the main verb. It originally meant ‘sat down to', then 
usually ‘began, started’, e. g., ina ulu tak-siksa-ye ‘already 
began to examine the medicine case' (CES 10, p. 457), 
akugala narmake-sigisa-ye ‘has already begun (sat down to) 
paint the face' (ibid), kiamake-sigisa-ye ‘has begun to cut' 
(ibid. t p. 465), tu-sikisa ‘started to cook' (ES 4, p. 19). It 
may be mentioned that in Rama, which is somewhat dis- 
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tantly related to Cuna, we find an independent verb slki 
'come', perhaps originally ‘come and sit down*. 1 

-kwichi 

This, the last of the auxiliaries denoting position of the 
body, means 'stand* or 'perform standing’ (cf. Gasso, p. 112: 
“kuichi significa estar fijo o inhiesto”; Berengueras, voc.: 
kuishi 'estar parado’; cf. Nahuatl -ticac). Constructions and 
forms are analogous to those of the preceding auxiliaries, 
e. g., arpa-kwichi 'works in a standing position’, kol-kuicha-na 
'stood calling’ (ES 4, p. 18). The usage in the texts shows 
that motion may implied, e. g., pese pal-upoge-kuichi-kuc 
'they come in (walking on foot, -kuichi-) to (visit) you again’ 
(CES 10, p. 459), noe-kuichi-ye 'walks out’ (ibid., p. 464). 


-ti 

If this is an auxiliary, expressing duration, it is probably 
the same as the independent verb tii- 'be'. We may quote 
the following examples: po-di-na ‘cried all the time' (ES 4, 
p. 21; from poa- ‘cry’), maile-ti-mala-na 'were serving to¬ 
gether’ (ibid., p. 31; from mai-le- 'serve', cf. mai-kan 'ser¬ 
vants’). It appears to be common in construction with the 
habitual -kua (see p. 163), e. g. f arpa-ti-kua 'worked all the 
time, used to work,’ nana-ti-kua 'used to walk about’, ku- 
ti-kua 'used to be’. 


-; yola , -yolaki 

These two forms are used as auxiliaries in the same sense 
as -mai 'be', as it appears, chiefly of an inanimate subject. 
The original meaning is 'be put, placed’ (cf. yo-le-, p. 149), 
-ki being the common verbal suffix described on pages 67 
sqq.; the difference between -yola and -yolaki is, however, 
not manifest. The meaning of these forms appears from the 
examples: nia kalu-kan-ti tukkuamakke-yola 'the dwellings 
of the evil spirit are hidden', nia kalu-kan-ti epayamakke- 
yolaki 'the dwellings of the evil spirit are (like) gathering 
up their garments’ (cf. Berengueras, voc.: mol ebaye 'arre- 

1 Cf. the same relation between Dakota Vi 'sit, camp, dwell’ and Ponca 
ti ‘arrive’. 
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mangarse la ropa’), 1 nia kalu-kan-ti panka sukkunmakkarkue- 
yolaki (probably) ‘dwellings of the evil spirit, you are making 
comers or nooks for me' (from a text called Nia-lgala ‘the 
way (or ‘song') of the evil spirit’). It is clear from these and 
similar examples that mere locality is referred to by -yola(ki), 
which best corresponds to the Spanish encontrarse ‘be situat¬ 
ed’, etc. 

-nae 

This is the first of another important group of auxiliaries, 
which joined to the main verb express object, aim, or 
intention; they are usually fuller in form than the first four 
auxiliaries, which are to be considered more or less as enclit¬ 
ics. Formally -nae is the verb naa- ‘go’ and its meaning 
as an auxiliary is simply that of ‘go (in order) to', or the 
Spanish ir a; it is perfectly analogous to Nahuatl -tiuh, as 
in nitemachti-tiuh ‘I am going to teach’ (= Cuna an-olur- 
takke-nae). The construction is with the e-iorm or syn¬ 
copated form of the main verb, e . g. f toge-nae, mege-nae 
‘is going to enter, lie down’ (CES io, pp. 649, 469), kapi 
kom-na-mala ‘we are going to drink coffee’; the form an- 
kuae-kunna-na-maloe ‘we shall soon go and eat’, for - kunne - 
or -kun- is irregular and probably incorrect. Full tense and 
mode inflection exists, and the plural suffix -mala is added 
regularly (see p. 124); in the preterit, however, -sa is more 
often used than -te, e. g., pubumake-nasa ‘has made holes’, 
literally ‘gone to make holes’ (CES 10, p. 652; cf. Berengueras 
p . 46). The reason for this may be that the sense of ‘be off’ 
is never so apparent here, and perhaps also partly because 
the whole verbal complex is often transitive. The use of 
this auxiliary may (as in English and Spanish) take the 
place of a future, and the same is true of Kagaba, e. g., 
unua yasun-g-uvi-ntt ‘the fishes will win over us’ (Kagaba 
Verb, p . 375; -u-vi- ‘win’ = Cuna o-pina -, id.). 

-kite 

The relation between this auxiliary and the verbal suffix 
-ku- (see pp. 66 sqq.) is fluctuant. Formally both elements 

1 By this is probably meant that the walls have a wrinkled or corrugated 
appearance. 
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are the same, and syntactically the distinction is often vague, 
whence the division made here is perhaps not altogether 
warranted. When we deal with -kue as an auxiliary here, 
it is partly to get a parallel to the preceding one (- nae ; cf. 
below), partly to get a link between the independent verb 
kua- and the suffix -ku-. 

The independent verb has never been quite fixed as to its 
meaning. We shall quote the following attempts toward a 
translation. In our notes it is generally translated by Span¬ 
ish estar . Gasso translates kue by soy hecho (T am made’) 
or by the Latin fio (pp. 71, 109); iki kusa? is rendered by 
c que se hizo? ('what was done?' p . 90), while Berengueras 
(p. 39) translates igi kue by £que ocurre? (‘what happens?'). 
‘Be, take place' seems to give a general idea of its significa¬ 
tion but a secondary meaning ‘be accomplished' or ‘accom¬ 
plish' is generally also felt; thus Gasso (p. 109) identifies 
the Cuna form kue with Quechua tucu - (used in the transitive 
as well as the intransitive sense). In our notes this shade 
is expressed by the translations ‘accomplish' and ‘conquer' 
(which latter is stated to belong to a different, homophonous 
verb: kue, kusa , kuoe ). It is, however, doubtful whether any 
of these interpretations represents the primitive meaning of 
this verb. I think that the following sentences may illustrate 
the original sense: tiwal appallala (sic ) 1 kusa-kua tiwiali 
‘when they came to (reached) the middle of the stream, it 
began to rain', walikka asappin kus-kua ‘when he came near 
in front'; here we find a concrete local sense ‘come (to)’, 
from which I think all the others may be derived. From 
the same stem we find the negative ak-kua- ‘fail, not reach' 
(see p. 74), which at the same time expresses the opposite 
idea to ‘conquer' (see above). The translation estar (‘to be') 
may partly depend on a Hispanicism; cf. emi arpimala ‘they 
arrived today’, rendered by Spanish hoy estuvieron, arpi 
‘arrived’, by Spanish fue, estuvo. 

If we assume that ‘come’ is the primitive meaning of the 
independent verb, we must infer that the auxiliary -kue 

1 Cf. apala-kine, apar-kine ‘in the middle’ and apalalala, the nonsyn- 
copated form of the word in the text; also Berengueras voc.: abala ‘mitad’. 
Hence we may consider the single -p- correct. 
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means ‘come (in order) to (do something)', or the Spanish 
venir a. This is the idea expressed by Nahuatl nitemachti- 
quiuh T come to teach', onitemaddi-co T have come to 
teach’ (the latter form may even phonetically cover the 
Cuna auxiliary). We find examples of this in ipisuna ulale 
pani pina tobe-ku-kue-pie ‘why will you come to fear?' ( CES 
io, pp. 468, 469), ipisunna ulale pani pinanga-kue-pie ‘why 
will you come to cry?' (ibid., p. 414), cf. the examples given 
under - take on pages 159, 160. 

From the auxiliary - kue (preterit -kusa, cf. -nasa, p. 155, 
future -kuoe) should be distinguished the verbal formative 
-kua ‘used to', for which see page 163. 

To understand the meaning and function of this verb in 
Cuna, we may quote some analogous forms from the related 
languages. In Kagaba the element -kua- may be said to 
correspond either to the auxiliary -kue or to the verbal 
suffix, e. g., ava-kua-li “iibriggeblieben, vorhanden sein” (cf. 
u-vahi “ubrigbleiben”, Cuna pea- ‘remain'), akpei-kua-li “ge- 
offnet sein", where -kua- is inchoative as in Cuna kwichi-ku-, 
kwis-ku- ‘come to stand', i. e., ‘rise’; Kagaba uvia gua-Sa 
“(die Schadlinge) gewinnen die Oberhand" rather well 
covers the Cuna *opine-kusa ‘came to win’. Kagaba kua- 
li-ni “umkehren, zuriickkehren", which appears to be the 
independent verb, represents another shade of the primitive 
sense ‘come’, found in Cuna ( see Preuss, pp. 369, 458 and 
Kagaba Verb , p. 366). In Bribri ku appears to have the 
secondary meaning of ‘be, exist’, which we have found in 
Cuna, e. g., kce si ku-r “nicht Mond es giebt nicht", 1 kce- 
ikuna “nicht vorhanden" (see Walter Lehmann I, p. 291). 

-pie (-pee) 

These two forms, which show an outward similarity, have 
probably nothing in common from the outset. The latter 
is most certainly the primitive stem of the verb a-pe(a)- 
‘want, desire' (see p. 117); for the possible origin of the 
former, see below (p. 158). Both forms mean ‘will’ and also 
serve to express the future, e. g., anmal op-pie (spelled obpie) 
‘we want to (will) bathe' (opa-), tule na-pie nek-seka ‘the 

1 Lehmann thinks (probably erroneously) that ku is a second negative. 
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man wants to (or 'will') go to (his) house'; cf. Gass6 (p. 115) 
nae pie ‘ira’, Berengueras (p. 30) arguan-bie ‘a punto de 
caer*. Notice that incorporated pronominal object forms 
refer to the auxiliary, not to the main verb, as in an-pe- 
pentai-pie 'I want you to help me' (transl. $querria Ud. 
ayudarme?), not ‘I want to help you'. The auxiliary is joined 
to the syncopated form (as in the above examples) or to 
the e-iorm of the main verb, e. g ., obine-pie ‘wants to conquer, 
is on the point of conquering' ( CES 10, p. 402). It appears 
to be indeclinable. Formally it recalls Arawak -bia, as in 
th-odo-m-bia ‘in order that they die', lomoden bia ‘he intended 
to climb'; see the texts in De Goeje, The Arawak language 
of Guiana. There is another (independent) verb pia - in 
Cuna, meaning ‘to call, name'. 

The other form, - pee , although Gass6 (p. 71) ranges it 
with -pie (**-bie , - be, querer") and although certain (some¬ 
what obscure) enclitic forms in -pe exist in our texts, appears 
to be construed more like an independent verb, as seen in 
uruedulegan tu iuala oburre nae napebee ye ‘I want you to 
go and obstruct the way for the diseases' (CES 10, p. 511), 
panga odimake-pie anti besunna-pee-tani ‘I have come to 
require (-pee-) of you to gather for me' (lit. ‘you will gather 
for me, I have come to require of you'; CES 10, p . 463), 
with tautological repetition of the volitive verb. In many 
cases it is used as a real independent verb, as in ipi pe p 66 
‘^que quieres?' (‘what do you want?' see Gasso, p. 45). The 
verb stem seems to be the same as in Guatuso - pe ‘will', 
e. g., anam-lac-pe ‘quiero comer’ (see Walter Dehmann I, p. 
390). It further recalls the Arawak future suffix - fa 
(-pa), e. g., da-osa-fa ‘I will go, I shall go’. 

-tae 

Although related to the resultative preterit suffix -ta- (see 
p. 143), or to the homophonous verbal suffix (see p. 69 sqq.), 
this auxiliary has a quite different function; the rendering 
of sappur-pa na-tae ‘he went to the woods’ (Spanish se fu 4 
al monte), which would suit the form na-te, is therefore 
inexact. This formative is described by Berengueras (p. 
36) in the following way: “ dae o tae, manera de ser, de 
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portarse; inflexible” (the last statement is, however, in¬ 
correct; cf. the examples below). If we assume that - tae , 
as an auxiliary, denotes 'habit or custom', this might be 
derived from the sense ‘being under way' (see p. 69). Thus 
while na-te means ‘he is off, on his way', na-tae equals ‘he 
is in the habit of going'. It should be noticed that certain 
forms, such as kannar-ta-mala (transl. regresaban), may be 
ambiguous, for -ta-mala may be the plural of either -te 
(= ‘they have returned') or -tae (= 'they return habitu- 

ally’)- 

The habitual auxiliary probably occurs in the following 
examples: arpa-ta-mala-na (or arpa-r-ta-mala-na, see p. 191) 
‘they used to work' (Spanish trabajaban; -na is regularly 
added to - mala , see p. 142), kil mikur si-tae-na kas urpali 
so uesae kola ‘the lord tiger used to place a fire below the 
hammock for heating', kwisku-tae-na t plural kwisku-tae-n- 
mala-n (with irregular repetition of the preterit suffix -na) 
‘used to rise, get up', mutoana-toana nuku ouirsaekuichi 
panga tae-n-suliualiye ‘you used to stand stirring up (by 
rowing or paddling) the depth of salt water for me’ (CES 
ro, p. 459), with the usual loose construction of the auxiliary, 
which makes it appear to function as an independent verb. 
In mekis-tae ‘siempre se poner' we evidently have the same 
auxiliary, but the -s- is obscure (the whole part preceding 
-tae looks most like the preterit mekisa ‘lay down’; does this 
show that -tae may be added to preterit forms also?). An¬ 
other difficult form is pat olo kwen nikli-ta-suli ‘but he did 
(could) not move the gold', where -ta- may be any of the 
three formatives which we have mentioned. 

-take 

This is in reality the independent verb taka- 'come', used 
as an auxiliary; in this sense it competes with -kite (see p. 
155). It corresponds much more closely to the English 
‘come’ or the Spanish venir than the latter auxiliary, which 
is hardly differentiated as to meaning from the inchoative 
verbal suffix (see pp. 66 sqq.). The construction appears 
from the following examples: topeku-take ‘comes to fear’ 
(i. e., ‘will fear'; cf. the similar example with -kn-kue, on p. 
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157), su-taka- 'come to fetch' (sua-), ku-takoe 'will become' 
(kua-) t mai-takoe ‘will come to hunt' (makka-), soge-tagoe 
'will come to say’ (CES io, p. 408); also cf. Gasso (pp. 69, 
115): soi-tagoe 'vendra a decir', taki tagoe 'vendra a ver', 
tope tagoe 'will fear’. For its relation to the formatives 
-ta- and - taka - in se-ta- 'carry away' and se-taka- 'bring', see 
pages 70, 173. 

-makke 

The following two auxiliaries differ from the preceding 
ones in so far that they are construed with nominal 
forms (verb nouns or other nouns), which are syntactically 
the direct object of the finite auxiliary verb (see p. 114). 
Formally - makke is related to the verb i-makka - ‘make, do' 
(see p . 120), whence it may be best translated by 'make'. 
The common tense forms are - makke (present), -maisa (pret¬ 
erit) 1 and - ntakkoe (future), which are joined to the full or 
syncopated form of the main word. We only need to quote 
the following examples: icho-makke 'leap' (icho- probably 
means 'bound, leap'), kollo-makke (kor-makke) ‘scream, make 
a noise, crack, go off (of a gun)', uauan-makke-mai 'is mak¬ 
ing movements' (CES io, p. 456), ai-makke 'make friends' 
(ibid., p. 659: from ai 'friend'), pinna-nur-makke 'murmur 
softly' (pinna 'slowly, softly', nur- = ? perhaps correctly 
uur- 'make a noise'). 


sae 

This is the same as the independent verb saa- ‘make, do' 
(cf. p. 139) and the construction is the same as for - makke . 
We may quote the following example: kil mikur sitaena kas 
urpali so ue-sae kala ‘the lord tiger used to put the fire below 
the hammock for heating' (literally 'make heat'; cf. ne-di 
‘heat, fever', CES 10, p. 677). 


kwela- 

This stem is doubtless used as an auxiliary, although its 
meaning and construction are not quite clear on all points. 
The grammatical forms are clearly seen in su-kwele (present), 

1 Bcreugueras, however, gives ( p . 45) the preterit apar-masa, from apar - 
make ‘run’. 
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su-kwelisa (preterit), su-kweloe (future), translated by Span¬ 
ish coger (‘take’). The meaning is, however, not evident 
(as already the main verb, sua-, means ‘take’). In general 
-kwela - is rendered by Spanish ir ‘to go’, cf. an su-kweloe 
sappiturpa kwakwen ‘I am going to pick a fruit’ ( yo voy a 
coger una fruta), Berengueras voc:. takueloe ‘ir a ver' (= tak- 
kweloel). But this would seem tautological in, for instance, 
pe-na-kwele (translated by vayas se , i. e., ‘go’, imperative) 
or in na-mal-kwele tiwal seka ‘we shall go to the river' 
(iremos al rio), since na- means ‘go’. The case is rendered 
more complicated by the existence of a form - kwelle , which 
perhaps contains the imperative and conditional -le (see p. 
192), thus being a contraction of *kwele-le. It occurs in the 
salutatory phrase teimal-kwelle ‘good-by’ (Spanish adids), 
used as the equivalent tekimala, and in yo-kwelle (= Spanish 
momentito ‘just a moment’). As the former strictly corre¬ 
sponds to Spanish hasta luego (‘so long’), we may suppose that 
-kwelle is used here to express ‘a short absence’. How may 
this be combined with the functions previously stated? I 
think that the idea of ‘returning’ may be implied in all the 
examples mentioned (thus ‘take and return’ rather than 
‘go and take’, ‘see and return’, i. e., ‘go for a visit’, rather 
than ‘go and see’). We may then better understand the 
constructions with na- ‘go* ( pe-na-kwele may be = 'go and 
come back’, i. e., ‘go for a while’, etc., cf. umola kuagemoga- 
kuele-le ‘go and change your clothes too’, CES 10, p. 617). 
If this is correct, the conditional (?) form - kwelle must be 
taken to state a promise or request to return (- yo-kwelle = 
‘if I return soon (yo)’ or ‘let me return soon’?). An original 
sense ‘return’ would be required for kaukuele ‘prestar’ ( CES 
10, p. 665), literally ‘give to (if you) return’ (= -ka uk- 
kwel-le}). 

The problem is as yet unsolved. We shall point to the 
(untranslated) 1 forms given for Kagaba by Lehmann (Walter 
Lehmann I, p. 62) in -guelli-, -kuelli-, -kualli , which formally 
recall Cuna -kwela-, and also to the Nahuatl verb cuel-oa 
‘bend, ply' (> ‘return’?) or the adverbs cud ‘already’, 
cuecuel ‘often’, in no cuele ‘once more’. 

1 Unless they are meant to be forms of the verb ‘to be’. 

11 
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nikka 

This quasi-auxiliary verb is usually translated by Spanish 
tenet 'have'. Assuming that the first part constitutes the 
verbal prefix ni - (as in nik-ko - 'call’ = ko-, id.; see p. 78), 
we arrive at a basical stem ka -, which is reasonably the 
Amerindian root *ka - ‘to be' (cf. Nahuatl ni-ca 'I am', 
Quechua ca-ni, id., etc.), the substantive verb par excellence, 
used in the sense of ‘exist, be present, there is’, etc. The 
latter signification is met with in Cuna, while ‘to have 
represents a very natural further development. Thus Gasso 
(p. 136) gives f, nika t fut. nikoe (no hay pret.), tengo.” The 
complete system of tense forms, as given in our notes, is 
nikka (present), nikkuoe (future), nikkana , nikkusa, nikku- 
sana (preterit forms), nikku-nai (periphrastic present); the 
form niknoe (for nikuoe ?), given in one place as future, is 
probably incorrect (cf. Gasso and Berengueras, p. 38, nikoe). 
The use of these forms is, as far as can be ascertained from 
our notes, in perfect accordance with what we have stated 
about the various tense forms and under the auxiliaries. 

We shall first illustrate the employment of the various 
forms by some examples. In the present we have sekal 
nikka ‘have you a match?’ (Spanish jtiene Ud. un fdsforo?), 
literally ‘is there a match?’ in the past tense sho nikkana 
‘(he) had fire’ (ES 4, p. 27), nikkus-mala ‘they got’ (ibid., 
p. 28); the last two examples seem to correspond fairly well 
to Spanish tenia (imperfect) and tuvieron (definido), respec¬ 
tively. Cf. also Berengueras (p. 43) ome nikusa? ‘se caso?* 
(literally ‘has he got a wife’). The change from intransitive 
to transitive finds a perfect parallel in Kagaba yauH “sich 
befinden; haben, besitzen” (from the same stem as Cuna 
yola(ki), see p. 154, and Preuss’s vocabulary). An alternative 
(inchoative) stem, nikkua-, meaning ‘get’, is also used, e. g., 
nagibedi pali nikkuemala ‘the defunct will not be there (or 
‘back’) again’ or ‘(we) shall not have (get) the defunct (with 
us) again’ (used in a future sense; CES 10, p. 468); cf. Beren¬ 
gueras (p. 39) nikue ‘casarse’ (lit. ‘get a wife’); this is, of 
course, the basic stem in the future nikkuoe and the preterit 
nikkusa (see further below). 

The root element ka is the base of another derivative. 
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kani} which is used in an identical sense, e. g. t nuskana na 
nan-se ekichamala ochikana neka ki kani-sua ‘the children 
asked of their mother if there were (or ‘if she had') sweet¬ 
meats (< ochikana) in the house*, an kwena kwenna kani suit 
‘(and the mother answered) I have none*. In our notes we 
have the following additional forms of this verb: kanikke 
(present; better kanikki, as in tanikki come*?), kanikkoe 
(future); there is stated to be no preterit. It should, however, 
be remembered that the suffix - kki (if this is the correct 
form) seems to be preterital (see p. 67) and that kani might 
well be a present form. Cf. Gasso (p. 131) “ kani 6 gani, 
tengo, poseo, sostengo** and (p. 95) “ chuarra gani , esta con 
un palo, tiene un palo”; Berengueras (voc.) kani ‘tener, 
deber*. 

The negative form of nikka is expressed, apart from kani 
suli ‘there is not’ (see the example in the preceding para¬ 
graph), by suli alone (=* ‘not, there is not*, see p. 180) or 
by the same word preceded by the particle ni- (not ni ’- here, 
as it seems), e. g., kar-suli ‘weak* (literally ‘not having bones', 
kala ), tule kar-suli-na ‘the man was weak’ (literally ‘had no 
bones'), asual kwen ni-suli ‘she has no nose* (written kuhie ), 
an nika kwen ni-suli ‘I have no (spiritual) strength*, pe wiet 
kwen ni-suli ‘you are not lazy’ (‘have no laziness’); cf. aia- 
mala kuen-ni-shuU ‘no tiene amigos’ (Berengueras, p. 40). 
If Berengueras (p. 52,) is right, the prefix ni- can be used 
alone, as in ulu ni-mala ‘do they have a boat?’ (Spanish $tienen 
cayuco?). 

In connection with these formations we shall mention two 
verbal formatives, which appear to be related to the stems 
mentioned above, namely -(r)ke and -(r)kua. These are 
added to verbal stems, as appears from the following exam¬ 
ples: anga iaualaabalisadi taku-r-ge-ye ‘prepare water for me' 
(CES 10, p. 463; stem tak-ku(a)-, see p. 66), kunne-r-kua 
‘used to eat’, tiwie-rpa-kua ‘it used to rain much’; cf. arpa - 
ti-kua ‘used to work’ (see p. 154). Since these forms are 
joined to the nominal suffixes -r (= -la) and -rpa (see pp . 
58, 63), -ke and -kua cannot be analogous to the verbal 

1 Cf. the formation of tani, tanikki, tanikkoe ‘come'; the suffixed element 
-ni is probably a lost formative, whose meaning is no longer perceptible. 
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formatives which we have described on pages 66 sqq., 131, 
155 sqq * although they may be formally related. I think 
it is possible to take these elements in the sense of respectively 
'there is' and 'there came’ (that is, in the same sense as they 
have to be taken in nik-ka and nik-kua-), so that we get 
the literal renderings ‘have water prepared (takku-r-)' , ‘there 
came much (-rpa-) rain', etc. But there are no direct anal¬ 
ogies to these constructions elsewhere. 

Although ka- is a common verb stem in the Amerindian 
languages (cf. above), Cuna nikka and kani seem to have no 
correlatives in Kagaba (or the other related languages). 
We have already ( p . 78) quoted a Rama form, which has 
a rather different sense. Forms in - kua - appear to be so 
much the more common. Thus Kagaba has both kua-li 
“haben, besitzen" (mikue “du hast 0 ) and ningud "tat” 
(which latter, in spite of the deviating meaning, might cover 
Cuna nikkua -); the original sense would then be 'got* ( see 
Preuss, pp. 167, 175, 457). In Rama we find i-nikud-hi 
"etwas haben", rithkuk , nikuk (probably = 'to be’; see 
Rama-Vokabular, pp. 22, 38), all recalling common Cuna 
forms, in which the elements ni-, ni*- t and kua - may be 
recognized. 


pukkwa 

First of all it should be said that it is not quite certain 
whether the original form is pukkwa or pukkua, although 
the former seems more likely (cf. p. 13); a form in - kua 
would be verbal (and analogous to nikkua -, see p. 162), one 
in - kwa would be nominal. The base is in any case pukki- 
(cf. pukkitar{ra) ‘enough, much’). Pukkwa (the final part is 
often written -kua in the notes and there is no example of 
the spelling -kua) is stated to mean ‘be’ (Spanish estar) and 
to be used in the plural only. The following examples illus¬ 
trate its use: a-kine mas kullemalatti pukkwa 'in it (scil. the 
tree) there were plenty of eatable things’, tekine timala pela 
otinnosa nek napa pukkwa 4 ti 'and it (scil. the lizard) dried 
out all (bodies, heads) of water that were there’, pe-pui-mala? 
‘are you (pi.) there?’ Although pukkwa is stated to be 
indeclinable, we have at least the plural form (pui-mala, which 
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would seem superfluous since the stem has a plural sense) 
and the participle (pukkwa-tti) . The sense is strictly verbal 
and the construction is analogous to that of nikka (of which 
pukkwa may be said to be a plural form). We thus have a 
case of verbalization (see p. 84) of an original nominal 
stem pukkwa (= ‘quantity, much', etc.), of which clear traces 
are found, as in the constructions itti-pui-wakkinne ichak - 
kwakwa ‘those (many who) flee are bad'. There is no corre¬ 
sponding stem in the related languages. 


sunna 

This, like pukkwa, is no doubt originally a nomrial form 
(cf. sunna ‘easy', sunna-ti ‘true’, Spanish verdadero). It has 
a manifold use, as a verbal component, but in the cases 
where it precedes the verb (as a quasi-prefix), either as an 
adverb (e. g., an-sunna-sae ‘I can do') or as a noun (e. g., 
sunna-makka-, sun-makka- ‘speak, say', used especially in 
songs, literally ‘make truth'), it is not an auxiliary in the 
accepted sense, as used in the preceding paragraphs. Neither 
can it be considered as an auxiliary in such cases as ir-kwen - 
sur-sunna-kwa ‘very easy’ (Spanish muy fdcil, facilisimo), 
where it merely emphasizes (cf. ir-kwen-suli ‘easy’, see p. 
99), emis chuna ‘es bueno, es tiempo’, etc. (Gasso, p. 101; 
cf. Berengueras, voc.: emichuna ‘ahora mismo’), huichi- 
chuna sogisa ‘sabiamente dijo' (Gasso, p. 91). 

As an auxiliary sunna is joined to verbal stems (e-forms or 
syncopated forms in various tenses, as well as to participles 
and gerunds) and occurs in a general or present form (-sunna) 
and in a future form (-sunnoe, sync. -sunno)\ it also has 
a variant - sunye (written sunie in the notes). We shall 
illustrate this by examples: nar-mai-sunna ‘I write' (Span¬ 
ish escribo yd), tani-sunna ‘comes’ (Spanish viene yd), pe - 
tai-sunna ‘come’ (Spanish pues venga; from taka-), na-chunna 
‘went’ (from na-t-sunna), no-chunna ‘went out’ (from no-t- 
sunna), isterga pe-tae-suno ‘luego quieres ser malo’ (Gasso, 
p. 101), an nate sund ‘me fui' (ibid.), an nao sund ‘yo me voy 
por eso (= por consiguiente; ibid.), tani-sunie ‘comes’ (CES 
10, p. 405). We have an example of sunna used indepen- 
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dently, in pe naipe mas ka sunnoe 'you will be food for 
snakes', where a variant however exists: mas ka ku-sunnoe 
(evidently = 'will come to (be) food'). 

If we look at the attempts made to translate this word, we 
find that they are all based on the adverbial use of snnna 
(see p. 165). Thus Berengueras says (p. 53): “chuna (a veces 
sutna, o sunna ) 1 indica poder, excelencia, bondad, v. gr. 
poe-chuna, llorar mucho, namako-chuna , canta muy Hen).” 
This is hardly a satisfactory explanation. Even if sunna is 
nominal in its origin, there can be no doubt about its verbal 
function in these examples. I suggest that sunna be taken 
in the same sense as Quechua cheka- 'real, true’, which with 
the verbal suffix - cha - ('make’), cheka-cha-, is used to express 
'make straight for, direct oneself toward', etc. I base this 
opinion on the not unfrequent renderings of an enclitic 
-sunna by Spanish puso in our texts (by which no doubt is 
meant se puso a ‘began, started to’), e. g., sarsoale-sunna 'se 
puso a golpear’ (for sarsoali; ES 4, p. 24), pentakal-sunna 
'se puso a ayudarlo’ (ibid., p. 28), todoali-sunna ‘se puso a 
molestar' (ibid., p. 29), etc. (with the gerund), migur kabit- 
sunna ‘el tigre se puso a dormir’, ibid., p. 28, (with the active 
participle). We may easily understand these constructions 
as ‘he made straight (sunna) for beating', ‘he directed him¬ 
self toward helping’, etc. Even in the examples quoted on 
page 165, I think -sunna may be understood in this way, 
that is, as a verbalization of sunna in the sense of 'straight'. 
The adjective sense may be said to remain in, for instance, 
na-chunna 'went straight', no-chunna f went straight out', etc. 
The future form (-sunnoe) may have arisen exactly as - maloe 
(for -mala, plural suffix; see p. 135); we even have examples 
of the future form(?) in the adverbs emis suno 'ahora mismo' 
(Gasso, p. 101; cf. Berengueras, voc.: emisunno, emichuna 
'ahora mismo’; perhaps more correct ‘in a while'). 

As we have seen (p. 165), -sunna is added to the negative 
adverb -suli-, -sur-; cf. also Gasso (p. 89) an par sao chur 
chuna 'no lo volvere a hacer mas’. 


1 sutna appears to be the original form; sunna may haven arisen according 
to the rule on p. 12. 
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G. Participles 

By participles we mean such verbal forms as express agent, 
result of an action, etc., that is, purely nominal functions of 
a verbal stem. Participles play an important part in all 
Amerindian languages; such forms are Nahuatl tlatod-ni 
'chief, lord' ('one who speaks’, tlatoa), tldtzon-qui 'one who 
sews, tailor*, Quechua rura-k {rura-j) ‘one who makes, maker* 
or Nahuatl Uatb-l-li (stem tlato-l-) ‘what is said, spoken, a 
word*, etc. In Cuna we have a general participle, ending 
in - ti , -/, or -tti, and a passive participle in - le (cf. Nahuatl 
tlato-l-), derived from the same form as the passive {see p. 62). 

The form in -ti, - 1 , or -tti is the general noun-forming suffix 
in Cuna. It is in reality more than a participial form, 
although this term may be retained for the sake of conveni¬ 
ence. Berengueras ( p. 35) speaks of “el participio activo’* 
in connection with such forms as abe-ti ‘he who loves, lover*, 
kole-ti ‘he who calls* {el que llama), kabe-mai-ti 'he who 
sleeps* {el que esta durmiendo). As we shall see, the same 
forms may also be used to denote the action itself (‘the 
loving, calling, sleeping*, etc.). The participial termination 
may be added to every finite form of the verb, and as general 
participle the form -ti (syncopated -t) prevails, e. g., nu ami- 
ti 'hunting a pigeon*, inna-sobe-di ‘preparer of chicha’ 
{CES 10, p. 49), and many others of similar formation, 
where the sense is active, kuarruagana emis kualule-sa-t 
'newly born children* {ES 4, p. 19), na nan Mu Kapayai ka 
soisa immar ittosa-ti ‘told his mother, Mu Kabayay, the 
things he had heard*, where the sense is passive. After -mala, 
however, the form appears to be -tti (or syncopated -t), e. g., 
itti ome an-yartaisa-mala-tti ‘this woman who has cheated 
us*, kulle-mala-tti 'eatable things’; in the first example the 
sense is active, in the second, passive. 

These examples fully illustrate the use of this suffix to 
express various kinds of participles. Among other functions, 
we first of all notice the use of -ti {-tti) to nominalize adver¬ 
bial expressions, e . g. t pirri-kine-ti 'superior*, literally ‘the 
one that is above’ {pirri-kine ‘at the top*), kas ur-pali-tti ‘the 
one under {ur-pali) the hammock*, an-ka-tti 'mine* (cf. p. 
93, footnote 1), literally 'the one for me {an-ha)'; in this way 
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independent possessive pronouns are formed in Cuna. It is 
quite clear that the use of -ti in these cases implies a verbal¬ 
ization, which further appears from the use of the plural 
suffix - mala , as in, for instance, ulup-kin-mala-t ‘the intes¬ 
tines', literally ‘those which are inside (ulup-kin); since it 
would be impossible to pluralize an adverb (‘inside’), we must 
suppose that ulup-kin(e) is previously used in the sense of 
‘it is inside’. 

It is more surprising to find these suffixes used after purely 
nominal words, as in MuKapayai selesa sunna ti-kana-t pali* Mu 
Kabayay was carried off by the waters’, kantikki-tti ‘strong’ 
(= kantikki, see p. 61), apala-ti-se ‘in the middle’ (from apala 
and apala-t middle’). 1 This circumstance led Prince (Amer. 
Anthr. 15, p. 43) to suppose that -ti was a kind of (definite) 
article. I am inclined to think that - ti is justified in such 
cases where verbalization would be possible, so that we can 
say that -ti is either used to nominalize or to prevent ver¬ 
balization. As we have seen on pages 164 sqq., the forms 
pakkwa ‘there are’ and sunna ‘(makes) straight for’ are orig¬ 
inally verbalized nouns. It is therefore understandable that 
we may form sunna-tti when the original sense (‘true’, etc.) 
is to be preserved, and similarly in nek napa pukkwa-tti 
‘which were about the house’ (literally ‘the many about 
the house’). Forms such as natappi ‘he went’, etc. (see pp. 
90, 91) are often used as finite forms; hence natappi-tti 
‘he who is all gone’ is a well motivated form. Nevertheless, 
-ti appears to be superfluous in a great many cases; a study 
of the texts reveals that -ti is often put and left out without 
any apparent reason. 2 One reasonable explanation would 
be that -ti was more frequently used before the differentiation 
between nominal and verbal forms was well established, and 
that the prevailing tendency now is to leave it out (cf. the 
footnote 1, below). 


1 The latter with implosive I find the following remark about this 
sound: “(it occurs) in the songs, (but is) rare in ordinary speech.” Can 
it be that the implosive finals originally existed in a great number of 
words where they are now suppressed? 

* Cf. Berengueras (p. 50): “a veces no tiene m&s razdn de ser que el 
sonsonete.” 
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Adjectives are easily verbalized, that is, used predicatively. 
Hence we find the suffix -ti very often in attributive, or 
strictly nominal, forms; cf. the examples on pages 98, 99. 
We might say that kantikki ‘strong’ was at least originally 
predicative (= ‘is strong’), while kantikki-tti is attributive 
only, or else used as a substantive (= ‘he who is strong* 
or ‘one who is strong’); similarly pini and pini-tti ‘(is) 
new*. Another important function of -ti is to form verbal 
nouns. The general present form (or the e-iorm) is probably 
in its origin a verb noun ( see p. 113); as the latter came to 
be used as a finite form, it bacame necessary to create a 
distinctly nominal form by means of the suffix -t(i)} For 
examples, see the place cited; others are: kape-t ‘sleep* 
(noun; cf. kape ‘sleep’, verb; CES 10, p. 665), namake-t 
‘song’ (cf. namakke ‘sing’; ES 4, p. 31), kil soget ‘what the 
master had said* {ibid., from soke ‘say’; cf. ittosa-ti ‘what he 
had heard*, p. 167). Occasionally it is difficult to distinguish 
this suffix from the local suffix -ti (see p. 63), as in meke-t 
‘bed’ (from meke ‘lie down'; CES 10, p. 666), Gabb kapi-te 
(= kape-ti) ‘bed’ (from kape ‘sleep*; Walter Lehmann I, 
p. 135), which might mean either ‘sleeping place’ or ‘sleep¬ 
ing’ (the latter alternative is more likely). Like the general 
participial suffix, the verb-noun suffix is sometimes added 
to adverbial words, e. g., kepe-ti ‘beginning’ (noun; from 
kepe ‘first, at first, at once’, adverb; see p. 182), which liter¬ 
ally means 'what is first* (it may also mean ‘the first’, ordinal 
see p. 104). For -ti expressing general abstracts, see Beren- 
gueras, p. 50: ochiua-ti ‘dulzura*, sipuua-ti (= sipukwa-ti) 
‘blancura’, etc.; this function is merely apparent, as appears 
from the alternative forms sipugua (= sipukwa) ‘blancura* 
(ibid.). 

It may be questioned whether any difference in meaning 
exists between the two forms -ti and -tti (both of which may 
be syncopated to -t). From our texts and notes a differentia¬ 
tion as to sense appears impossible. I might suggest the 
following explanation of the double form. In cases where 
an original plain -ti was syncopated to the latter sound, 
owing to its implosive character (see p. n), tended to become 

1 With the e-form we always find -ti or the syncopated -t. 
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inaudible and suppressed. This was of course an inconveni¬ 
ence in a suffix of great syntactical importance, whence a 
more resistive form had to be created. It was simply done 
by adding a second -ti to the syncopated form, whence a 
termination -tti arose. It is not unusual that a suffix is put 
twice whenever it tends to lose its distinctive character; thus 
we find that the demonstrative pronoun itti ‘this’, which 
is formed by the attributive -tti (see p. 106), may be 
lengthened by an additional - ti (thus, itti-ti ‘this’, Spanish 
este ), 1 in this case owing to the fact that the short form itti 
does not appear to contain a suffix at all. 

The suffix -ti plays an important part in many (otherwise 
unrelated) languages in these parts of America and although 
its meaning and function differ considerably, we may perhaps 
assume a common origin. In Kagaba, which on the whole 
is most closely related to Cuna, the suffix 4 §i (= Cuna -ti ) 2 
among other things expresses the genitive, e. g., sukua-t£i sa\ 
“des Knaben Haar”. But -t&i is furthermore used exactly 
as in Cuna, e. g. t Seizankua tunge-t$i uaka ite{ “setzte ein 
S. ahnliches Gesicht auf” (as if S. takke-ti wakala 'a face 
looking like S.’ in Cuna; cf. takke-ti-yopi ‘looking like’, see 
p. 123). For the use of -t$i as emphasizer, see Preuss, pp. 
140, 357, 358 and in the chapter on Conjunctions (p. 190). 
The great age of the suffix is borne out by Arawak analogies. 
In this language -ci (in de Goeje’s transcription, = -t§i, 
Cuna -ti;) is a nominal suffix for animate nouns (e. g., sa-ci 
‘one who is good’, = Cuna nue-ti, as against sa-tu ‘something 
that is good'). Its identical use in both languages appears 
from a comparison between Arawak ma-kosi-ci adeka ‘the 
blind see’ (literally 'those who are without eyes (ma-kosi)') 
and the corresponding Cuna phrase ipya-suli-tti takke-nai. 
This correspondence is proof of a pre-Chibcha stratum in 
Cuna, of which we have seen several instances before (cf. 
pp. 96, 128). 

The passive participle ends in - le , which may be combined 
with -ti (-le-ti f -le-t) in attributive construction. This suffix 
recurs in the passive stem of the verb (cf. kul-le-mala-tti 

1 Written Utidi- 

2 As in Arawak, ti as a combination is practically inexistent in Kagaba. 
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‘eatable things’; p. 167). There is, however, one essential 
difference between these two forms: the formative of the 
passive stem is added to the syncopated form of the verb 
stem ( see p. 147), the passive participle formative, to the 
a-form, so that the latter always ends in -ale . 1 This form 
is used much in the same way as the English or Spanish 
passive participle, e. g., saa-le 'made, done’ (saa- 'make, do’), 
ekaa-le ‘opened’ (Spanish abierto ; ekaa- ‘open’, CES 10, 
p. 662), arkaa-le , id. (ibid., p. 661; arkaa- ‘open’), ailua-le 
‘curved, bent’ (Spanish tortxioso, curvo ; ailua- 'incline', ibid., 
p. 659); in the attributive form: itnar (nuet) maka-le-t 'a 
(well) painted thing', ekua-le-t-gana ‘the chosen ones' (ekua- 
‘chose’; ibid., p. 663); used as noun: arba-le-t (better: arbaa- 
le-t) ‘work’ (ES 4, p. 31). 


H. Gerunds 

When we use the term gerund in Cuna, it is in want of a 
more suitable name for a certain grammatical form. The 
Cuna gerund, like the participles, must not be understood 
to conform in every respect to the corresponding forms in 
English or Spanish. The Cuna gerund is a form which has 
much in common with the Quechua forms in -spa or -stin. 
It usually answers to our subordinate clauses, but sometimes 
to a coordinated clause. If we should turn the famous 
saying ‘I came, I saw, I conquered’ into an American Indian 
language, in which the gerundial construction is used, we 
should get something like ‘I having come, I having seen, 
conquered’, that is, by using a native gerund instead of the 
first two finite verbs in English. The mere fact that such 
a construction would be awkward or impossible in English 
or Spanish is enough to show that the forms do not cover 
each other entirely. 

The gerundial forms in the Amerindian languages are used 
in a parenthetical way, as when it is found superfluous to 
state person, number, or tense, etc.; nevertheless, this form 
is not always impersonal. ‘I having, I doing', etc. (cf. above) 
are quite possible constructions. The gerund is indefinite 

1 I have 110 examples of i-verbs. It appears that the latter, being 
largely intransitive, do not form this participle. 
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in contrast to the finite forms of the verb, which latter are 
used more sparingly in the American than in the European 
languages. In the former languages we notice a predilection 
for the use of finite forms in the last verb only, in a sentence 
containing several verbs. In some Siouan languages (as for 
instance Hidatsa) practically every sentence concludes with 
a finite verb form (in Hidatsa ending in - c , = -ts ), while the 
non-final verbs end in various terminations (corresponding 
to gerundial forms); the latter are never used in sentence- 
final position. In the Cuna sentence building many similar 
traits are found. Take, for instance, the sentence at the 
bottom of page 469, Comparative Ethnographical Studies 10, 
beginning with Nagibe. It contains three finite verbs 1 
(oniemai ‘makes go out', pippimakemai 'makes shine*, and 
neuamakemai-ye ‘making flutter, flame*), of which the last 
is characterized by the positive adverb -ye {see p. 179). Now 
take again a sentence on page 466 {op. cit.), beginning with 
Neletulupalikuaibe. It also contains three verbal actions, 
expressed by gerundial forms (1 molaioali ‘putting on a shirt*, 
mola ka-kuali ‘turning into a shirt*, and mola pirgimakali-ye 
‘painting a shirt’), the last of which ends in -ye. Both 
constructions are quite common in our texts (especially in 
the songs). Although the positive particle {-ye) may hardly 
be considered as a finite suffix, the same tendency prevails 
in Cuna as in Siouan to mark the final verb of the sentence 
in a special way. 

The gerundial construction in Cuna is not always marked 
by a special form. Thus the auxiliary -mai (of which there 
appears to exist no gerundial form; see p. 151, 152) may be 
used dependent of a finite verb, as in arboge-mai kudagoe 
uimakke-mai ‘he (the sick person) will come into a state 
{kudagoe) wherein he falls (in his entire length) and lies 
perspiring* (literally ‘falling*, ‘perspiring’; CES 10, p. 410), 
or in machi-mai kaperpasa ‘when I was a child, I used to 
sleep very much’ (Gasso, p. 73; cf. ibid., p. 68: an mai 'yo 
estando’, and Berengueras, p. 28: summai-mai ‘mientras 


1 It should however be noticed that forms in -mai are not always to be 
considered as finite forms (cf. below). 
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esta hablando’, = sutntnat-gine ‘in speaking'). 1 It is likely, 
too, that many asyndetic constructions ( see p. 190) may be 
interpreted in this way, e. g. f kwicha nate ‘he left excavated' 
(Spanish dejo cavado ), literally ‘having excavated, he went', 
etc. (kwicha is formally a common preterit in - sa; cf. kic’isa - 
‘dig'). The gerundial construction appears to be clear in 
kaiya maa sikena ‘sit down with the mouth open' (literally 
‘opening the mouth’; cf. mae ‘eat’, originally ‘open the 
mouth’?); notice the use of the a-form (maa) instead of the 
£-form (mae). Of much interest here is the following example: 
anitti or senonikki ‘I brought the gold’ (Spanish yo trai el 
oro). Supposing that se - here is the verb stem ‘to carry’, 
used as a gerund (‘carrying’), we get the literal translation 
‘carrying the gold, I come’; this is precisely the way in 
which ‘to bring’ is expressed in Siouan (e. g., Dakota a-hdi 
‘having, return’, Hidatsa a-ak ki ‘having, return’, where 
-ak marks a form analogous to the Cuna gerund). If the 
analysis is correct, se - must be considered a syncopated 
gerundial form. The gerundial construction has probably 
found a grammatical expression comparatively late in Cuna 
(cf. p. 112). 

The special form designated here as gerund ends in - ali 
(sync. - al , -ar), in which -a- is the final vowel of the verb 
stem (of a-verbs; I have no examples of this formation in 
i-verbs from the notes, but there are forms in our texts 
ending in -iali). This form is usually derived from the pres¬ 
ent stem of the verb. 

Verbs, however, in which the final vowel is preceded by a 
non-geminated consonant, appear in a modified form, that 
is, the consonant preceding the final -a of the stem is 
geminated. The gerunds thus are of the following types: 
(vocalic verbs) arka-ali ‘opening’ ( arka(a )- ‘open’; we some¬ 
times find the inaccurate(P) representation arkali ), sa-ali 
‘making, doing’ ( sa(a )-), arpa-ali ‘working’ (arpa(a)-) t kep - 
epinsa-ali ‘beginning to remember’ (epinsa(a)-), no-ar kua 
‘when he went out’ (syncopated form = no-ali, from no(a)- 
‘go out’), taile-ali ‘becoming visible’, kuttule-ali ‘becoming 

1 I quote these examples here to illustrate the gerundial function of the 
auxiliary, without guaranteeing the genuineness of the idiom. 
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dark' (tai-le(a)-, kuttu-le(a)-, passive stems); 1 (verbs with a 
geminated middle consonant) wakkinn-ali sunna ‘took to 
flight' (wakkinna-), tarpa-makk-ali ‘yielding (lit. ‘making’) 
fruit' (makka- ‘make'), imakk-ali ‘making something' 
(itnakka-); (other verbs) opinn-ali ‘conquering’ (opina-), 
sokk-ali ‘saying’ (soka-), makk-ali ‘painting' ( maka -), koll - 
ali-(y)e ‘calling’ (kola-), kep-kwill-ali ‘beginning to dance’ 
(kwila-), kep-opp-ali ‘beginning to bathe' (opa-), ittokk-ali 
'hearing, feeling ( ittoka -), egich-ali ‘asking' (ES 4, p . 20; 
from ekisa-). Sometimes the gerund is not formed from the 
present stem, but on a more primitive stem of the verb, as 
in apartna-ali ‘running' (present stem aparmakka-), ichoma- 
ali ‘leap, jump’ (from ichomakka-) , or from the form in -t- 
(as in the preterit; see p. 138), e. g. f patti-ali ‘falling’ (stem 
patta -), marliali ‘breaking’ (see p. 147), siki-ali ‘sitting down' 
(although translated by Spanish poniendo , and derived from 
sie ‘put’, the verb is probably sika- ‘sit down'). 

After this survey of the forms, we shall turn to an analysis 
of their function. First of all, I shall admit that the term 
gerund has never (as far as I know) been used of this form 
in Cuna, neither do I find much in our notes to prove that 
its function is gerundial. The form is not expressly men¬ 
tioned either by Gasso or Berengueras; the latter (p. 21) 
gives a form ti enkuali ‘marea creciente', which could be a 
gerund (‘water, filling' or ‘as it fills', i. e. t ‘flood’), but this 
form is not analyzed. In our notes the recurrent translation 
of the gerund by Spanish principiar a (‘begin to') is almost 
stereotypic (cf. saali ‘principiar a hacer’, etc.). To this, 
however, we need not pay too much attention; the form 
has been a difficult one to translate into Spanish, and it 
appears that principiar was a favorite term with our infor¬ 
mant (cf., for instance, palimaite ‘he went in pursuit of’, 
likewise rendered by principio a perseguir ). To this comes 
that Perez has evidently not found this translation quite 
adequate himself, for he has several times used the inchoative 
adverb kep(e) ‘at first’ (see p. 182) with the gerund in order 


1 Notice that the passive formative is originally - lea - (perhaps from 
-laya-\ cf. p. 146, footnote). 
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to obtain the required sense of ‘beginning to’ (cf. the examples 
on p. 174, translated principiar a bailar, etc.). 

If we turn to the texts, we shall find that the sense of 
‘begin’ is seldom warranted. There are, on the other hand, 
certain cases where the gerundial function (in the sense in 
which we have taken it on p. 171) is rather clear. Such an 
example is achu ichoma-ali onoe kala us aparmaite e (better: 
na?) ya sikki ‘while the dog was leaping in order to make 
(the fruit) come out (of his throat), the machango went 
running toward his hole’. In our published texts we find 
several examples, e. g., tekine oipo-ali sho shuli ‘and when 
day broke, there was no fire' (ES 4, p. 28), aipili-ali na - 
posunba iavi-tarba noekuichiye ‘arising, he walks out of the 
doorway of his house’ (CES 10, p. 464), etc. The placement 
of the gerund appears to be rather free in Cuna; in any case 
there are examples where it follows, instead of precedes, the 
main verb, e. g., atasa egisali (better: egich-ali ) ‘he woke up, 
asking’ (ES 4, p. 28). The above examples are illustrative, 
but perhaps not quite corroborative, as it is possible to 
analyze any sentence in several ways and since we do not 
know to what extent asyndeton may have been used. I am 
therefore ready to admit that, although I feel rather con¬ 
vinced that the form with which we are dealing is gerundial 
in a proper sense, this still remains a debatable point, and it* 
must especially be felt so as far as none of the previous 
authors has struck upon the idea that the form in question 
might be gerundial. 

The gerund (or the form in -alt) is used in many special 
constructions. We have already seen (p. 166) that it is used 
with the auxiliary sunna, to express ‘start doing something’. 
Other examples are: palami-ali sunna ‘he began to examine’ 
(£S 4, p. 17), otak-ali sunna ‘he began to awake him' (Span¬ 
ish se puso a despertarle , ibid.); cf. English ‘he started 
examining’. Likewise it is used before the conjunction -kua 
‘when’ (see p. 196), e. g., takk-ar kua ‘when they saw (it)’, 
tekine kek us takke no-al kua ya ya-pali ‘and he could not 
see the machango when it went out of the hole’, literally (as 
we say also in English) 'when going out’. In the same way 
it may be used before a postposition used as conjunction 
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(see p. 196), e. g., onakkui-ali kine 'when it (the sun) rose' 
(ES 6, p. 175; perhaps a Hispanicism, cf. en levantandose el 
sol) and the mixed construction tad no-ali-di-kine 'when 
the sun rises' ( CES 10, p. 675; for regular tat noe-ti-kine). 
The gerund of soka - 'say’, added to a finite verb form, ex¬ 
presses — or is stated to express — a wish or intention, e. g. f 
an tiwal opakke sokkali 'I intend to cross the river' (Spanish 
voy a cruzar el rio), sho ami sokkar-mala-na 'they wanted 
to fetch fire’ (Spanish qnisieron bnscar fuego; notice the 
position of sokkar = sokkali in the last example); this form 
is given as a sort of inflected auxiliary, having a present 
(sokkar), preterit (sokkar-isa, sic), and future (sokkar-oe, sic), 
in the sense of Spanish qnerer ('want, desire’), while Beren- 
gueras (voc.) gives sokali as an adverb 'de verdad’. The 
likeliest explanation is that sokkali simply means 'saying'; 
opakke sokkali denotes '(he) crosses, saying (I want to cross)’; 
this construction thus implies that the intention is at the 
same time carried out. 

The preceding examples, along with the English and 
Spanish* analogies, all tend to prove that the a/t-form is a 
gerund, or a form that in certain cases has the force of subor¬ 
dinating the verbal action to that of a finite verb. Where, 
then, did the idea originate that this 'form expresses the 
beginning of an action? First of all, we may suspect that 
the fact that the a/i-forms usually precede the finite forms 
has something to do with this. In the song (Bisep igal) 
beginning on page 613, Comparative Ethnographical Studies 
10, for instance, we find at the very beginning a series of 
verbs, arranged in pairs, each ending a short sentence, so 
that the first is the gerund and the second the form in - mai 
of the same verb, e. g., . .. tulaleali: . .. tulalemai ,... kiglimak - 
ali: . . . kiglimag-mai, . . . nauanmak-ali: . . . uauanmag-mai, 
etc. (pp. 613-614). Keeping in mind that - mai as an auxili¬ 
ary often designates the continuation of an action (cf. p. 
151), 1 we get the following translation: ‘moving, it continues 
to move’, 'trembling, it continues to tremble’, etc., which 
is of course the same as ‘at first moving, it goes on moving’ 

1 -mai is in these cases represented by the lying figure in the picture 
writing; see the footnote on p. 152. 
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or ‘beginning to move, it goes on moving', etc. There is, 
however, another circumstance to take into consideration. 
The Amerindian sentence building differs fundamentally 
from the European; what is with us a subordinate form is 
among the Indians rather an accidental or accessory form, 
denoting a verbal action of secondary importance for the 
general context. It has little to do with the classical period. 
The gerunds may run on, like hanging in the air, without 
any apparent relation to occasional intervening finite forms, 
and far less connected with the main part of the context than 
even those dangling gerundial phrases which have tradition¬ 
ally served as letter closings in English. It does not appear 
to the European mind that they are strictly subordinated 
to anything in particular, whence the special shade of mean¬ 
ing they convey may be difficult to render in the European 
languages. There is hardly another reason for the transla¬ 
tion suggested by our informant than the fact that the ali- 
forms stand out in the context, without having a definite 
relation to the general trend of thought. 

The question now arises whether anything may be found 
in the related languages to support our theory. As in Cuna, 
there is in Kagaba a common suffix -li (often -lyi) , which 
appears to be related to Preuss's “dependent future" (“das 
l des abhangigen Futurums entspricht dem li des selbstan- 
digen Futurums"; see Preuss, p. 382). 1 It is used as in the 
following examples: tua-l na “zu sehen kam", tua-l nei “zu 
sehen ging", hahiun gaua-l aktei “sich hinstellte um Koka 
zu pfliicken", munu meingua-l ikanla ‘the monkey called him 
(in order) to fell’ ( see Preuss, pp. 141, 155, 171, 343). As is 
seen, this form expresses intention. It is gerundial in so 
far as it subordinates a verbal action to that of another 
verb, and the syntax recalls the Cuna construction with 
sunna {see p. 175). In other respects the Kagaba and Cuna 
constructions have little else in common; the fact, however, 


1 What Preuss calls "independent future” is represented by such forms 
as (saki huizi) tnika-lyi-kue "(wie) lasse ich (mein Wasser)?” (Pieuss, p. 
348), where the /i-form is combined with -kue (cf. Cuna . . . -li kua, p. 173). 
The whole complex might perhaps be understood as 'how do (I) come 
to. . .?’ 

12 
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that -/ is added to the a-form of the verb (see the examples) 
is noteworthy. A detail of great importance would be to 
know whether any fact exists in Kagaba that might explain 
the Cuna gemination (see p. 173). Here the form meingua 
(see above) is of some interest, as the combination -ng- 
(— -nk-) would presumably yield -kk- in Cuna (cf. p . 46), 
but the question needs to be studied carefully before this 
can be stated with certainty. Although the Cuna gemination 
may be largely analogical (as in the case of cf. p. 48), 
it seems ultimately to depend on a (nasal?) infix. Infixes 
are not unfrequent in the Amerindian languages, and in 
Choctaw we find a nasal infix in the verbal inflection (e. g., 
ta-ij-kchi, beside takchi ‘bind’, which is said to be emphatic). 1 
In Cuna the geminated suffix - kka - was supposed to carry a 
transitive sense (see p. 134). Is there any connection between 
this and the fact that the gerund in -ali is mostly formed from 
(transitive) a-verbs? Is any change of aspect implied in the 
gemination (as in Choctaw), which might explain certain 
aspects of the Cuna gerund (such as inchoative action)? 
All these problems must be solved by a comparative study 
of the languages concerned, whereby ancient influences might 
be revealed between languages now distant and unrelated. 

4. Particles And Indeclinable Words 

Under the following headings we shall deal chiefly with 
such words as serve to connect any of the main parts of 
speech or to indicate their relation to each other. These words 
usually undergo 110 other modification than that of syncope; 
they are all indeclinable, except one category, which owing 
to its function must be reckoned among the particles. They 
may be divided into four classes: adverbs, postpositions, con¬ 
junctions, and interjections. This subdivision is based on 
the same principles as the corresponding classification of 
the indeclinable parts of speech in the European languages 
(except that the prepositions are replaced by postpositions). 
The Cuna adverbs thus modify verbs and adjectives, post- 

1 See Forchhammer, in Congr. Intern. Amtr., 2e sess., II (1877); pp. 
62-74. 
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positions define the relation of nouns to other nouns, adjec¬ 
tives, or verbs, etc., conjunctions strictly connect verbal 
forms only (although we shall include some that connect 
nouns), while the interjections are isolated words, important 
to the sentence, but without connection with any special 
word. 


A. Adverbs 

A complete account of the Cuna adverbs belongs to a 
lexicographical rather than to a grammatical treatise. We 
shall therefore limit ourselves to the more important 
adverbs, first of all the positive adverb ye , the negatives 
suit , melle, ke(ke), the temporal yoe and kepe , and the 
potential sunna. Another group consists of pali ‘again', mo, 
tnoka 'also', which are easily incorporated with the verb. 
Among the others we may especially mention some local and 
temporal adverbs which are derived from pronominal stems. 

a. ye 

As we have seen on page 172, any verbal form may be 
designed by an enclitic particle -ye (after i t usually -e; cf. 
p- 41) as sentence-final, that is, the suffixed -ye marks the 
end of a certain portion of speech. It is not necessary to 
separate this final particle from the adverb ye f which is 
construed identically. This adverb is translated by ‘already' 
(Spanish ya), as in yoemegisa-ie ‘has already dressed' (Spanish 
ya ha vestido: CES p. 455), tnegenae-ye ‘ya esta acostado' 
(correctly: ‘is already going to lie down'; ibid., p. 461), and 
in this sense it agrees remarkably with the homophonous 
Nahuatl adverb (ye = ‘already’); we here have a widespread 
Amerindian particle, found in various senses and functions. 
Its exact and original signification is difficult ot fix; even in 
Cuna this form shows great variation as to meaning. Gasso 
(/>. 74) renders it by mucho , siempre, and Berengueras (pp. 38, 
51) by siempre and muy (e. g., ye urue ‘muy bravo, siempre 
bravo'), describing it partly as ponderativo, partly as indicat¬ 
ing motion, direction, superlativity, all of which clearly 
show that the meaning of this adverbs has not been manifest 
to the author. The placement before the adjective (Beren- 
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gueras' example, p. 51) is not confirmed by the usage in our 
texts, but cannot be denied. Cullen (see Walter Lehmann I, 
p. 130) has even noted a stressed (independent?) form yee 
‘much'. Suffixation is, however, the rule and the same 
construction recurs in Bribri also, e. g., tai-ie “sehr gross", 
kibi-yce “grosser" (Walter Lehmann I, p. 284). As in many 
other cases it will be wise not to accept any of the proposed 
equivalents as fundamental. We may refer to ye as a positive 
adverb, or as one expressing the speaker's “last word." As 
such it is naturally mostly added to verb forms, but it may 
be used after practically every word, especially at the end 
of a statement, e. g., ulubali-ye ‘below' (CES 10, p. 573), 
ulukkasayla sega-ye ‘to the body' (ibid., p. 570). Further¬ 
more, as it is possible to make a positive denial of a fact, 
ye may be added to a negative verb also, e. g., suli-(y)e 
‘positively not' (cf. Berengueras, p. 52: shuli-ye ‘no'). 

b. suit 

This is the plain negation in Cuna. It is as such added to 
any form of the verb (sometimes in the syncopated form 
-sur). The verb itself often appears in a syncopated form 
(-e, -i in the present is dropped, -sa in the preterit becomes 
-s, -oe in the future, -0, etc.); it should be noticed that 
whenever the verb ends in -s, this sound is contracted with 
the initial sound of suli to ch (see p. 14). The construction 
appears from the following examples: an-pinsae-suli ‘I do 
not remember', an-ape-suli ‘I do not want, desire, love', 
wisi-suli ‘does not know' (usually syncopated wichuli), ono-s 
shuli ‘did not find' (ES 4, p. 17; would be pronounced 
ono-chuli), pat apta-s shuli ‘but did not wait' (ibid., p. 18; 
pron. apta-chuli), oyok-o suli ‘will not show' (ibid.). Forms 
ending in -suli are either finite, gerundial, or even adjectival, 
as in wisisuli (wichuli) ‘unconscious'. Likewise -suli may 
be added to adjectives and adverbs, e. g. } sunna-suli ‘dirty, 
not clean' (lit. ‘not straight, right or true', CES 10, p. 674), 
tikka-suli ‘far, not near' (ES 4, p. 25), pinnu-suli ‘strongly, 
heavily, not slowly' (ibid.), ipika tei-suli ‘why not?' (from 
teki ‘so’), etc. Suli used alone means ‘there is no (one)', and 
serves as negative of nikka and pukkwa (see p. 163). 
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c. tnelle 

By tnelle (usually syncopated mel, mer) negative command 
or prohibition is expressed. This adverb always precedes 
the verb, which is usually put in the present or the future, 
e. g., mel-konnakke 'do not shout or cry', mel kunnoe 'you 
shall not eat’ (ES 4, p . 32); it is also used in indirect prohi¬ 
bition, as in mel olo uarra sae kala 'in order not to let the gold 
become wet’ (ibid., p. 33). But tnelle has a still more extended 
use. It expresses a negative will, but not always as imposed 
on another person or object. Thus we find tnelle nae 'I object 
to going’, 'I do not wish to go’, 1 mel an pe-pa naoe 'I do not 
want to go with you’. Alone, melle is used in the sense of 
the negative adverb 'no’. It is in its origin a verb, probably 
meaning 'stop, cease’, cf. melle-mai ‘he leaves off’ (Spanish 
estd abandonando) . 2 As a negative adverb it is to be taken 
as an imperative (cf. English "don’t”). 

d. keke- (ke-) 

The original form of this adverb is probably ke; keke 
(often syncopated kek) may be a reduplicated form (or in 
any case a derivative). This is a negative potential adverb 
expressing inability or impossibility, or the idea of English 
‘cannot’. It is, like melle, put before the verb, e. g.,e nusgana 
kek takke 'her children could not see’ (ES 4, p. 20), achu 
keg-egae kuagaa 'the dog could not open the nut’ (ibid., p. 
24; in both examples the present is narrative), an ke ue 
‘I do not smoke' (lit. ‘I cannot smoke’). We may say that 
keke used independently is a verb meaning 'be unable, 
cannot’ (cf. Gasso, p. 72: kege ‘no puedo’). From it a 
derivation is made, kekkna-, evidently meaning ‘become 
impossible or impotent’; in our notes it is given as an 
adjective (kekkue — ‘impossible, difficult’). The original 
stem of the adverb ke(ke) appears in Chiripo ka, kdi ‘not’; 


1 According to the context, this may alternatively mean "don’t go.” 

1 The sense of ‘cease, stop’ is derived from ‘be enough’, which appears 
in the derivative melloa - 'increase', lit. ‘make enough’. A striking parallel 
to this is seen in Hebrew tcttnatn ‘make full, complete’, then also ‘cease, 
stop’ or in the Egyptien tm ‘be complete’, which has given the Coptic 
negative tm-. 
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the latter form gives Bribri kce ‘not’, Cuna ke. The potential 
sense is as evident in Bribri as in Cuna, e. g., kce dzee bak dia 
“ich konnte nicht das Wasser passieren” (see Walter Leh¬ 
mann I, pp. 290, 330). 


3. yo(w)e 

In the vocabulary in CES 10 (p. 679) the form youe 
( = yowe) has been given in the sense of todavia (‘still’). It 
has not been commented in our notes, and I have not noted 
any instance of it in our texts. It is evidently the same 
word as Prince gives in Amer. Anthr. 15, viz., yo ‘soon, 
instantly’. We can consequently give no important place 
to this adverb, which besides is fully dealt with by Gasso 
and Berengueras. According to these authors yo (which I 
take to be a syncopated form) means todavia no or mas tarde 
(Gasso, p. 132: Berengueras, p. 27), which we might best 
render by ‘further on, in the future'. It appears to be 
variously used in the spoken language, but its use is espe¬ 
cially interesting in front of a verb in the present, which it 
thus changes into a future (cf. p. 135, footnote 2). Thus 
yo tani ‘todavia no viene’ (‘he does not yet come’; Gasso, 
p. 83) means the same as ‘he will come further on'. As I 
have said, this construction does not occur in our texts. It 
is likely that the form yoi, which appears in the notes as 
meaning vSpanish en seguida (‘further on’), is related to this 
adverb, perhaps only a phonetic variant of yoe (cf. p. 8); 
we also find yoi-sale in the same sense. On the other hand 
it is important to distinguish the similar element -yo, which 
serves as a suffix (see p. 56) and possibly also enters into the 
adverb yo-teki ‘in various ways’ (literally ‘in single ways’?), 
e. g. t yoteki totonaina ‘he went about teasing him in various 
ways'. 

f. kepe 

Usually this adverb occurs syncopated ( kep -) before a 
verb, as seen on page 174. This construction, where kep- 
serves as a verbal prefix, is based on the original meaning 
of this adverb, which is ‘at first’ (cf. kepe-ti ‘the first’, p. 
104). But kep(e) is also used as an ordinary temporal adverb 
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( = English ‘then’, Spanish entonces), as in kep imakkamala 
arbalet ‘then they start(ed) the work* (or ‘at once . . .’, ES 
4, p. 31). The distinction between both constructions is, 
however, not always marked. In a certain sense we may 
say that yoe and kepe denote opposite ideas, the latter ‘at 
once’ and the former ‘later on’. 

g. sunna 

We have seen that sunna has a special function as an 
auxiliary verb (pp. 165 sqq.). At the same place we noticed 
that sunna , placed before a verb, gives to its meaning a 
potential shade, as in an-sunna-sae ‘I can do or make’. The 
stem sunna (sutna) means ‘true’; as an adverb it emphasizes 
the truth of a statement (‘it is true that’). 

h. pali 

This adverb closely corresponds to English ‘again’ (Spanish 
otra vez). There is a categorical statement in our notes as to 
the position of this adverb, namely, that it should always 
follow the verb, as in kannar natmar pali , ampala taitappi 
pali ‘they returned again, again seeing the same thing’. 
This is confirmed by many examples in our texts, e. g., mos- 
pal(i) kua ‘when he arrived again’ (ES 4, p. 32). In this 
way pali is gradually becoming a verbal suffix, as in tani- 
pali ‘comes again’ (cf. Berengueras, p. 49: su-bali ‘coge 
tambien’). In this way the verbal suffix -pala- (see p. 71) 
has arisen, which supplies a future form (- paloe) to - pali . 
If the above statement as to the position of this adverb 
could be taken at its face value, we should have no difficulty 
in distinguishing it from the verbal prefix par- (see p. 78), 
but unfortunately this rule does not seem to hold good, and 
especially in the songs we can expect many irregularities. 

i. mo, m ok a 

The meaning of these adverbs corresponds to that of 
English ‘also’ (Spanish tambien). The same rule applies to 
these adverbs as to pali in regard to position and facility 
of incorporation, e. g. t mosa moga sibep ‘the beetle arrived 
also’ (ES 4, p. 31); cf. Berengueras, p. 49: su-moga ‘coge 
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tambien’. They may be added to nouns as well, as in nega 
pen tolagan mo-ye ‘those belonging to narrow places as well* 
(CES 10, p. 565). For examples of -mo-, -moka- as verbal 
suffix, see page 71. 


j. Other Adverbs 

There exists a great number of adverbs in Cuna, which 
cannot be listed here. We shall exemplify the following: 
ampa ‘still, all the time’, kannar ‘again, back’, 1 patto , pat 
‘already’, which usually precede the verb, as in ampa tula 
‘is still alive (cf. Gasso, p. 51: ampa arpage ‘contrabajador’, 
ampa oturtake ‘condiscipulo’, literally ‘works along with’; 
ampa-kua- ‘remain’, Spanish quedar , cf. Berengueras, voc.: 
ambakue ‘sentarse por orden, conseguir el premio’, is a 
derived verb), kannar nae ‘return to one’s former place’, 
kannar kwise ‘dig again’, kannar namakalpali-na ‘started to 
sing again’ ( ES 4, p. 32), pato dioleledi . . . ebinasae ‘already 
God . . . has thought’ ( CES 10, p. 652), mos-pat-gua ‘when 
already he came’ (suffixed; ES 4, p. 32). Other adverbs are 
panna ‘far’, which should be distinguished from pane ‘tomor¬ 
row’ {pane-pane = ‘every day’), talle ‘together’, unni ‘enough’, 
which is used idiomatically for ‘a long time ago, earlier’, etc., 
ise ‘very’ {e. g. f ise-pippimakkale ‘very small’), pule , pur 
‘more’ [see p. 99), and the temporal adverbs emi, emi-s , 
emi-ti, emi-s-kua ‘today, now, nowadays’ (in various nuances ), 
sae ‘yesterday’, etc. We also have the compound adverbs, 
where the suffixes -la or -le (of uncertain function) plays a 
prominent part, e . g., akki-la ‘far’, unni-la ‘only’, unni-sa-le 
‘earlier, before’ (cf. emi-sa-le ‘now’, apka-sa-le ‘at once’, 
Spanish al momento ), ampa-la ‘likewise, the same’ ( e . g., 
ampala taitappi ‘they saw the same’), suli-le ‘perhaps’ (it 
also means ‘if not, unless’, cf. p. 192), a-pina-le ‘for that 
reason’, etc. 

A special group of adverbs is formed from pronominal 
(demonstrative or interrogative) stems by means of post¬ 
positions or other suffixed elements. Thus we have from te- 
‘this’ (see p. 107) te-ki ‘so’ (literally ‘like this’) and te-kine 

1 Sometimes spelled kanyar, canyar (an alternative form?); otherwise 
cf. kannar ‘track’, as of an animal. 
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‘furthermore, and’ (see p. 191), literally ‘at this’, Spanish en 
esto), from sa- (see p. 109) we have sa-na? sana-ua (prob. 
sana-kwa, -kua}) ‘when?' (cf. Kagaba hai-ki ‘so’ — as if 
Cuna e-ki — and sa-ki ‘how?’ see Preuss, p. 146). From an 
otherwise unknown interrogative stem *in- (cf. i-, p. 108) 
we have in-kua ‘when?’ (it is remarked in the notes that the 
latter form refers to past events), syncopated - ku (e. g. f in- 
kn pe noniki ‘when did you come?’ CES 10, p. 668); the 
final element (-kua) is probably the same as in emi-s-kua 
‘now’ (perhaps ‘a while ago’; see p. 184) or the conjunction 
-kua ‘when’ (see p. 196). The demonstrative echa is also 
used adverbially = ‘yonder’ (see p. 107). 

Adverbs are not differentiated from adjectives in Cuna as 
they are English or Spanish. Thus we find imal naet makalet 
‘a well painted thing’ (una cosa bien pintado), where the 
adverb has the same form as the adjective (nuet ‘good’, 
bueno). Similarly toka ‘much’ is both adjective and adverb, 
etc. Finally we should notice that many postpositions, 
especially those which are compounds (see p. 188), may be 
used as adverbs also. 


B. Postpositions 

Similar to practically all American languages, Cuna uses 
postpositions instead of prepositions. The postpositions are 
either simple (cf. ‘on’, ‘in’, ‘at’, in English) or complex (cf. 
‘onto’, ‘into’ or ‘in front of’, ‘on top of’, in English); there 
are also some of verbal or adverbial origin (cf. ‘during’ in 
English). They are mostly local (at least in their origin) 
and are characterized by their aptitude to express various 
degrees and modes of vicinity, whereas they lack the capacity 
of expressing motion toward or from the speaker ( se , for 
instance, means both ‘to’ and ‘from’ in English); this is 
a clearly archaic trait. Both the simple and compound 
postpositions are combined with possessive prefixes to 
express a personal object in English (thus pe-se ‘to or from 
you', pe-as kine ‘above you’, literally ‘at your upper part’; 
cf. p. 97). The complex postpositions which consist of a 
nominal stem with a postposition, are combined with other 
nouns by means of a genitive construction (see p. 97), e. g. t 
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neka ulu-pali 'under the ground' (literally 'at the lower part 
of the ground'). 1 

Here follows an enumeration of the simple postpositions 
found in our material: ka ‘to, at, for’ (especially of personal 
relations), se 'to, at, from’ (especially of local relations), ki 
'in, at, by, like’, etc., kine 'in, at, on, from’, etc., pa 'with, at’, 
pakka ‘with’, pali 'by, for’, etc. (usually = Spanish por), 
kala 'to, for’ (approximately the same as ka , from which it 
may be derived), sikki 'toward, from’ (of direction or distant 
relation), pina ‘for the sake of, because of’. Notice the 
distinction as to short or long distance, close or loose relation, 
etc., on one hand, and the indifference as to motion to or 
from the speaker, on the other. We shall further illustrate 
the use of these postpostions by examples. 

ka. — e puna ka soge 'says to his sister’ ( ES 4, p. 18), ome- 
ka 'to the woman’, an-ka ‘for me’, pe-ka 'for you’ (cf. ankatti 
‘mine’, p. 167), uet-ka-di 'which is for (against) fever’ ( CES 
10, p. 514), ai-ka sae 'make one’s friend’ (lit. 'make for’, 
Spanish tomar por amigo), be mola-ka kuali 'becoming a shirt 
for you’, lit. 'coming for your shirt’ ( CES p. 466). We find 
the same postposition in Kagaba, e. g., akpei-ka "zu offnen” 
(Walter Lehmann I, p. 61); also cf. Nahuatl no-ca , mo-ca, 
jj-ca 'for me, you, him’, etc., Pipil ga 'to, from’. 

se. — net se nae ‘go to the house, place’, net se koteye 'call 
(to) the fever’ ( CES 10, p. 514). 

ki. — ulukka ki 'in the body’ ( CES 10, p. 458), uarsi ki 
'with an arrow’ (ES 4, p. 15), aburre akuaser ki ‘became 
angry with the spider’ (ibid., p. 33), ome ki ‘(give) for a 
wife’ (ibid., p. 31), pe-ki ‘like you’ (CES 10, p. 671), e-gi ‘in 
it’ (ibid., p. 403; cf. Kagaba (h)ai-ki “auf diese Weise”; 
Preuss, p. 419). This form occurs in Rama in a slightly 
different sense, e. g., si-ki dt-kali “untertauchen unter Wasser” 
(Rama-Vokabular, p. 50). 

kine. — nukku kine ‘in the middle’ (CES 10, p. 460), 
temal kine 'in the sea’ [ibid., p. 665), nochunna neg kine 'he 
went straight from the house’ (ES 4, p. 33). In Rama kin 

1 These stems in reality convey the idea of ’the above', ‘the below’, not 
exactly the upper or lower part. The literal rendering would thus be 
‘at the above (below) of'. 
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has approximately the same meaning as ki, e. g., na-ki , rad- 
kl(n) ‘for me, you’ (Rama-Vokabular , p. 50). 

pa. — e-pun pa ‘with his sister' (£5 4, p. 16), sapur-ba 
nae ‘go to (along) the ‘woods' (Spanish montear; CES 10, 
p. 673), pe-pa ‘with you’. This form is common in many 
Amerindian languages, cf. Nahuatl -pa ‘in, at’. 

pakka. — urmol paka ‘with the sail' (CES 10, p. 670), 
nagibe paka ‘(live) with the dead man' (ibid., p. 462). This 
form may be a further development of pa; cf. Nahuatl 
- c-pa-c ‘on', Quechua -pac ‘for'. 

pali. — pirka-pali ‘by the year’ (Spanish por ano), tata 
ikala pali ‘on (along) the way of the sun’. Cf. Nahuatl 
pal(h); no-palh , mo-palh, tf-palh ‘for me, you, him’, etc. 

kala. — ipi-kala ‘for what? why?’ e-kala ‘for her’ ( ES 4, p. 
32); it is often used with the present form of a verb (used as 
verb noun; see p. 114), e. g., sikke kala ‘in order to cut' 
(ES 4, p. 14), mie kala ‘in order to throw’ (ibid., p. 17). In 
Kagaba kala is used in the sense of ‘on’, e. g., hu-kala “auf 
dem Hause” (Preuss, p. 404). 

sikki. — e ya sikki ‘toward his hole' (£5 4, p. 25), pe- 
sikki ‘toward you', no tummat ichomai-tanikki sappnr sikki 
‘the big frog came jumping toward the direction of the woods' 
(in the last example sikki has been interpreted by Spanish 
hacia ‘toward’, but ‘from’ would be equally possible). 

pina. — pe-mal-pina ‘for you’ (plural). Notice that the 
plural ‘you’ cannot be expressed by a possessive prefix, but 
with a genitive construction with the personal pronoun 
(pemala; cf. p. 94). 

The postpositions, although mainly used enclitically, may 
be perceived more or less as independent words. We find 
ka written ka or ka in the notes, pa, as pa or pa; in the for¬ 
mer case these forms (with a long vowel) are felt as separate 
words, in the latter case as part of the preceding words. 
As such they are pronounced with a superbreve vowel (see 
p. 8), which is apt to be elided (we thus find -p beside -pa 
‘with’). 

The plain compound postpositions are, for instance, the 
following: seka ‘to’, e. g., ol sega ‘(he came) to the (place 
where) the gold (was)’ (ES 4, p. 31), se-pakka-le ‘unto’, e. g., 
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pemal-se-pakka-le ‘unto you’ (Spanish hasta vosotros). To 
what extent the plain postpositions ( e . g., kine, kala, pakka) 
may be original compounds, we cannot say. The endings 
-la, -le (as in ka-la, pakka-le, pina-le ) seem to be common 
in adverbs (cf. p. 184), but its signification is not clear. 

The real complex postposition, consisting of a nominal 
part and a simple (or adverbial) postposition, are in great 
number, whence only a few examples can be given to il¬ 
lustrate their construction. Among nouns which most often 
figure as central part of the complex are pilli ‘the above', 
ulu ‘the below, the lower part’ (it also denotes the ‘interior’ 
and may be the same as the word used for a ‘box, boat, or 
cedar trunk’), ya (or ya-) ‘the interior’ (ya means ‘a cave, 
hole, and even a wound’), na ‘the near or vicinity’ (also na'-, 
from na-k(a)( ?), cf. Arawak naka midst’, 1 Nahuatl na-hua c 
‘near’), waka ‘the face or front’ (now usually xvakala, wakar 
‘face’), sola ‘the back or posterior’ (as in many other Amerin¬ 
dian languages the same stem is used in the concrete, and 
perhaps more original, sense of ‘anus’). By adding plain 
postpositions to these stems we get, for instance, nei pilli- 
kine or nei pir-kine ‘on top of the house, above the house’, 
pogachi-pilli-p ‘on the hammock’ (CES 10, p. 456), nega ulu- 
bali ‘under the earth’ (ibid., p. 500), nei yappa ‘inside the 
house’, ya-pali, yap-pali, yak-kine ‘in, inside’, e. g., noal kua 
ya yapali ‘when he w r ent out of the hole’, na-se, na-pa, na- 
Pali ‘near’, yabi nak-ki ‘near the door’ (ES 6, p. 93), an- 
waka-pa pe-kunne ‘you eat in my presence’, pemal waka-p 
‘in front of you’ (plural; cf. p. 187, for the use of pemala), 
tulemal sor-pali ‘after, behind the people’ (ES 4, p . 14). 
There are some stems of uncertain meaning, such as inni 
‘the front part’ (cf. in-, p. 76), e. g., neka ini-ki ‘in front of 
the house’ (Gasso, p. 93) and perhaps also neka im-pa ‘inside 
the house’; in our texts, however, impa occurs with post¬ 
positions only, chiefly in the phrase nega imba-se ‘through 
space’ or ‘through the air’ (CES 10, p. 595; cf. Gasso, 
p. 20: yala impa ‘within the woods or mountain regions’). 
Probably impa is an independent adverb or noun (= ‘inside’). 

1 Supposed to occur in the place-name Cubanacdn ‘at the center of 
Cuba’. 
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A stem as- ‘front’ (perhaps related to asu(w)ala ‘nose’) 1 
seems to occur in as-appin(ni) ‘in front of’ (if this is the 
correct syllabic division), 2 e. g ., us asappin siina ‘(it) was in 
front of the machango’, neka asappinni ‘in front of the 
house’, but as-kine seems to mean ‘on top, above’ (Spanish 
encima, sobre ); by assuming an original sense of ‘point’ we 
might combine these words. 

Adverbs may be used as postpositions. As such we may 
count apinni ‘against’ (cf. apin -, p. 75), e. g. t pe alu apinni 
‘against your testicle’, tatalele apinni-ye ‘in the face of the 
sun’ ( CES 10, p. 463), walikka ‘near’, e. g., penial walikka 
‘near you’ (plural), Manuel walikka noka si ‘the calabash 
is close to Manuel’, appallala (or apallala, see p. 156, foot¬ 
note 1) ‘in the middle', e. g., tiwal appallala ‘in the middle of 
the river’, cf. also the construction pemal-ki panpa ‘far from 
you’, with postposition (- ki) and adverb ( pan-pa , or pampa , 
pan-paa , derived from panna ‘far’). It is doubtful whether 
ulale (given in the sense of ‘reason’, Spanish razon, in the 
notes) belongs here. It is only know T n as a postposition, 
‘because of’, e. g., ipisuna ulale ‘because of w r hat? why?' 
(CES 10, p. 468); cf. a-ulale ‘por tanto’ (Gasso, p. 101). Two 
other forms are reminiscent of this, namely alale, in pogachi 
alale ‘in the hammock’ (CES 10, p. 455) and tenale ‘por 
esto’ (‘because of this’, in Berengueras vocabulary). They 
appear to contain the common adverbial suffix -le, but I 
cannot analyze them. 

Some postpositions are of verbal origin. A typical example 
of this kind is kuale ‘in, at’, etc., wdiich evidently represents 
an obsolete derivation of the verb kua- ‘come’ (the meaning 
thus being ‘coming to’). 3 It is used in, for instance, posunba 
kuale ‘(will no longer dwell) in the house’ (CES 10, p. 459), 
pogachi yala-kuale ‘at the side of the hammock’ (ibid., p. 
463). An analogous formation is found in itiiale ‘before’ 


1 Perhaps = 'front extremity’; -wala ‘branch’, etc., is common in names 
of bodily parts. 

2 The last pait resembles apinni 'against' (see next paragraph), but if 
the spellings are correct, these must be different words. 

3 I say obsolete, because although the termination is the same as in the 
passive participle (see p. 170) it has a rather different function. 
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(from itua- ‘lead’; cf. p. 104), and the shorter forms tu and 
tue are used in the same sense (all as adverbs and postposi¬ 
tions alike), e. g., wakkinnal sunna e puna tue ‘he began to 
flee from (lit. ‘before’) his sister' (cf. Gasso, p. 75); cf. as 
adverb tu nae ‘go before’ (Spanish vaya antes). Of a different 
type are maicheka , mekeche, siiche ‘to, unto’ (Spanish hasta ), 
which literally mean ‘to where lies, sits’ (mai-t-seka, meke-t-se , 
sii-t-se , from mai-t(i), meke-t{i), sii-t(i ), verb nouns), e. g ., 
kil mikur nei siiche ‘to (where sits, i. e ., stands) the house of 
the lord tiger’, ol maid sega ‘to (where was) the gold’, etc. 

C. Conjunctions 

We have said (p. 179) that conjunctions principally con¬ 
nect verbs and verbal actions, which often means that they 
connect clauses (or corresponding units in English or Span¬ 
ish). As in many other languages, however, the connective 
may be left out so that an asyndetic construction arises. 
On page 173 this was mentioned in connection with the 
gerundial construction, from which it is not always distin¬ 
guishable. Here are some examples of asyndeton: usu 
tikkasuli uakitsha sapi asue-gi nakkuisa ‘the machango fled 
afar (and) climbed an avocado tree’ ( ES 4, p. 25), where the 
verbs are co-ordinate; penae an-pukkipa ‘I am sorry (because, 
that) you go’ (literally ‘you go, I am (very) sorry’), Alfred 
Panama-se nao soimala ‘they say (that) Alfred will go to 
Panama’, taitappi ya karrakwat yapali toisa ‘seeing (that) 
he entered a narrow hole', an-kaposuli tat no-suli ‘if the sun 
does not rise, I shall not sleep’ (the meaning may possibly be 
‘I shall not sleep until sunrise’, but in any case tat no-suli is 
subordinated to an-kaposuli), emispinne an-mosa , karta an - 
narmakkoe ‘as soon as I have arrived, I shall write a letter’ 
(notice that emispinne ‘immediately’ (?) is not a subordinating 
conjunction in Cuna); in the last examples one verb is subor¬ 
dinate to the other, without the aid of a subordinating 
conjunction. In all these examples we must assume asynde¬ 
ton, unless we prefer to speak of a gerundial use of one of the 
verbs. The difference is rather one of terms than one in fact. 

Apart from the construction mentioned, Cuna uses connec¬ 
tives to combine w ords, that is, by coordination or subordi- 
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nation. These are conjunctions in a broad sense, to use the 
current European terminology; according to it we may also 
distinguish between co-ordinate and subordinate conjunc¬ 
tions. The former are, however, historically adverbs and 
might still be considered as such, so that the only typical 
Cuna conjunctions are subordinating particles, construed as 
verbal suffixes. 

Of co-ordinate conjunctions (or adverbs) we have first of 
all to mention the words for ‘and’, which in Cuna are tekine 
(i teekine ), teki, literally ‘at this' (Spanish en esto), i. e., 
‘moreover’. The Amerindian languages usually have a 
great variety of pronominal adverbs to express different 
varieties of the English conjunction ‘and’; the Cuna equiva¬ 
lents agree best with the Nahuatl co-ordinating adverb 
i-huan ‘with it’, i. e., ‘and’. Cuna teki, tekine combine nouns 
as well as verbs, e. g., achu tekine ttsu ‘the dog and the ma- 
chango' (ES 4, p. 24), sapulba natae tegi . . . nu namaimai 
ittoali ‘went to the woods (as usual) and heard (lit. ‘hearing’) 
a bird sing’ (ibid., p . 20); also cf. Gasso (p. 153): ib-kind 
mutiki ‘dia y noche’ (lit. ‘with day night’). Naturally these 
conjunctions also introduce a new sentence, as in tekine 
miknr tagali , etc., . . . ‘and the jaguar seeing’, etc. Along 
with teki and tekine, we may also reckon patto, pat (as an 
adverb — ‘already’, see p. 184) as a conjunction ( — ‘but’), 
as in pat napirkus shuli ‘but he did not succeed’ (ES 4, p. 17). 

Verbal actions may be co-ordinated (as it appears) by a 
particle ka, e. g ., naibe se metsunna ka soge ‘threw it to the 
snake(s) and says' (ES 4, p . 15); notice also the construction 
tekine ka soisamala ‘and said’ (ibid., p. 27). Since ka (in so 
far as it is used as a conjunction in Cuna) is rather subordinat¬ 
ing and further of interest in other respects, we shall deal 
with it more extensively at the end of this chapter (see p. 199). 

Subordinating conjunctions exist in great number in Cuna 
as in the other Amerindian languages. Historically, they 
are of different kinds. Some are original enclitics, modifying 
the verbs to which they are added, and the original meaning 
is still often perceptible. Another group is constituted by 
original postpositions (cf. English ‘at seeing, on arriving’ = 
‘when he, etc., saw, arrived’). There are even conjunctions 
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which are placed first in the clause. According to this 
division we find the following conjunctions in Cuna: (original 
enclitics) -le (-lele, -sulile), -te , -na, -ti -tina , - life; (original 
postpositions) -kine (-ki), -pali, -ulale , - finale , etc.; (originally 
verbal postpositions; cf. p. 189) -kua {-ku, -inkua ), -sua, 
-kuale, -kiale, ituale, mekeche, soke-le , sokkua , kati, kat-kua; 
(original adverbs beginning the clause) ate, ale, atina; (original 
connective) ka. According to their signification, we may 
distinguish between temporal, causal, conditional conjunc¬ 
tions, etc., but this distinction appears to be of less impor¬ 
tance, as the same element may have a very wide range of 
meanings. 


(a) Original enclitics 

-le, -lele {-lei), sulile. — Originally -le (added to the present 
of a verb) is an imperative suffix, e. g ., mette-le ‘throw (it)’, 
makke-le ‘chase (it)’. From this sense it has developed into 
a conditional conjunction, ‘if' (cf. English ‘suppose’ — ‘if 
you suppose’, etc.; see especially under sokele, p. 197), e. g. t 
tani-le ‘if (you, etc.) come’, eka-pie-le ‘if you want to open’. 
This suffix may be added to preterit forms, e. g., an-nei- 
mosa-le pe-natappi ‘when I have reached home, you are 
gone’, or to the gerund, e. g., se-ali-le ‘if you bring' (stem 
sea-), takk-ali-le ‘if you see'; cf. Gasso (p. 99): pe sok-ali-le, 
an pe uk-ali-le ‘if you had said it, I should have (for)given 
you'. 1 Often the suffix is repeated, -lele, -lei, as in pe takkali - 
lei igal pali ‘when (if) you see it on the road' (ES 4, p. 32); 
it appears that Gasso confuses this form with the one in 
-ali-le when he gives the alternative -li-le {= -le) in, for in¬ 
stance, pe kune-li-le ‘if you eat' (correctly kunne-le-le ?), 
pe soge-li-le ‘when you say it’ (correctly soke-le-le ? Gasso, pp. 
66, 99). According to Gasso {p. 99), - le is further not only added 
to verbs, cf. pe mania ape iti teg-ile anpe ukoe ‘since you 
want money, I shall give you' (lit. ‘if it is so’, itti teki-le). 
There is no reason to doubt the correctness of this construc¬ 
tion. Probably some of the examples of the type pela rnania- 
le ‘all like silver' ( CES 10, p. 629) are to be understood in 

1 Gass6 puts -le at the end of the principal as well as of the conditional 
clause; of this construction I have seen no example in our notes. 
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this way: ‘(as) if (of) silver’, etc. (cf. pp. 62, no). The 
negative form (‘if not, unless’) is suli-le (to be distinguished 
from sulile, sulil ‘perhaps’, see p. 184), e. g., oyoko suit anmala 
pe-ipku-suli-le ‘we shall not show you unless we (can) marry 
you’. 

Several adverbs and postpositions end in -le (see pp. 184, 
189, footnote 3). We do not know whether this suffix has 
anything to do with the conjunction - le . Thus kwena-le 
kwena-le means ‘one each' (Spanish ttno por ttno), tiwal 
opakka-le means ‘on the other side of the river’ (here the 
form opakkale is identical with the past participle of opakke 
‘cross’, but it remains uncertain whether it should be inter¬ 
preted as ‘the river crossed’ or ‘if you cross the river’); for 
teki-le ‘if it is so, in that case’, see the preceding paragraph. 
This -le reminds us of the Kagaba construction laku isunge-le 
za “man isst (den Weis) ohne Salz, eigentlich: kein Salz 
habend”, Preuss, p. 383). 

- te. — Bike -le , -te is doubtless an imperative particle, as 
in tai-te na ‘come then’ (Spanish venga pues)\ cf. Berengueras, 
p. 49: masmala, tage-de ‘muchacho (sic), veil’. It is also an 
interrogative particle, cf. Berengueras, p. 40: pede maskunn- 
bie-te ? ‘do you want to eat?’ kabi kopsa-t ? ‘did he take coffee?’ 
In our texts there are examples of -te (-de) used as a 
conjunction, but unfortunately it has not been commented 
in the notes. See further under ate (p. 198). 

-na. — This is an exhortative particle, for instance, in 
tai-te-na ‘come then’ (see the prec. paragraph), kaiya maa 
sike-na ‘sit down with your mouth open’, pe takkc-na , pe-sa 
kakan pi ‘look, your excrements are all leaves’. Bike -te 
it expresses (indirect) interrogation, e. g. y pitti iptulekan an- 
oyartak-kwichi-na ‘which of the animals (it is that) deceives 
me’; an alternative construction is an-oyartak-kwis-tina (cf. 
-tina). It further expresses a wish that is not likely to be 
fulfilled, e. g ., itti an-wiskusa-na ‘if I had known this’ 
(perhaps conditional here); it is common in combinations 
with other words expressing a wish, especially ye-rpa-na 
‘wish that’ (cf. yerpa ‘it is good’, ye adverb, see p. 179), e. g. f 
pe-nue-ku^at-nae-na yerpana ‘I wish you fare well’ (Spanish 
quisiera que vayas bien ), an pe-ki kek-purke moka-na ye(e)rpana 
13 
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‘I wish I also, like you, could stay without dying', an-sue-na 
ka-tina ‘I wish I (could) take it’, ‘I wish I had it'; in kep-na 
eka sokkarmala ‘then saying to him' it appears to be merely 
emphatic. So also in anii-na ‘I, as for me', peti-na ‘(as for) 
you’ {see p. 105); cf. also - tina , below. As a conditional 
conjunction, -na does not occur in the notes, but there are 
examples in the published texts, of which we might quote 
the following: uegi uruedulegan pesaesuli soge-na , uegi pe 
Papa Olodiualadi takkenae ipisogeualinaye ‘if the illnesses 
had not made you as you are now, you could not in this 
way see God’s river' (CES 10, pp. 451, 475). If the interpre¬ 
tation is correct, soke-na thus expresses an unreal condition, 
while soke-le (see p. 197) expresses a real condition. 

-ti. — This appears to be a conjunction (‘when’) in San 
Bias ki ku-ti ‘when I was at San Bias’ (notice that the regular 
active participle would sound kue-ti). There are, however, 
not many examples of this use of -ti. Usually -ti is merely 
emphasizing, as in tekine nikkusmala tulemal so, mikur-ti 
surkusa ‘and the people got fire, (but) the lord tiger on his 
part got none’, emi-ti ‘now, today’ (= emi), etc. It may 
often be difficult to distinguish this -ti from the participial 
suffix (see p. 170), but these are not necessarily identical 
elements from the outset. The emphatic -ti is used in the 
same way in Kagaba as in Cuna, e. g., hdrlula-t$i “in bezug 
auf die Steine”, munzi-tsi “im Hinblick auf die Frauen” 
(Preuss, p. 358). 

-tina. — This is evidently a combination of -ti and -na. 
It performs approximately the same functions as either of 
these, but is more common in certain special senses. Thus 
it is emphasizing, as in e-nana asual kwenni-suli, patio emal- 
tina asual nikkappi ‘their mother had no nose, but they on 
their part had a nose’, tekine amal-tina so snrmalana ‘and 
they on their part had no fire’; it is interrogative, as in enial- 
tina? ‘and the others?’ (Spanish c y los otros? CES 10, 
p . 663; it could of course also mean ‘as for the others, the 
others on their part’); cf. further the interrogative sense, 
under -na. From this function we may easily derive the 
use of -tina in indirect interrogation, as in kep e-puna 
palamiali sunna pitti iptulekan an-oyartakkwis-tina ‘then his 
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sister began to investigate which of the animals were cheating 
her' (literally 'are cheating me'; in Cuna there is hardly any 
distinction made between direct and indirect speech). Further 
tina expresses a wish, as in an-sue-na-ka-tina 'if I had it’ 
(see p. 194). It is finally used as a conditional conjunction; 
usually - tina is preceded by -r- (from - le- 'if?) or by -n- 
(from -na- 'if?), e. g. t an-nae-r-tina ‘if I go’, an-kunne-r-tina 
'if I eat’, kucha-r-tina ‘if he has eaten’, L. tanikki-r-tina 
anmal kapekopnamaloe ‘if I,. comes, we are going to have 
coffee’, an-arpae-n-tina 'if I worked' (Spanish si yo trabajase ; 
it probably expresses an unreal condition). It appears from 
the examples that -tina is rather indefinite itself and that 
the precise meaning is expressed by the accessory elements 
(i katkua , -le-, -na-). 

-tipe. — This suffix is evidently another derivation of -ti. 
I have two examples of it with an approximate translation, 
namely Ipelele amiali ipi tale se nanakwis-tipe ‘Ibelele 
investigating what living being went about’ (or perhaps 
'by (se; cf. p. 147) what living being there was going about’), 
e-pnna kek-palamie ipi kala tek kumai-tipe ‘his sister can 
(could) not find out why it comes (came) to be so’, but in 
the texts there are other examples not so easily analyzed. 
It is clear from the examples quoted that -tipe, like -tina, 
expresses an indirect question, and by analogy with the 
other cases we may conclude that this is not the only possible 
function. For the final element (-pe) we may refer to 
examples given by Gasso (p. no): kue pe ‘se tu hecho’, kuoe 
pe 'serds tu hecho’, where it expresses the imperative. 1 If 
this is correct, we discover a close analogy between the 
conjunctions -ti-na and -ti-pe, in formation as well as in 
usage. 

The conjunctions with which w r e have dealt up to now 
show certain common traits. They are usually imperative 
or interrogative suffixes (or both) in their origin, evolving 
into either conditional conjunctions or emphasizing particles 
of the type 'as for’, ‘for his part’, etc. We need not suppose 
that these apparently very different meanings appear so 

1 Gasso is probably wrong in supposing (p. 67) that pe is the pronoun 
‘you'. 
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clearly differentiated to the Indians as they do to us; the 
divisions we have made are thus rather for the sake of 
convenience. Although we may find a common nucleus in 
the various significations of these particles, it is not easily 
expressed in concrete terms. It follows from this that the 
translation of phrases containing these conjunctions into 
English or Spanish is not without difficulty. 

(b) Original postpositions 

-kine (-ki). — Tike English ‘at, in, on’ with the gerund, 
Cuna -kine (or -ki) expresses the temporal conjunction 
‘when’. It usually has to be added to a nominal form of 
the verb, e. g., sae natappi-kine ai an-apinkusa ‘yesterday 
as I walked, I met a friend’, but this is not necessary, as 
in nanasa kine ‘when they had lived (for some years)’ (ES 
4, p. 21); notice also so nuetakke ka kam-mai kua kine ‘to 
guard the fire well while he slept’ (or ‘while he used to 
sleep’? see p. 163). Cf. -kua, below. 

- ulale , -pinale. — These express cause, e. g., kopisa ulale 
‘for having drunk’ or ‘because he had drunk’, an pie ku- 
pinale ‘because I want to’ (see Gasso, pp . 95, 99); ku- is 
probably the auxiliary (see p. 155). 

(c) Original verbal forms 

-kua (syns. -ku) — Formally this may be considered as a 
gerund in -a (cf. p. 173) of the verb kua- ‘come’ (see 
p. 156), so that -kua literally means ‘when it comes to’, 
‘when it happens to’. This element is added to all kinds of 
verbal forms, usually with syncopation of the preceding 
vowel, e. g., (present) ina kop-kua ‘when they drink chicha’, 
tak-kua ‘when they see’ (Ethnol. Studies 4, p. 32), (preterit) 
tulup kinnilesa tu-s-kua ‘the lobster turned red when we 
boiled it’, achu kannar nek-ivisku-s-kua ‘when the dog 
regained consciousness’, attaina-kua ‘when he looked’ (attaina 
= attakke-na ? see p. 143), 1 (future) takenao-kua ‘when he will 
see’ (CES 10, p. 590), (participle) mikur kapit (prob. kapet) 
takke-t kua ‘when he saw the tiger asleep’, (gerund) takka-l 

1 The form is given in the notes as follows: atainakua ‘cuando mirando’, 
atainakusa ‘cuando miraba’. 
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kua ‘when they saw it’, pe-takka-l kua ‘when I saw you’, 
cf. Berengueras (p. 57): taisa-gu ‘habiendo visto’, kuiskus-gu 
‘habiendo levantado’. The verbal origin of - kua is perhaps 
perceived in Kagaba, for instance, in neiala ma-kud “wenndu 
(jagen) gehen wirst, so” (.Kagaba Verb , p. 373); here - kua 
appears to be preceded by a personal prefix, as if we should 
say in Cuna makkali pe-kua ‘you coming to hunt’, i. e. t ‘if 
it happens that you go hunting’. Beside kua , we find kua 
kine , e. g. t so nuetakke ka kammai kua kine ‘to watch the 
fire while he slept’. 

-sua. — I have only one example of this suffix, namely 
kani-sua 'if he had’ (Spanish si tenia). It may be a con¬ 
junction analogous to -kua, and derived from the verb stem 
sua- ‘take’ (= ‘taking’, ‘if you take’). 

- kuale , -kiale. — The former is identical with the homopho- 
nous postposition (see p. 189); it is consequently analogous 
to -kine (see p. 196) and means ‘when’, e. g., nagibe irua - 
guale-ye ‘defending the defunct’, ‘when (as) they defend . . 
(CES 10, p. 469), amia-kual ‘fetching’ (ES 6, p. 93). The 
other form, - kiale , is formed as if from a verb stem *ki(a)- 
(cf. pp. 67, 68) and might mean ‘resembling’, e. g. f abe-kiale 
‘like blood’, ‘as if it were blood’ (CES 10, p. 636); here it 
should perhaps be considered as a postposition. 

ituale. — Cf. the postposition ituale (p. 189). It figures 
as a conjunction in sappur-pa nae-kala ituale ‘before going 
to the woods’; -kala expresses intention (‘in order to’). 

mekeche. — Cf. page 190. As a conjunction it is construed 
as follows: usu pinnasuli sarsosa nek'wichul mekeche ‘the 
machango beat hard until he (the dog) lost consciousness’; 
it is less probable that mekeche expresses the idea of ‘lying 
unconscious’ (from meka- ‘lie down’). 

sokele, sokkua. — The verb soka- ‘to say’ plays an impor¬ 
tant part in Cuna expressing verbal modification. On page 
176 we saw that the gerund of this verb (sokkali) expresses 
a wish or intention. Soke-le literally means ‘say that’ (cf. p. 
192) and is used as a conditional conjunction ‘if’, e. g. t 
tulaleleibegua solapali ualepungua ibekude sogele ‘if you have 
married (lived with) the medicineman’s wife after his death’ 
(CES 10, p. 478), literally ‘say, suppose that you have 
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Sokkua (from soka- and - kua , i. e., 'when you say’; cf. p. 
196) is used similarly, but has rather a causal meaning, e. g. t 
tiwiyoet pukkitar sokkua ‘since it rained much’, omekan 
paitti nikkasul sokkua 'since there were no other women’. 
For a third form of soka- t viz., soke-na, see page 194. 

kati , katkua. — Gasso deals with the form kali {p. 127), 
which he calls "por decirlo asi, verbo subjuntivo,” illustrat¬ 
ing its use by the sentence 'if he comes, I go’ (si viene , me 
voy), which is put into Cuna in the following (hardly satis¬ 
factory) way: a setoge a nae kati. Berengueras (voc.) gives 
kati in the sense of asi es, cierto , es digno. The word occurs 
in our texts, but is translated in the phrase kat-kua only 
(which I take as a combination of kati and kua ‘when’). 
It is a temporal conjunction (= ‘when’), e. g. t tiwiet mosale 
pe ittiki potina kat-kua ‘when the rain has come (and) you 
cry like that’. 1 If we should venture to analyze kati , we 
might perhaps assume a form of the verbal stem ka - (see p. 
162), perhaps with the conjunction -ti (see p. 194), so that 
the whole would mean ‘if there is’, and kat-kua ‘when being’. 
But a larger number of examples would be required. 

(d) Original adverbs 

ate. — This conjunction introduces a causal proposition 
like the English ‘because’, e. g. t pat mos suli (mochuli) ate 
pel otinnosatte 'but he did not find any (water), because he 
(the other) had dried it out all’, ate ipyamal achucha-te 'be¬ 
cause his eyes were blind’. In these examples it is inter¬ 
esting to notice the complementary use of the conjunction 
-te at the end of the subordinate clause (cf. p. 193). 
This leads us to think that ate in reality means 'why?' ('he 
did not find any water, why? (because) it was all dried out,’ 
etc.). I find two more examples of ate in our notes, but 
they are hardly elucidating: itti naoe ate takoe ‘that one will 
go because he will come’(?), and tanisuli ate takoe 'he does 
not come because he (another) will come'. 

1 The whole complex ittiki potina katkua is translated by Spanish '(si) 
asi llorcs todo el tiempo’, but it is not clear to what part todo el tiempo 
refers or whether it corresponds to anything at all in the Cuna text (cf. 

p- ij-t). 
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al, at (from ale?). — This conjunction means the same as 
ate, e. g., al kai mas nuekwati takke-t ekala 'for cane sugar 
pleased him well’, al e-kammu tinnakwa-t Tor his throat 
was dry’. If we remember that Cuna has two enclitic con¬ 
junctions, -le and -te (see p. 192), it seems but a short step 
to assume that al is the syncopated form of a-le. The -1 in 
the predicate (especially in takke-t , where it could hardly be 
otherwise explained) appears to be the syncopated form of 
-te, used as after ate (see the preceding paragraph). 

atina. — This seems to mean ‘namely’, e. g., pait sorpali 
opinnisa atina kenu ‘after the other (she) created (something), 
namely the tick’. The important thing to notice here is 
the composition of this conjunction; it apparently contains 
the same pronominal a- as ate and al , while -tina is another 
of the elementary conjunctions (see p. 194); the meaning 
would be ‘as for that’. 

(e) Original connective: ka 
At an early stage in my study of the Cuna texts, I felt 
convinced that this connective particle existed in the lan¬ 
guage. I do not know whether this fact can be definitely 
proved or not. We shall therefore begin with some general 
statements about this connective, finally to decide whether 
these may apply to Cuna also. It is a remarkable fact that 
most Amerindian languages use a particle of this, or a similar, 
form, either as a co-ordinate or a subordinate conjunction, 
or as both. As we are naturally most concerned with the 
languages related to Cuna, we shall start by quoting the 
following passage by Lehmann in his Rama-Vokabular (p. 15): 
“Der Konditionalis wird, ahnlich wie im Misquito, durch 
nachgesetzes -ka “wenn, bis” gebildet,” exemplified by 
nttnilc alpatdhi-ka “Zeit wenn die Sonne fallt, wo die Sonne 
untergeht = Westen”, md dr sik-iU-kd “wenn du nicht 
kommen wirst” (Lehmann’s term ‘conditional’ must not, 
as is seen, be taken in its ordinary grammatical sense). Let 
us now proceed to Miskito (Walter Lehmann I, p. 485), 
where the statement made above is positively confirmed: 
“kaka oder kan, kata , ka “wenn, im Falle dass” (nachgesetzt),” 
with the example (ibid., p. 490) uitiii-bal-ka “w r enn er kommt” 
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(the construction is perfectly analogous to the one in the 
last example from Rama). 

Both examples from Rama are instructive (provided that 
the particle is historically the same in both, as I think they 
reasonably are), but the latter is more typical of the common 
Amerindian construction. Cf. the following example from 
Quechua: huaukeyqui cunan . . . hamujtin-ka , . . . ninqui ‘if 
your brother comes (tonight), tell him' (see Middendorf's 
Worterbuch, s. v . ka); perfect agreement is found between 
Quechua, Rama and Miskito as to meaning and construction, 
ka being always placed at the very end of the subordinate 
clause. We shall now consider Kagaba, the nearest relation 
to Cuna. Here we find two particles, ka and kai (of which 
the latter shows the common alternative form in -i; cf. p. 
85). The former of these is used much as the Rama ka in 
the first example (see p. 199), e. g., siza nuva tei-ka “ein Pfeil, 
der Vogel schiesst”, muli duekuei kaba-ka “eine Hangematte 
die Manner schlafen” (d. h. “zum schlafen fur die Manner”) 
(i. e. f ka expresses a general relative). The latter form, kai , 
may be used as a subordinating conjunction, e. g., tua-kai 
“nachdem er das gesehen hatte”, aki tungud-kai “als er das 
gesehen hatte” (see Preuss, pp. 150, 151, 380, Kagaba Verb , 
p. 368). 

A comparative study of the Amerindian ka lets us conclude 
that this particle was not originally used as an enclitic in 
the subordinate clause, but rather as an introductory word 
in the primary clause, in cases where the latter is placed 
after the former. Historically, the Quechua example should 
be analyzed thus: huaukeyqui hamujtin, ka ninqui 'if your 
brother comes (hamu-jti-n, which itself is a subordinate verb 
form), then (ka) tell him', etc. The problem therefore is 
to answer the question: does Cuna possess a particle ka 
introducing a main clause which follows a subordinate 
clause? 

I think there are some examples of this and shall quote 
the following ones: nek mos-kua , ka sokkalmala sunna 'when 
they came home, (then) they began to say', tekine mikur 
takali (better: takkali) yarmorro naka sasunpi, ka soke 'and 
the jaguar seeing (that) the tortoise's paw (was) all dirt(y), 
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says’, abalmali nega sega . . . ka soisa ‘running home ... he 
said' ( ES 4, p. 20); notice in the last two examples that the 
subordinate clause contains a verba form (in -ali) analogous 
to the Quechua from in -jtin (-ptin). Often, however, ka 
introduces a co-ordinate clause and may be translated by 
‘and’; of this we gave an example on page 191. In the same 
place we mentioned that tekine often precedes; this construc¬ 
tion still confirms that ka is used as an introductory particle, 
connecting two clauses. 

The three first examples of the preceding paragraph 
would seem to be sufficient proof of a construction in Cuna 
analogous to the one we have seen in Quechua. But there 
are certain objections to this conclusion. Strangely, in every 
single case the verbs soka- ‘say’ or ukka- ‘give’ occur, and 
wherever we find an interlinear translation, ka is rendered 
by Spanish a (‘to’). Of course, ka sotsa , etc., is syntactically 
incomplete; w r e may be rather sure that the use of this con¬ 
struction for e-ka soisa ‘said to him’ is a syntactical monstros¬ 
ity. A postposition must lean on a preceding word or a 
pronominal e - or a- (see p. 97), and we therefore must 
assume a very peculiar corruption of the text in order to 
make ka mean ‘to’. Furthermore there are a couple of 
examples where this translation seems logically impossible, 
namely teekine ome ka sokkali, an pe-nana ‘and the woman 
said (saying), “I am your mother”’ and tekine kilu e-siskwa 
ka uksa akwaser-ka ‘and the master gaye his daughter to the 
spider’. In the first example ome ka would naturally suggest 
‘to the woman’ (which is not the meaning), and if any other 
interpretation were possible, the construction would be 
ambiguous. In the other example the same might be said 
with regard to e-sisku'a, and it may further be objected that 
ka ‘to’ is regularly put after akwaser , whence the construc¬ 
tion would be tautological. The only possible explanation 
would be that ka is a kind of verbal prefix with a dative 
function, of which I find no parallel in the Amerindian 
languages, nor any other sure trace in Cuna. In any case 
it appears preferable from every point of view to translate 
ka by ‘then’, thus, e arkana siksamala itualet tekine ka soi - 
mala sunna ‘they cut her front extremities and then began 
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to say’, nek mos-kua ka sokkalmala sunna ‘when they arrived 
home, then they began to say’, etc. 

With this deduction from general facts in the other Amer¬ 
indian languages we must leave this problem in the hope that 
it might be solved more satisfactorily through a deeper 
direct insight into the Cuna language. 

D. Interjections 

Of special interest is na, naa (see p. 137). Gasso (p . 21) 
gives this word as a true interjection (=Spanish jhombre!) 
and in another place (p. 19) as a vocative particle (= Spanish 
/Oh! cf. Berengueras, p. 11). Another interjection is etto, 
translated by Spanish / bueno! (‘good'), si, estoy de acuerdo 
(‘yes, I agree’). Finally we have eye ‘yes’, e. g. f achu eye 
soke 'the dog says, Yes’. De Puydt (p. 103) gives the form 
de (with nasal vowels), which recalls the common Amerindian 
HhH ‘yes’, but evidently this is not our Cuna form. In Rama 
we find ayp, ( see Ranta-Vokabular , p. 31). Probably the 
word ‘yes’ may be pronounced in many shades, of which 
the quoted forms give an idea. Other interjections, though 
of great importance for the knowledge of the language, have 
rather a lexicological than grammatical interest. 
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Conclusion. Position And Classification of the 
Cuna Language 

In the preceding grammatical sketch we have given the 
reader an idea of the structure of the Cuna language as well 
as a survey of the chief grammatical formatives and their 
functions. But our representation of the Cuna grammar 
is far from exhaustive, and it would be a mistake to think 
that it answers every question which may arise as to forms 
or meanings. During my study of this language, I have 
become particularly aware of its abundance in forms, words, 
and phrases, of which a great part represents meanings or 
shades of meanings that escape us altogether. If we then 
consider that our material constitutes but a small percentage 
of the extant (oral) literature of the language, we must 
grow conscious of the limitation of our knowledge. It is 
bound to surprise the ordinary reader, who may be inclined 
to think that a language spoken by some twenty thou¬ 
sand people (see CES io, p. 14) cannot possibly comprise a 
larger amount of words and phrases than might conveniently 
fill a small volume of a couple of hundred pages, to learn 
that the Cuna language is probably as rich in expressions 
and grammatical forms as any spoken language. It may be 
surprising to the ethnologist to find that the wealth of a 
language of such relatively small importance is quite out of 
proportion to the number of ethnical characteristics within 
the same area. In other words, language is less a product 
of a nation's general civilization than of its history and 
individual thinking. There is hardly a phrase in a spoken 
language, however unimportant, that may be fully under¬ 
stood by those who are not acquainted with the circum¬ 
stances in which it was first created or have heard nothing 
of those who first used it. We must, in fact, be reconciled to 
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the idea that no one really knows a language unless he uses 
it daily and has daily intercourse with others who know it. 

With these somewhat discouraging preliminary remarks in 
mind, we may better appreciate the importance of historical 
and comparative grammar. In this sense, grammar is not 
concerned wdth enumeration but with discussion of a selected 
sizable number of representative facts. We may learn some¬ 
thing of the nature of the language without learning the 
language, which would have taken a lifetime. We may 
catch a view of its relation to the languages spoken by 
kindred tribes or to the larger unit of Amerindian languages 
or ultimately to those of the world (including our own). 
We may even conjecture facts concerning the earlier relations 
of these peoples. The end of comparative grammar is to 
search into the why and the wherefore of the grammatical 
forms, to elucidate their signification not only by stray 
examples but also by considering facts in the related 
languages. Let us take the Cuna example on page 256: talup 
kinnilesa tuskua , translated by ‘the lobster turned red when 
we boiled it'. The grammatical terminology is of little use, 
for the three words in reality imply much more than we may 
gather from statements made in a merely descriptive gram¬ 
mar. From comparison with other languages we may 
conclude: (1) that time is not an essential factor in the 
various Cuna tenses (see pp. 128, 129), (2) that the forma¬ 
tive -sa is probably connected with the idea of completion 
(see p. 139), and (3) that the form without a pronominal pre¬ 
fix expresses a general or inclusive subject (see p. 123). Thus 
while the descriptive grammar teaches us about preterits and 
subordinate conjunctions, the study of comparative grammar 
moreover makes it clear that we have an expression involving 
complete verbal actions and a general or inclusive subject 
(as in ‘the lobster turns red when it is boiled'). 

The comparative grammar of any language cannot be 
written with a scarcity of linguistic material. A widened 
knowledge of the Cuna language may bring with it rare 
synonyms which may recur in the related languages. My 
impression is that comparison with any related language of 
which we have insufficient descriptions is without value, and 
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the better we know the languages to be compared the more 
they appear to have in common. For comparison with Cuna, 
I do not think it worth while at the present time to consider 
any other language than Kagaba, Bribri, and Rama, of 
which satisfactory descriptions have been made (see the 
Bibliography). As for Chibcha, we must necessarily consider 
the grammatical work edited by Uricoechea, in consequence 
of the important role this language has played in these parts 
of America. But we must realize at the same time that our 
knowledge of this ancient language is quite insufficient, both 
on account of the scarcity of texts and for want of knowledge 
of its various dialects. This circumstance is particularly 
unfortunate, as Cuna, Kagaba, Bribri, etc., have all been 
included in the so-called Chibcha group (see below). To 
ascertain the veracity of this theory it would be necessary 
to be far better informed of the pronunciation, grammar, 
vocabulary, and dialects of this language than we are. It is 
always an easy thing to point out similarities wherever we 
find them in two languages, but it is most hazardous to 
assert non-relation in consequence of a failure to find them. 
And the less we know of the language with which the com¬ 
parison is to be made, the vaguer the results. 

The comparative study of the so-called Chibcha languages 
has especially been advanced by Rivet, who made extensive 
comparisons of the grammar and vocabulary of some of the 
languages of Central America and northwestern South 
America in his article La langue tunebo (JSAP 16; 1924). 1 
His classification of the languages called Tsibtsa may be 
found in Les langues dit monde (Paris, 1924), on pages 680- 
684, and to this we shall refer in the following paragraphs. 
In his list we find Cuna (Kuna) arranged as a special sub¬ 
group, without any close relations (p. 681). When we set 
before us the task of defining the position of the Cuna 
language, we cannot, according to the above principle, 
consider every language of which there are published records, 
as most of these give quite unsatisfactory pictures of the 
languages in question. From what I can find, there is only 

1 See also Uhle, in International Congress of Americanists, Berlin, 1888, 
pp. 466-489. 
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one language that is unmistakably akin to Cuna, namely 
Kagaba. Yet we could hardly speak of close relationship 
in the ordinary sense. It appears quite unlikely that a Cuna 
Indian would understand the language of the Kagaba, and 
the casual observer would find few traces of similarity 
between the latter and Cuna. Yet there are many nominal 
and verbal stems common to both, the possessive and 
personal prefixes are clearly related, and many other prefixes 
and grammatical formatives are the same. Occasionally 
inflected forms become identical (or almost so) in Cuna and 
Kagaba, and I think that it would be possible to transliterate 
a short sentence in Kagaba into (unidiomatic) Cuna and vice 
versa. The similarities in grammar between Cuna and 
Kagaba have been pointed out constantly in the preceding 
grammatical sketch, and need not be repeated here. 

The relationship with Bribri (of the Talamanca group, Costa 
Rica) and Rama (in southeastern Nicaragua), although 
doubtless a fact, is decidedly more distant. It is difficult to 
say whether the one or the other is more akin to Cuna. As 
we have seen in various parts of the grammatical sketch 
(cf., for instance, pp. 96, 128), the Chibcha of Colombia has 
but few grammatical forms in common with Cuna, and the 
same holds for all the remaining members of the so-called 
Chibcha group, which I have been able to examine. Consid¬ 
ering these facts, I should like to suggest the following 
preliminary amendment to Rivet's classification (see the 
preceding paragraph, in the place cited): (1) Kagaba should 
be separated from the Colombia Chibcha group, with which 
it has not more to do than Cuna, whereas Cuna and Kagaba 
might easily be classified as a sub-group of their own; (2) 
Cuna should not be reckoned as a sub-group of Talamanca, 
and both ought with still more right to be separated from 
Barbacoa; the latter group (in so far as it constitutes a group 
at all) is entirely different from all languages we have 
enumerated hitherto, and might be considered as an inde¬ 
pendent group quite as w r ell as the neighboring Choco 
dialects: the same is probably true of Paez also, which has 
been classed as a Chibcha language; (3) it should be stressed 
that Colombia Chibcha is a group apart, which agrees with the 
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mentioned languages (except Barbacoa and Paez) in vocabu¬ 
lary but not to any considerable extent in grammar; as a cor¬ 
ollary to this we may add that the Tunebo languages (Sfnsiga, 
etc.) are not to be considered as a link between Chibcha 
and Kagaba (as suggested by Rivet); from what we know of 
the Sinsiga grammar, it shows a rather independent aspect. 

The relation to Colombia Chibcha remains the nucleus of 
the problem. It is unquestionable from the strong analogies 
which exist between this language and Kagaba, Cuna, Bribri, 
and Rama, etc., that a mighty influence was at one time 
exercised by the former on the latter. And this is hardly 
surprising. As we know, the Chibehas were the bearers of a 
civilization surpassed only by that of the Peruvians and 
Mexicans; its impression on the neighboring tribes is there¬ 
fore analogous to the influence exerted by the Quechuas and 
Nahuas on surrounding nations. It is well known that a 
large percentage of the Aymara vocabularly is purely Que- 
chua, while the grammar differs considerably. These two 
languages are therefore usually classed as independent units. 
The Quechua numerals are more or less used in still more 
distant languages in the north and south of the former Inca 
empire. We may, without risking to make a serious mistake, 
compare this state of things with facts found in northwestern 
South America and adjacent parts of Central America. 

The number of Chibcha agreements in the languages with 
which we are dealing is considerable. The following com¬ 
parative table will give an idea both of the extension and 
closeness of the analogies: 


Pre-Chibcha 

form 

Chibcha 

(Muysca) 

1 

l Bribri 

Rama 

Kagaba 

1 

Cuna 

*k 9 *ka(y) x 
‘mouth’ 

quyhyca 

! 

kaka 

1 

i kaka(i) 

1 

kakka 

*lcdla(y) 
‘bone, leg’ 

j quyne 

1 

f' i-lcat 
‘foot' 

kala, -e 

kala 

*u’ka 

‘hide, skin’ 

1 hum 

t 

%kun 

nk 

■ 

| ukka 


1 For the signification of the apostrophe, see p. 45. 
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Pre-Chibcha 

form 

Chibcha 

(Muysca) 

Bribri 

Rama Kagaba 

Cuna 

*<?p- 

yba 

ap?, 

abi 

ape , 

‘blood’ 


apa-li 


apalisa 

*3'pa(kana) 

yba(quyn) 

- apa - 

dp 

apa-kan 

‘body’ 




| 

*i b- 

quy- 


kd kai 

ka(a) | 

‘leaf, grass’ 





*ak-, 

hyca 

ak y 

hagi, 

akhva 

*y~k(w)a 


akub 

ha kai 

I 

‘stone’ 




1 

*p‘a- (?) 

fa-gua 

bce-kuo 


i-pa, i-pe 

‘luminary’ 

star’, 

star’ 


‘day’, ; 


/« 



i-pe-Iele 


‘today’ 



‘sun’ 

*p‘wn-(?) 

fu-cha 

bn-si 

mun-zi 

puna | 

‘woman. 





girl’ 




; 

j *c,m- (?)* 

zy-squy 

tsfl-kd 

san-kala 

saila 

| ‘hair, head’ 




j 

*k;>p- 

quybysuca 

kape 

kaba- 

kapa- \ 

‘close eyes, 


1 


\ i 

1 

sleep ’ 2 


1 


t 

*Jb- 

b-quy-scua 

i-ka- 

i-kni keihi \ 

kaa- 


‘do, make’ 

‘pull’ 

‘grasp’ ‘solve’ 

‘hold’ 

‘take’ | 




e-kaa - 

l 




‘open’ J 

*la- 

i-na-scua 


neihi, 

naa- 

go’ 



-leihi 

(-laa-) ' 

*yaw- 

yo-scua 

cc-iok 

yau-ka 

yo-ka- 1 

‘put down’ 

‘press’ 

‘sit down 

‘have, be’ 

‘put’ 1 

*ca-(y) 

za 


sei 

sae j 

‘night’ j 

‘night’ 


‘night’ 

‘yesterday’ 

*paw- 

bo-za 

bb-k 

mau-za 

po- i 

‘two’ 



I 

, 


1 Pronounce tsan cf. Nahuatl tzon-tli ‘hair of the head’, Quechua 
sun-ca ‘hair’(?). Cuna saila is from *sakla, *sak-kala, *san-kala (see p. 46); 
-kala is prob. 'bone, member' (as a termination it is common in names of 
bodily parts). 

2 For other relations to this word, see p. 27. 
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In the above list, which might have been extended, such 
entries only have been made as are warranted by a pho- 
netical correlation, whence also the supposed underlying 
pre-Chibcha form has been given in the first column. We 
see that all kinds of words are represented, and we further 
notice that the actual Myusca form is not the basis of the 
forms in the other languages; we must therefore suppose that 
these words have spread at an early period. 

In a case where the influence has been so thoroughgoing 
we cannot reckon with loanwords. Nevertheless, we may 
assume a superimposition of new word material, on lines not 
essentially different from those found in Aymara (see p. 207). 
In the latter case, not only nominal and verbal stems of the 
Quechua language have become naturalized in Aymara, 
but also numerals and even certain particles (adverbs, etc.). 
The same has happened in the languages with which we 
are dealing: nouns, verbs, and numerals are chiefly represented 
and among the latter the Chibcha word ficna ‘how many?' 
may have gained ground (see p. 108). The important thing 
is that hardly any grammatical forms are represented. 

Once established as a linguistic group, the Chibcha lan¬ 
guages have gradually received new members and the com¬ 
parisons made between the separate languages have been 
extended, from comprising the vocabulary only, to include 
grammatical forms as well. But here, as well as during the 
earlier attempts within the limits of the vocabulary, no 
strict phonetical principles have been adopted. We may 
illustrate this method by a stray quotation from Lehmann, 
in the chapter where he deals with the general character¬ 
istics of the Chibcha languages: “Das Fragepronomen yia 
“wer”, yi “was” (viz., in Kagaba) entspricht dem Chibcha 
xie," etc. (see Walter Lehmann I, p. 61). It is now to be 
observed that yia, etc., is the way in which Lehmann prefers 
to write forms which Preuss (p. 362) plainly represents by 
hia, hi, in which, besides, h is probably not an independent 
part of the word (cf. p. 29), and further that Chibcha xie 
in all probability has the older sound of Spanish # (/. e., 5 ; 
cf. the current Nahua orthography), so that the similarity 
between these forms is in reality merely graphical. If the 
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Kagaba hi has Chibcha analogies (see p. 108), the latter are 
not restricted to these languages. The same holds good for 
the typical Chibcha noun final - kwa (see pp. 54), which 
is one of the few formatives found in all these languages, 
for this suffix may be part and parcel of an earlier stratum 
of grammatical formatives (see below). 

The grammar of Cuna and Kagaba, and to some extent 
also of Bribri and Rama (although the latter seem to show 
slightly more of Chibcha traits), is characterized by a great 
number of forms, not retraceable to the Colombia Chibcha. 
A number of these show Arawak affinities, and some appear 
in Nahuatl and Maya, while a few may be classed as common 
Amerindian forms. Among those of the former category 
we may point out the following: (1) the use of prefix vowels 
(see pp. 115 sqq.; these are on the whole better preserved 
in Kagaba than in Cuna, less in Bribri and Rama), (2) the 
possessive and personal prefixes in -n- and p- (see pp. 96, 
128), (3) verb finals varying according to tense or aspect 
(see pp. 140, 141), (4) verbal formatives in -ka-, -wa-, 
and -la-, etc. (see p. 131, and below), (5) participles and 
gerunds in -ti, -It (see p. 170, and below). 

The verbal formative -wa- marks the future in Goajiro 
(e. g., ayata-hue-shi T shall work*, prob. from *-a-wa-i-; see 
Celedon, p. 35), while in Arawak proper it is the sign of the 
passive (e. g., h-ikit-wa-li 'abstain (from)', cf. ikita 'keep', 
d-imigod-wa-te T am sent’, cf. imigoda 'send'; see de Goeje, 
p. 122, etc.). There are formatives in -ra-, -re - 1 in Goajiro 
as well as in Arawak, but owing to de Goeje’s extraordinary 
method of arranging and explaining the various formatives 
in the latter language, it is always extremely difficult to get 
at their grammatical function. Nevertheless, I think Araw r ak 
-re- may have a passive sense in tomoroa aboredo re ki wa fa 
'but we must be cast (upon a certain island)' (cf. aboredi- 
‘cast away’), a-circtimcize (sic) do re ki na fa ie '(that it was 
needful) to circumcise them’ (prob. ‘that they be circum¬ 
cised’), ho-makwa hui miteci, kudici k-onnaka-re-n bajia 'all 
ye that labor (mite-) and are heavy (kudi-) laden (k-onnaka- 

1 The distinction between l and r in these languages is a problem. In 
Goajiro there appears to be no /-sound (cf. Celedon, p. 5). 
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re-)\ where I should rather take konnakare- in the sense of 
a passive participle (see de Goeje, p. 137); cf. the Cuna and 
Kagaba forms in - le-ka , -le-ku (see p. 147). In Goajiro (e. g., 
taka-ra-ta- 'open', koto-ra- 'swallow'; cf. Arawak a-koto- 
'eat'; see Celedon p. 32, and voc.), I am uncertain of the 
function. 

The Arawak form in -ci (from -ti, see p. 170) may serve 
as gerund (e. g. t kenbena Jesus abolli-ci adeka goba loko 'and 
as Jesus passed by, He saw a man'; see de Goeje, p . 74), 
and in Goajiro the form in -ri (from 4i) serves as active 
participle of masculine nouns (e. g. t atunku-ri 'dormilon', 'the 
one who sleeps (much)', cf. fern, atunku-re; see Celedon, p. 
17). Arawak also has forms in - It (e. g., ho-mairi-kota-li 
'teaching them', orehi orea h-ikitwa-li 'abstain ye from 
fornication'), 1 which according to de Goeje serve as imper¬ 
ative (see de Goeje, p. 136). One of the few Aruba (Caquetfo) 
words preserved is etale 'drink' (see de Goeje, p. 215). This 
evidently consists of a prefix vowel e- t the stem - ta- (cf. 
Arawak a-ti 'drink', d-a-ti fa 'I will drink', n-a-ta-goba 'they 
drank') and the passive suffix - le , thus meaning 'what is 
drunk'; it is interesting that -le is added to the a-form of 
the verb (-ta-) as in Cuna (cf. kopa-le 'drunk'; see p. 170). 

There are even a few concrete word stems common to 
Arawak and Cuna, cf. Arawak kore 'be red, ripe’, Cuna kolo- 
kwa and korro-kwa 'ripe, yellow’ (see p. 56); Arawak a-koto-, 
Cuna kut- 'eat' (see p. 132; Chibcha uses a different verb); 
Arawak siba 'stone', Cuna sip-kana 'white stones’ (CES 10, 
p. 15); Arawak a-deka- t a-deki -, Cuna ( a)-takka- 'see' (see 
p. 146; in Goajiro we find atoja- 'saber', atoje- 'aprender', see 
Celedon, p. 94, equaling *a-t9-ha- t which might indicate 
the existence of a shorter stem in Arawak, 49- , = Cuna ta-). 
The list might certainly be made longer, but notwithstanding 
stray correspondences the Cuna and Arawak vocabularies 
are in the main heterogeneous. There can be no thought 
of ranging Cuna among the Arawak languages in its present 
state, neither is it possible to prove that it ever belonged 
to that group. 

1 Notice that -li is added to the a-form, as in Cuna and Kagaba (5^ p. 
173 )- 
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One thing, however, is clear: Cuna and Kagaba reveal 
traces of a linguistic stratum that also recur in many of 
the Arawak languages. This fact may be explained by 
assuming that previous to the Chibcha influence there 
existed along the coastal areas of the Caribbean Sea a 
linguistic group, to which the languages of the ancient Cuna, 
Kagaba, and perhaps some Arawak tribes belonged. The 
central and leading language of this imaginary group has 
long been extinct, and what remains of its existence is shown 
in those meager traces which survive in Cuna, Kagaba, 
Goajiro, etc. It is possible that even the ancestors of the 
Chibchas spoke a language of this type, but for all we know 
the Chibchas have developed an idiom much differentiated 
from that type, with which it has now very little in common. 

For the sake of curiosity, I shall finally bring up the case 
of an extinct language, which might perhaps give us a 
further idea of the linguistic map of the Caribbean Sea area 
at an early epoch. This is the Timuqua, a language anciently 
spoken in Florida. Of this we have a vocabulary and some 
texts (evidently translations by Francisco Pareja and others), 
which have been published in part by Raoul de la Grasserie 
(Congr. Intern. Amer., y Q session, 1888; pp. 403-437 )* 
This language was apparently current in Florida before the 
arrival of the Creeks and Seminoles, who spoke a language 
of the Choctaw stock. With this the extinct Timuqua has 
nothing in common (apart from an odd word, such as, for 
instance, api ‘salt, dust, ashes’, cf. Choctaw hvpi ‘salt’, v 
being pronounced as English short u). As a matter of fact, 
Timuqua has no clear affinities with any known linguistic 
group and has therefore been reckoned as an independent 
language. 

Before I go further I must stress the fact that we do not 
know more of Timuqua than we do of Chibcha, but rather 
less. No complete grammar has been written, and de la 
Grasserie’s analysis of the texts (cf. above) may not be relied 

1 After having recently consulted Father Pareja’s Arte (ed. of 1886), 
I find that even this work is not elucidating on all points. Although 
I have gathered some fresh details of interest, it appears that much 
vagueness still attaches to our knowledge of this language. 
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upon implicitly. When I therefore venture to dissect and 
examine the material published, it is merely for the purpose 
of extracting general principles in the structure of this 
language and with the strictest reserve against errors 
regarding details. Thus guarded, we may make the following 
observations. 

At the time when Timuqua was in current use in Florida, 
it had for its southern neighbors certain Arawak dialects. 
Thus the Tainos, the Lucayans, and the Siboneys lived 
within a range of a few hundred miles, and the Arawaks had 
actually a small colony on the south coast of Florida itself. 
These were seafaring tribes, and it is hard to believe that 
they should have had no contacts with each other. Actually 
the Timuqua language appears as different from the living 
Arawak dialects as do Cuna or Kagaba; a certain number 
of words do, however, recall corresponding Arawak forms, 
of which we may mention Timuqua iti ‘father’ (cf. Arawak 
tti, ici), Timuqua sa ‘good, beautiful 1 (cf. Arawak sa-ci, sa- 
tu), Timuqua paha ‘house* (Arawak bahu( ?); cf. Spanish 
bohio), Timuqua mani ‘will, want* (Moxo e-muna-co, Baure 
e-mani-co ‘love*), Timuqua mi- ‘go*, mi-so- ‘send* (Arawak 
i-mi-go-da ‘send*; also cf. Cuna par-mt-ta- ‘send*), Timuqua 
tiqi ‘ear* (Arawak a-diki)} Timuqua yo 'near* (Arawak o-io-ci 
‘friend, neighbor*), some of which are traceable in other 
languages also. I may add that certain Timuquanan stems 
are the same as in Maya. 

My purpose is, however, not to make Timuqua an Arawak 
language, but to ascertain whether any of those traits which 
distinguish Cuna and Kagaba from Colombia Chibcha ap¬ 
proaching them to Arawak may recur in a language spoken on 
the opposite coast of the Caribbean Sea. I think that the 
points of agreement revealed, as far as the data that may 
be gathered from the material at hand can be fully relied 
upon, are rather surprising. That Timuqua, like Arawak, 
belongs to that primitive type of language characterized by 
what we call prefix vowels appears on a mere glance at the 

1 Cf. guataca ‘la oreja’ (Zayas y Alfonso’s, Lexicografia antiliana). It 
probably means ‘our ear’; Cuna ua-tukku ‘ear (lobe)’ is thus a different 
word. 
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vocabulary; cf. naqua and o-naqua ‘enough', etc. (many 
words beginning with h- are likely to fall within this category, 
as this letter does not appear to be sounded; cf. hibua and 
ibua ‘rain'). The words usually have a vocalic termination. 

The grammar of Timuqua may be gathered from Father 
Pareja's Arte (cf. above). As in Kagaba, there are many 
innovations, for instance, in the verbal inflection. Some 
nominal stems end alternately in -a or - e (e. g., cota, cote 
‘language'), a fact reminiscent of Cuna and Kagaba. Of the 
possessive formatives, we know that they are added to the 
noun as in iti-na ‘my father', paha-ma ‘his house', according 
to the same principle as in Miskito (e. g., mita-m ‘your hand.; 
see Walter Lehmann I, p. 484); the same system prevails in 
Catawba (which partly uses identical suffixes). That this 
is a later principle might be suspected when we consider 
that prefixes are used in the verbal inflection, cf. ni-nacu 
(probably) ‘I (want to) drink', n-antela ‘I am', from which 
the existence of a 1st person pronominal prefix in «- may 
be safely inferred (cf. also ho-ni-he ‘I, me', as against ho-chi-e 
‘thou'). The 2d person seems to be expressed by the ele¬ 
ments ch and y, and there is perhaps no solid foundation 
for assuming of a dialectal prefix p- or 6- in the forms nutna 
hibantema ‘who art in heaven' {nutna) and in panta ‘be'. 
De la Grasserie identifies the stem of the former word 
{hibantema) with a form hibua ‘stay' (of which it would a 
participle in - te ). Although -bu- is interchangeable with -6-, 
the forms seem rather incongruent. I shall merely venture 
to point out that nante - ‘I am’ and - bante - ‘(who) art' could 
theoretically be resolved into a stem - ante- {-anta-) ‘to be' 
and the personal prefixes n- (‘I') and b- {p- ‘thou’), known 
from Cuna and Arawak. But even the existence of the 
former prefix only (although common to many languages) 
is of a certain interest. 

While dealing with the verb, we may mention that -le y 
-1 qe} and also - ta {-te) are important formatives, although 
little known as to their function. Of the last it is, however, 
expressly stated that it forms the passive participle, which 


1 q is probably Dot different from k; cf. kibe, qibe - 'first’. 
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is in reality the function of the same element in Cuna (see 
p. 145). We find compounds of these elements (-le-ta, -te-la, 
-le-ca, -le-qe; for the latter cf. Cuna -le-ke, Kagaba - lye-ka ), 
but the precise meaning of these is not ascertainable. The 
suffix -le is nominal also, cf. ite-le 'uncle' (iti 'father'), isa-le 
'aunt' (isa 'mother'); cf. Cuna mania-le 'like silver', Bri-bri 
ayi-l 'brother' (Cuna aya, ai 'friend'; see pp. 62, 63). Since 
*aw may have changed into 0 (as in Cuna, etc.), the verbal 
suffix - wa- is not clearly distinguishable, but many verbs in 
-0 may actually contain this suffix (cf. the Cuna verbs in 
-oa-); is iso 'make', for instance, derived from sa ‘good’, 
thus meaning 'make good’? 1 

Of more interest is the nominal suffix - kwa , which plays 
an important part in Chibcha as well ( see pp. 54, 55). In 
Arawak proper it hardly exists (it is perhaps found in -ma- 
kwa 'all', cf. Cuna per-kwa-ppa , id.), but in the island dialects 
of Arawak it is already more common; we may quote the 
following words from Zayas y Alfonso’s Lexicografia antiliana 
(Habana, 1914): guagua , guaragua, jagua, jimagua , magua , 
(e)naguas, nigna, sigua (cigua), tatagua , tureigua , yagua, 
yaigua, yamagua, of which some at least are bound to contain 
a suffix). In Timuqua it occurs, for instance, in atimo-qua 
'master’ (the supposed origin of Timuqua), ca-qua 'these’, 2 
chariano-qua 'courier', pacano-qua ‘younger child', nia-qua 
'servant', ya-qua 'she', ‘woman’(?) (which is inferred from 
yaqua hibuabila aquita 'she remained a virgin'; cf. ya 'she’, 
ahon-ia 'young girl', from ahono ‘young’), and many others 
where the nominal function is less clear; the two last examples 
are furthermore interesting, as they even in a concrete way 
recall Cuna mai-kana ‘servants' and yaa-kwa 'maiden', 
respectively (cf. also Cuna -yai in feminine proper names). 

It is surprising that the isolated Cuna plural suffix -mala 
seems to recur in Timuqua -mala, -male. De la Grasserie 
does not mention it expressly as a plural suffix, but such is 
nevertheless the function in irifiti-mala 'they take to flight' 
(cf. iribitela 'flee'; in Cuna they would say wakkin-mala), and 
several other verb forms. Of special interest is the con- 

1 Cf. also Cuna sa(a-) 'make, do’. 

• Cf. Kagaba plural -kuei (see p. 88). 
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struction iti-male ‘father and son' (iti ‘father 1 ), poy-mala 
‘brother and sister', yacht-male , id. (cf. yacha-miso ‘elder 
sister'); this use of Cuna -mala is mentioned by Gasso (as 
we have stated in the footnote on p. 87). According to the 
aforesaid Timuqua vocabulary, -ma is given as a plural index 
of verbs, and as -la is a common formative in Timuqua as 
well as in Cuna, the stem -mala may originally be a compound 
in either language. 

In order not to make this excursion too long, we shall 
finish by quoting a few word stems from the vocabulary, 
which show Cuna resemblances; it must, however, be repeated 
that we do not know the exact meaning of many words and 
forms in Timuqua, and that de la Grasserie's interpretation, 
as we have seen, is often incorrect. The first word that 
meets us in the vocabulary is abo ‘maize' (with abara ‘maize 
field'), which we mention for the case that it may throw 
light upon the history of the cultivation of this cereal; it is 
actually more like the Chibcha (aba) than the Cuna word 
(opa). The bird names chorofa ‘jay' and chulufi ‘bird' recall 
Cuna sulup (tsulupa) ‘eagle’ (CES 10, p. 674), but is also found 
in Maya (chuleb ‘little bird'). Timuqua istico ‘bad' may 
only incidentally resemble Cuna is-tar (is-ter) of the same 
meaning. In itore ‘grandfather’ (cf. iti ‘father’), the suffix 
recalls the Chna termination -or in kinship terms (e. g. t 
amm-OYy from amma ‘aunt’, dad-olo t ‘grandfather's brother', 
from dada ‘grandfather’; see CES 10, p. 129). Timuqua 
kibe ‘first’ is interesting with regard to Cuna kepe t id ., but 
here we also have to take the Maya ceb ‘quick', etc., and 
Arawak kibi ‘very’ into consideration; there can be little 
doubt about the mutual relationship of these words. Ti¬ 
muqua naba ‘near’ is the same in Cuna, but also here the 
stem (na-) is found elsewhere (see p. 245). Ocoto ‘hear’ is 
not far removed from existing Cuna forms; supposing that 
0- is a prefix vowel (used in another function than in Cuna; 
cf. cota> cote ‘language’), and the final -0 represents! a for¬ 
mative -wa (see p. 215), 1 the remaining part -kota -^covers 
completely Cuna ko-ta- ‘has called', perhaps originally ‘is 

1 Cuna forms in - toa evidently from - ta-wa - are not seldom found ( e . g ., 
ku-toa from ku{a)- 'come, become’). 
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heard' (cf. p . 149). Timuqua pil-unu 'return' reminds us 
of the Cuna stem pili- or pilli- (see p. 133); cf. especially 
pilu-gua-kii 'curved' (CES 10, p. 411). 

Timuqua puqua 'much', like the aforesaid - mala , -male is 
one of the striking analogies met with in this language ( see 
p. 165 for further details). We may further mention Timuqua 
tani 'go', which as a verb of motion recalls Cuna tani 'come'. 
Timuqua uli 'pot' (cf. also uli-caquino 'drum') may be derived 
from the same stem as Cuna tdu (see p. 188). Finally Timu¬ 
qua visa , visi-mano 'name' (n.) might mean 'what something 
is known by' and thus contain the same root as Cuna wist-, 
wisa- 'know'. I have listed some of the above words more 
for the sake of curiosity; it is not in the vocabulary that 
we ought to expect any important points of agreements. 

To prevent all misunderstandings, I shall again repeat 
that it is not my purpose here to connect the Timuqua 
language with either Arawak or Cuna, but merely to make 
mention of the possibility that early contacts might have 
existed between the languages bordering on the Caribbean 
Sea. 

To sum up, the Cuna language contains an important 
strain of Chibcha words, a peculiarity which it shares with 
Kagaba, Bribri, Rama, and other neighboring languages. 
The exact percentage of the vocabulary which is of Chibcha 
origin can probably never be ascertained, since the latter 
language will never be fully known. The Cuna grammar, 
on the other hand, seems incongruent with that of Chibcha 
(at least in its more primitive phases). We must hence 
assume that Cuna (with Kagaba, etc.) was at one time 
independent of Chibcha and perhaps of a now extinct type, 
which is the basis of, or has exerted an influence on, certain 
Arawak and other languages. It is likely that a knowledge 
of the extinct island dialects of Arawak might have thrown 
more light on the whole of this problem. 
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